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BY AMELIA E. BARK. 





Tue Macedonian Alexander gained, 
At the sword’s point, a bloody world, and 
died. 
The nobler Genoese, with hand unstained, 
Found a new world, untrampled, green and 
wide, 
But Washington, the greatest of the three, 
Gave to mankind the Land of Liberty. 
New York Crry. 
th tn st sbieieal boiseaiss 
**HOC ETIAM ABIBIT.” 


BY VIRGINIA KING PEARSON. 


WHEN round me dark’ning rolls the cloud, 
And breaks the tempest on my head, 
When gladness to the dust is bowed, 
And hope itself afar is fled, 
I shall not faint nor feel dismay ; 
For even this shall pass away. 


When back return the dreams I loved, 
And heavenly pleasures for me spring, 

When grief to distance seems removed, 
And pain a long-forgotten thing, 

I will not think my joy can stay, 

But even this shall pass away. 


Have I not known the nursing care 
Of fortune, in her mood most blind? 
And shall I not her rudeness bear, 
Undaunted, with an equal mind? 
Not hers the thoughtful soul to sway. 
No! even this shall pass away. 


Come love, or cold unlovingness, 
Admired success, or low defeat ; 
Come rest, or aching weariness ; 
Come honored toil, or sloth unsweet ; 
Ye cannot overlive our clay ; 
And all of you shall pass away. 


O Thou, to whom all spirits bend, 

On whom my soul has darkly cried, 
Unknown, except through things that end, 

Unloved, except for One who died, 
Abide unchanging in the day 
When all besides has passed away. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Cox, 
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DE FRIEN’LY FROG. 


BY PLATO JOHNSON. 





Nor all ob us like de same sort ob ting ; 
For dat wouldn’ nebber do, you know; 
Some likes to hear de *nary bird sing, 
An’ some likes de voice ob de tame black crow. 
But I likes de frog 
W’at roosts on a log, 
N widout any opera notes in his tongue, 
Jess tells all he knows when he says “Ker- 
chung !” 


De mockin’ bird’s more ’ristocratic, I "fess ; 
’N de parrot kin talk putty good, in his way. 
De rooster aint wantin’ in voice, I guess ; 
W’en his wife lays an egg, he’s lots for to say. 
But you settles right down 
To a home-like soun’ 
W’enebber you hear de full chorus sung 
To de frog’s little tune that begins “Ker- 
chung!” 


Some people may say he has got a sore froat, 
Dat his bronchical tubes aint ’zackly right ; 
But de Lord only gabe him dat one little note, 
'N he sings it, does froggy, wid all his might. 
Now, if ebbery man 
Would do well’s he can, 
An’ only say what he has got to say, 


He once had a tail—so said my ole marse— 
- Though how he got rid ob it, nobody know, 
He was mortified, p’raps, w’en he look in de 
glass, 
’N so’shamed ob de t’ing dat de t’ing "fused 
to grow; 
Den little by little 
It got to be brittle 
Till at law’ it was ‘vinced it nebbe: would do, 
So de tail drop off, an’ de legs come frov, 


We, too, has had tails ; dat’s w’at people say, 
- An’ orfle big ’nundrum, I mus’ allow. 
Boff we an’ de frogs has ’volved ’em away, 
An’ has’n got tails, neider one ob us, now. 
So de frogs an’ we 
Is alike, don’ you see? 
De diff’rence, I s’pose, is in handlin’ de tongue ; 
For de poor little frog only says ‘Kerchung!” 


Well, I’se libed in de cabin nigh "bout twenty 
year, 
An’ [t’ank de Lord wid all ob my might 
For de green little neighbors w’at say in good 
cheer 
At de set ob de sun: “Good night, good 
night.” 
’N dey say *‘ good mawnin’” 
At ebbery dawnin’. 
Leastwise, I ’terpret itso we’n dey've sung 
De hoarse little song dat begins ‘‘ Kerchung !” 
t ‘ithe ~ 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE COLOR 
LI 





BY A SOUTHERN TEACHER. 





Some years ago a well-to-do farmer in 
northern New York announced somewhat 
ostentatiously that he was going to have 
Thanksgiving dinner on the Bible plan and 
invite only poor folks, Only a single 
family in a radius of some two miles 
accepted his invitation. There were others 
poor enough, but they were also proud 
enough to act on the sentiment expressed 
by the greatest vagabond of them all, who 
answered the invitation by saying ‘he 
guessed he wouldn’t go; the company was 
too select.” 

The American Missionary Association 
never came nearer a disastrous mistake 
than when it meditated dubbing itself a 
society to work for ‘‘the despised races.” 
It is good to work for despised races. Noth- 
ing can be more in the Jine of the work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But nothing could 
be done more sure to make the work in- 
effectual than to sound a trumpet before 
the worker proclaiming that he is searching 
for despised people. Successful missionary 
work must be done for men as men. The 
less consciousness of distinctions and 
classes in the minds of both worker and 
recipient, the better for the wurk. The 
Southern doctor of divinity who sneered at 
Northern teachers as unfit to teaeh the 
Negroes, because not able to tell Negroes 
from whites, only showed his own unfit- 
ness by the remark. As justice must be 
blind to fear and favoritism, so successful 
work in elevating humanity must be done 
in utter blindness to color, race and every- 
thing else other than the elements essential 
to noble manhood. 

It is a matter of rejoicing that the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association is now pushed 
forward by the hand of Providence to do 
missionary work ona larger scale for the 
needy white communities of the South. This 
isnot only important for the whites its new 
work will reach, but still more important 
for the wholesome reattion it will produce 
upon its work for the colored people. At 
the time when new railroad lines, like the 





De worl’ would be better; you t’ink so, hey? 


Chesapeake and Ohio, are ignoring distinc-. 


pots, saying they cannot afford to build 

separate waiting-rooms for colored passen- 

gers, is surely no time for a great mission- 

ary society to let itself either drift or be 

crowded into the position of helping main- 

tain caste. 

The sudden emancipation of the slaves 

made special work for them a necessity of 

the hour. But if our civilization is to stand, 

this special work must be only temporary. 

Fifty years from now—let us hope much 

sooner than that—education will be equally 

open to every child of the Republic, to 

whatever degree each one is able to avail 

himeelf of it. When that time comes, every 
college, law school, medical school, thologi- 
cal seminary or other institutions that, by 
tradition or spirit attracts only one race 
of students, be it white or Negro, or Indian 
or Chinese, or Irish or what not, will bea 
hindrance to the complete unification of 
our people. It has been said that some of 
the American Missionary Association 
schools affirm they do not want 
white students. They ought to want 
them. Their work & not simply to 
éducate Negroes, but also to obliterate race 
prejudice. There may be districts in Mas- 
sachusetts or New York where a school 
for the Irish would be a good thing for a 
few years; but what far-seeing man would 
put a dollar into the permanent endowment 
of an Irish school in America that was to 
be forever only an Irish school? The thing 
desired is to make men forget they are any- 
thing but Americans. 

Now whenthe American Missionary As- 
sociation is called of God to enlarge its 
work in the South, let it see to it that the 
work at all its stations be kept as broad in 
spirit as is demanded by its charter, by wise 
statesmanship and by the Gospel. Special 
schorls, needed as a temporary expedient 
for the colored people in the time of ex- 
tremity, must not be allowed to become per- 
manent colored schools, and so help fix a 


color line. 
> —_—_—_—— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


Ul, 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





WueEn the biography of Bayard Taylor 
shall be written, as it will be before long. 
the earlier portions of it will be found in- 
teresting, if the biographer has mastered the 
short and simple annals of his boyhood and 
youth, which were unmistakably ‘those of a 
poet, and is not afraid to relate them; and 
the latter portions of it, still more interest- 
ing on account of the letters with which it 
must be illustrated, and which will eluci- 
date it as no mere narration, however skill- 
ful or eloquent ever could. Partial always 
to this kind of Jiterature—for letters are a 
literature in themselves—and_tolerably fa- 
miliar with the most famous English ex- 
amples of it, I know of no letters—certainly 
no poet’s letters—which are more charming 
than Bayard Taylor’s, They are everything 
that good letters should be—fresh, frank, 
unaffected, running on, like friendly talk, 
about whatever comes into the mind at the 
moment,and conveying the truest impression 
of the personality of the writer. In none of his 


Taylor appear to so much advantage as in his 
careless, off-hand letters to his friends and 
bosom cronies. 





tigns of color in their trains and in their de- 


through a little portfolio, in which I keep 


es 


prose books, as it seems to me, does Bayard _ 


I have ‘been looking 


== a a eee 

his letters, and, in doing so, I: have lived 
over about thirty years of our common 
life. In the last of these “Recollections,” if 

I remember rightly, I left him at his birth- 
place, sorrowing over the death of his first 
wife. In this one I propose to resume the 
thread of reminiscence as it comes to me 
through his letters of alater period. He was, 

I find, at Constantinople, on July 2ist, 
1852, whence he sent his greetings. ‘‘1 wish 
[had you here for an hour,” he writes, 
‘for two reasons—that you might enjoy 
this superb view of two continents and 
their proudest city, which I now see when- 
ever I lift my head, and, seeondly, that I 
might relieve my heart and perhaps yours, 
by letting loose a fountain of talk which 
has been sealed up for months. Since my 
German friend left me on the Nile, I have 
met no one to whom I could speak of 
Poetry and be understood. I am like a 
lover who has no confidant.” He proceeded 
to enter upon a serious matter, which, how- 
ever, is of no consequence now, since it 
did not concern him, except as a spectator, 
and then returned to what was never long 
absent from his mind—books. ‘Fields 
promises to have copies of both our books 
waiting for me in London, so that I shall 
see something of you before I reach home. 
He also writes me that Miss Mitford (whom 
he represents as a charming old lady) 
swears by both of us, and is going to put 
us at full length in the next book she 
writes. I hope to see the Brownings again 
on my return, and, if possible, Tennyson 
and Leigh Hunt. I have an invitation 
from Barry Cornwall to go and see him. By 
the by, I found a letter here from a friend 
in Stockholm, sending friendly greetings 
from Fredrika Bremer and Hans Christian 
Andersen. The latter has my books in 
his library.” He concldes this epistle as 
follows: ‘‘I am quite Turkified in my 
habits, sitting cross-legged, smoking pipes, 
swearing by Allah, and wearing a big 
white turban. In Asia Minor I frequently 
went into mosques, and was looked uponas 
a good Mohammedan. Now, however, all 
this pleasant masquerading is over, and I 
must put on Christian pantaloons.” He 
soon put on Christian pantaloons; for about 
three months later (October 28th, 1852), he 
wrote me along letter from Southampton, 
England, on the night before he sailed for 
Spain. ‘‘ I havea splendid prospect of travel 
before me for the coming year—the Alham- 
bra and the mountains and valleys of Moor- 
ish Spain, the sacred cities of India, the 
Himalayas and the Ganges; the Summer 
isles of Eden in the dark-purple spheres of 
the Eastern Sea; but not a day shall pass 
that I shall not think "—but as the rest is 
personal and complimentary I shall omit it, 
and quote in its stead a literary reminis- 
cence which is not, I think, without interest 
even now. ‘I dined, the other day, with 
dear old Miss Mitford, who has your book; 
but it is always lent to somebody or other, 
and liked by all. I have not been able to 
see it yet. But these things should en- 
courage you; for their judgment on your 
poems is like that of posterity. I, too, have 
been greatly cheered by the kind reception 
I have met. My “ Eldorado” seems to have 
made a decided impression here, and my 
poems—some of which Fields has scattered 
here and there—do still more for me. But 
oh! those poems! How poor and weak they 
seem! Iam not at all satisfied with them. 
after reading them in print. But, thank 
God, I have the strength to do better.” : 





Bayard Taylor was always distinguished 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 21, 1884. 











for one quality, which I am afraid I never 
possessed, admiration for authors simply 


. as authors, ~The profession of authorship p 


is honorable—none more so—but the honor 
which belongs to it does not, I concei¥ey 
necessarily attach to all who make it their 
profession. I know many dull people who 
have written books, and many bright people 
who huve not; and between the two classes 
I must say that] prefer the last, Bayard 
Taylor would hardly have done 80, so deep- 
seated was his reverence for the guild that 
he adorned. But 1 am wandering from 
his letters, of which the next, in point of 
time, was written on board the U. 58. 8. 
‘* Susquehanna,” from some port in China, 
August 13th, 1853, and which began, I 
regret to have to say, by chiding me, 
and very justly, for never writing to him, 
or answering his letters: ‘‘ What a long, 
long time has passed since you last sat with 
me till the small hours in my attic. Was 
it in this life, or a former one, that I knew 
you? I shall be ready to greet you as a 
ghost, when 1 get home again; for you 
oblige me to think of vou as I knew you in 
the past.” He isanxious to know what 
his poetical friends have written since he 
left them, and not at all enthusiastic over 
what he has written himself. ‘‘ As for me, 
1 fear I shall go back to you the same mere 
lyrist as of old, with afew new Oriental- 
isms in my imagery, and an additional glow 
and color, perhaps, in my cup of wine; but 
nothing else. I have relapsed into a trav- 
eler and adventurer, seeking the heroic 
in actual life, yet without attaining it, sat- 
isfled with the sensation of animal exist- 
ence, and more admiring and more think- 
ing of the lusty joys of living and breathing 
among my fellow men than of the glorious 
Arts to which I once devoted myself. It 
has repaid me, however, by inspiring me 
with a warm sympathy with all kinds and 
classes of men; and I shall have, for some 
years to come, friends in the desert of 
Nubia, the mountains of Spain, and among 
the hardy seamen of our Navy, who, I am 
sure, will remember me with kindly 
feeling. The experience of the last 
two years has been most valuable to me, 
in every respect. It has vastly increased 
my sum of knowledge, and, most of all, 
my knowledge of human nature. I havea 
rich store of materials to work up in after 
life, if I live and my art does not forsake 
me.” He has not heard from his publisher 
in relation to his volume of verses, which I 
take to have been the ‘‘ Book of Romances, 
Lyrics and Songs”; and he believes that it 
is a dead failure, as he might have antici- 
pated, ‘‘ Nevertheless I shall continue to 
write for myself,” he resolves manfuliy, 
‘‘as heretofore, nor pander one whit to 
gratify the ear of the public. I shall be 
able some day, thank Heaven, to live with- 
out dependence on literature. Wil! our 
dreams ever be fulfilled? God knows; but 
] still feel that our lives are not lived out, 
that our best deeds are not yet done. If I 
could lighten my soul of all the thought 
which might be wrought out of my living 
experience, I should be content to die at 
once; but we never can express all that we 
know, Our best wisdom, our purest po- 
etry, are for ourselves alone.” 

The mind of Bayard Taylor was one of 
those rare ones which are never despondent 
long, and which, whether despondent or 
not, are always active. His poetry was not 
a success, he concluded, but he did not 
therefore conclude to abandon the writing 
of poetry. Farfromit. I have before me 
the volume in which he wrote out fair copies 
of what he modestly called the ‘‘few new 
Orientalisms in my imagery,” with the 
places and times at which they were written; 
and as I turn the leaves I am amazed at the 
fertility which produced poems in such 
rapid succession, and at the genius of which 
they were the outcome. The volume of 
which I write contains nearly all the ‘‘ Poems 
of the Orient,” just as they came out from 
the brain of the poet, at Smyrna, on the 
Nile, in Ethiopia, at Constantinople, Cadiz, 
Granada, and on shipboard elsewhere. 
When he began this volume Bayard Taylor 
had found a clew which led him further 
than any American poet before or since, or 
any English poet, except Byron—a clew to 
the true Orient, of which he sang so charm- 
ingly about six months before he wrote the 
letter from which I have lately quoted. I 
refer to his ‘‘ Poet in the East,” which was 





written in February, 1858, and from which I 
must quote the opening stanza: 
“The Poet came to the Land of the East, 
When Spring was in the air; 
The Earth was drest for a wedding feast ; 
So young she seemed, and fair ; 
And the Poet knew the Land of the East— 
His sou] was native there.” 
Bayard Taylor at twenty-cight was a ver- 
itable Oriental. 


New Yorx Orrr. 
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THE GAINS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE REFORMATION. 


THE STATUS OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


BY REV. D. DORCHESTER, D.D. 





Anotuer important phase of the gains of 
the temperance reformation is; 

The changein the moral and legal status 
of the liquor traffic. 

1. This traffic has become a disreputable 
business. 

Sixty to eighty years ago, liquor selling 
was as reputable as any other business. It 
was a regular part of the stock of all 
grocers. Old men have told me that, in 
deciding where they would buy their gro- 
ceries, most people made the question 
turn upon where they could obtain the 
best liquors and at the most favorable 
prices. West India rum was then as le- 
gitimate as any other West India goods; 
and New England rum ranked with corn, 
flour and calico. There was no conscience 
about selling either. The best men were 
liquor sellers. Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., 
relates of his native town: 

‘There was a grocery store kept by Deacon 
Eb, a8 he was called, where an enormous amount 
of rum was sold, He failed, and in some way 
his account books were scattered about the 
streets. We boys called them Deacon Eb’s 
psalm books. The charges in them ran some- 
what thus: ‘To rum, to tod, to rum, to tod, to 
rum, to tod.’ Nine out of ten of the charges 
were either for rum or toddy. I recollect being 
in the store, one day, when an old man came in 
who was once the owner of a fine farm. He was 
squahd and trembling, but called for toddy. 
With his trembling hands he just managed to 
raise the first and second glass to his lips. He 
called for a third, and instead of taking it in his 
hands, he was obliged to leave it on the counter, 
lean over, and suck itup with his lips. I look 
back upon this period with perfect terror.” 

Eighty years ago, before stoves were 
introduced into the churches, and when 
there were no ‘‘Sabba’-day houses,” the 
men went to the tavern, atthe intermission, 
to warm themselves, and to obtain ‘“spir- 
itual” refresbment. These tavern gather- 
ings, at noon, were the only Sunday-schools, 
and tumblers, decanters and toddy-sticks 
were the text books. The drinking was 
conducted in a lively manner, so that on 
returning to the church in the afternoon, 
‘*the faces of the deacons and other promi- 
nent members shone more than did the 
face of Moses, when he descended from the 
Mount.” 

These facts show how the dram-shop 
was regarded in those days. It was not 
until after 1880 that the morality of the 
liquor traffic was seriously questioned. 
The ‘‘ Fifth Annual Report of the American 
Temperance Society,” 1832, contains a dis- 
cussion of the immorality of the liquor traf- 
fic. The appendix contains an elaborate arti- 
cle of twenty-two octavo pages on this sub- 
ject, forty thousand copies of which were cir 
culated. Since that time, a strong revulsion 
against the dram-shop has been going on. 
Even in the last tea years, the popular ab- 
horrence of the saloon has strengthened and 
widened out into large circles of people. 
Few churches now will tolerate in their 
fellowship a liquor seller, wholesale or 
retail. 

Said an old man to me, within a year: ‘J 
was a liquor dealer forty years, beginning 
when very different views were held from 
those now common, I was a clerking 
country grocery, where liquors were sold as 
food, Later I was a wholesale whisky 
dealer in Boston. But I have been out o 
the business a few years. Jt has become 
very disreputable, carried on now by the 
very lowest classes of people, and sinking 
lower every year. A rum-seller’s wife may 
be as fine a lady as there is in town, as cul- 
tivated and intelligent, and she may have 
been a perpetual protest to her husband 
against his business; but if she goes out 
into society, she is pointed out as‘that rum- 
seller’s wife.’ No decent man can remain 





in the business. I am glad I am out of 
it.” ‘ Ay y 

In 1876 a thorough canvass was made of 
Philadelphia, in respect to thé nationality 
and character of its liquor dealers, with the 
following results; 


IEEE ince ddilerciccecesccccessisaovetndes 2 
Italians ,........+ analiop bento: coggbabecamuee 18 
Ropcedehiihecccciehccepiaibene sedate 140 

Welsh ..... 160 
Africans... 265 
French,... 285 
Scotch.... a 
PRISER. 0000 cv ccccgreccccccsccceccccescesevesee 568 
GOFMEDS, 2000 cccveccocrcccscccccoccceccoceseccs 2,179 
Irish... eeececeee . - 3,041 
Total foreigners.,....,. 7,165 
DROW oo cocccc cccccccegescccesccccceseccces 674 
AMEFICADG, ,. 00.00. -cevccccsccececcecccsceccees 205 





Dots... cecesicscee seeeee 8,084 


Of this number, 3,782 were directly or in- 
directly connected with houses of ill-fame, 
and more than two-thirds of the dealers 
had been inmates of prisons and station 
houses. This will be generally accepted as 
a typical fact, showing the character of the 
liquor dealers in all our towns and cities, 
and a striking fact of moral progress. 

2. The license system, considered as a 
measure for restricting the sale of liquors, 
has demonstrated its own failure. 

Sixty years ago, no other policy than that 
of license was known, and the license laws 
of those days were very stringent. From 
1810 to 1820 they were reinforced by 
additional provisions, increasing their 
stringency. Probably no license laws now 
existing, in this respect, compare with 
those of sixty years ago, But intemper- 
ance alarmingly increased under those 
laws. The condition of intemperance 
which I have described, sixty and more 
years ago, so hideous and appalling, ex- 
isted under that old license system. In 
thirty-five years—1790 to 1825—the con- 
sumption of distilled liquors alone in- 
creased from less than three to more than 
seven gallons per capita—all under that 
stringent license system, so completely did 
it fail to restrict the evil. 

The best and most intelligent men of 
those times, lawyers, statesmen and clergy- 
men, who had never lived under any other 
system, and had never heard of the theory 
of prohibition, more recently developed, 
declared the license system a failure, as a 
restrictive measure, and an actual promoter 
of intemperance. His Honor, Judge Platt, 
of New York, in 1882, said: ‘“‘The law 
which licenses the sale of ardent spirits 
is an impediment to the temperance 
reformation.” Rev. Justin Edwards, 
D.D., in 1888 said: ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
all restrictions and _ preventions (ie., 
of the license system) the evil constantly 
increased, and well nigh proved our ruin.” 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, of New York, in 
1833 said: ‘‘ What powerful persuasives to 
sin are the license laws!” Rev. Heman 
Humphrey, D.D., said, in 1833; “It is as 
plain to me as the sun in a clear Summer 
sky, that the license laws of our country 
constitute one of the main pillars on which 
the stupendous fabric of intemperance now 
rests.” Hon. John Cotton Smith, of Connect- 
icut, in 1883, said: ‘If designed to restrain 
the sale and consumption of alcoholic drinks, 
they are wholly inefficient; indeed, by 
legalizing, they actually increase the 
traffic and consumption.” Such was the 
failure of the old license laws, as declared 
by citizens of the highest intelligence and 
character, who lived under them and 
thoroughly knew their practical workings. 

But we have had license laws, in numer- 
ous states, since that time. What have 
they done to restrict the sale of alcoholic 
drinks? Where has intemperance been 
diminished by them? What rum-sellers 
can be found who are not in favor of licens- 
ing the traffic? And where can rum-sellers 
be found who keep the conditions of their 
license? In some states stringent prohibit. 
ory elements have been incorporated into 
laws which, in a general way, license the 
sale of intoxicants. The Massachussetts 
law has numerous prohibitory clauses, 
either absolute or permissive, which con- 
stitute its sole value. 

Other states have similar provisions in 
their laws. There have also been great re- 
formatory movements which have affected 
the average consumption of intoxicants. 
But who can say that the policy of licens- 
ing the liquor traffic has ever been helpful 
to sobriety and temperance? Who can dem- 


any license law has restricted the quantity 
of intoxicants used, or diminished drunken- 
ness? Nothing can be more apparent every- 
where than that no moral improvement in 
the drinking habits of society isattributable 
to the policy of licensing the liquor traffic. 
It was freely acknowledged to me, in a re- 
cent journey through Missouri ‘and other 
portions of the West, that intemperance has 
not been diminished by the ‘‘ High License”’ 


epolicy there adopted. Nor was this verd:ct 


obtained from “ temperance fanatics,” but 
from policemen of the localities, liquor 
dealers, and other non-partisan witnesses. 
3. Large masses of people have discarded the 
principle of licensing the sale of alcoholic bev- 
eragesand adopted the principle of prohibition 
as the only proper attitude of the state. 

When this reform began prohibition was 
not thought of. No liquor policy was 
known but that of license. When the good 
men whom [I have quoted discarded the 
license system, the transition to prohibition 
was logical and direct. It took some years 
to develop the principle and constant stat- 
utes to embody it. It came first in a local 
option form, though the phrase ‘local op- 
tion” was not known till long after. 

Gradually the principle of prohibition has 
matured, and it has come to be recognized 
and advocated by large multitudes, both in 
the statutory and in the constitutional form, 
Four states have prohibition in operation, 
Iowa gave to constitutional prohibition 
80,000 majority; but it failed through cler- 
ical errors. Ohio hag just cast over 300,000 
votes for it. Maryland has prohibition in 
two-thirds of her counties; Tennessee, in 
numerous ‘‘four mile” areas; Georgia, in 
seventy-two counties; South Carolina, in 
most of the state ouside of incorporated 
towns; Alabama, in one-third of the state; 
Texas and Arkansas, in some counties; and 
numerous other states, in some localities; 
while the number of those who hold and 
advocate this principle is a vast host. About 
one half of the British Dominion, N. A., is 
under prohibition in a local option form; in 
the British Isles more than 1,700 parishes 
are without licensed liquor sellers, and 
even Australia and New Zealand have 
lately adopted permissive prohibition. 

This is a great advance upon the senti- 
ment which prevailed when this reform be- 
gan. . 

NATICK, Mass, 
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SOME NOTES ON SOUTHERN LIT- 
ERATURE, 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





WueEn I was a mere boy J heard William 
Gilmore Simms say; ‘‘ No, sir; there never 
will be a literature worth the name in the 
Southern States solong as their aristoc- 
racy remains based on so many head of 
Negroes and so many bales of cotton,” I 
remember his rather gruff voice and 
brusque, decided manner, [t appeared that 
he felt personally aggriéved at certain first 
families of Charleston and of other South- 
ern cities, on account of real or fancied 
snubs he had received from them. He was 
a good talker, witty rather than humor. 
ous, ready with odd comparisons, and fond 
of bold assertions, He had a liberal face, 
anda good stature, with the general bear= 
ing of a rather careless, energetic, sport- 
loving Southern squire, He expressed 
himself as strongly of the opinion that the 
institution of slavery was inimical to higher 
culture; and yet he seemed to believe slavery 
a righteous thing. AlthoughI was not yet 
fifteen years old, his talk struck me as in- 
consistent and ill-tempered. It made an 
impression, however; for he was a magnet- 
ic man, with a certain leonine power of 
voice and manner. This was just before 
the breaking out of the War of Secession, 
when all the country was beginning to feel 
a change in the political and moral atmo- 
aphere, Five years or so later, when the 
cataclysm was over and slavery forever 
ended, I began to make a study of South. 
ern literature. Simms’s words came back 
to me, and I thought I might be able to get 
from him some suggestions; so I wrote him 
a letter. No answer came, however, and 
some time afterward I learned that he was 
ruined in fortune, weighed down with sor- 
row, and utterly spirit-broken. 

Simms was really the representative 
Southern novelist of the old régime; and yet 
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right to receive but never got, the recogni- 
tion of the low-country aristocracy. He 
was astrong instance of the hopelessness of 
the struggle of literature against the 
smothering limitations of slavery. Art 
must be entirely free, or it ceases to be art. 
In the days of slavery the Southern artist 
dared not depict all sides of Southern life. 
He was held to a strict account if he dared 
put in the darker shadows. This restric- 
tion shut off all hope from the true genius 
in the Slave States. Slavery, the one dis- 
tinctive, picturesque feature of Southern 
social and domestic life, must be wholly 
praised or wholly ignored by the artist, the 
novelist, the poet. How could art develop 
under such bonds? Simms was right. The 
sequel proves it. George W. Cable, Sidney 
Lanier, Joel Chandler Harris, Professor Har- 
rison, Clifford Lanier, Mrs. Preston and a 


_ large number of newer and apparently very 


enthusiastic and energetic writers, have 
proved it. If one needs comparisons let a story 
by one of the above authors be compared 


with any Southern novel by Caroline Lee’ 


Hentz; and a freshening of the atmosphere 
will be found attending the works of the 
post-bellum writers. This change is not 
owing to any abandonment of Southern in- 
fluences; for who is more deliciously warm 
and Southern than Cable and Harris? It 
means that the genius of the South has 
been liberated. 

A notable fact in connection with the 
literary movement in the South is the 
silence, since the War, of certain voices 
that, during the Rebellion, gave promise of 
excellence. Harry Linden Flash, James R. 
Randall, A. J. Requier and. several others 
who are still living, seem as quiet as poor 
Timrod and genial F. O. Ticknor, who are 
dead. 

It was about 1866, if I remember right, 
that Scott’s Monthly Magazine, published at 
Atlanta, Georgia, began to be the medium 
through which a number of callow South- 
ern authors sought public notice. Joel 
Ciandler Harris was then, I think, practic- 
ing law at Forsyth, Georgia, and was round- 
ing up light bits of verse in the following 
style: 

“ And when the pansies bloom again, 
And Spring and Summer intertwine, 
Great joy will fall on me, like rain; 
For she will be forever mine !” 

It would seem that the joy was, indeed, 
very much like rain, and soaked all the po- 
etic ambition out of him; for the genial au- 
thor of Uncle Remus’s sayings and doings 
has abandoned the muse of serious verse. 
Another young man who then wrote verse 
was Nathan C. Kouns, of Missouri. I re- 
calla long and quite creditable poem, a 
poem of great power in certain regards, en- 
titled ‘* Cenotaph,” printed over his name 
in Scott’s Monthly Magazine. The other day 
I was not surprised to see it stated that he 
isthe author of ‘ Arius, the Libyan.” I 
should say that the poem ‘‘ Cenotaph” in- 
dicated just such powers as appear in a 
stronger form in the story of ‘‘ Arius.” 

It was soon after the War, too, that 
Sidney Lanier’s unique verse began to 
attract attention as being so different from 
that of other Southern writers. It was at 
once suggestive and puzzling, with its 
apparent pedantry and its forceful under- 
swell of thought; a curious mixture of 
Southern passion and a cold, almost cynical 
bitterness of philosophy. He was a man 
rarely gifted, who died early and left 
behind him some fragments whose beauty 
haunts one as only such beauty can. Once, 
in looking back throvgh an old hotel 
register at Tallahassee, Florida, [came upon 
Lanier’s name. This caused me to make 
some inquiries, and I found that he was 
remembered there as one who “played 
divinely on the flute.” ‘His music was 
magical,” said a lady. ‘‘I never had known 
what possibilities were in the instrument 
before I heard him play it.” His poems 
are tantalizing because, despite their rare 
merits, there lingers about them something 
that indicates a reserve, at certain points, 
of the poet’s best art-power, as if he were 
working within self-imposed limitations, 
or else leaving undone, on some inexplic- 
able account, the last touches of vitalizing 
force. In this he sometimes reminds one 
of the strange, fascinating lapses of Keats. 
No doubt ill health had much to do with 
these lapses in the case of both the poets. 
Lanier’s aims were pure and high. He 





was a student and a thinker, with a taste 
for the most difficult phases of art. Even 
where his mode of expression made his 
meaning almost doubtful, his vision was. 
clear and his purpose certain. His death 
worked a great loss to American literature. 

The most promising sign visible in the 
beginnings of the literary awakening in the 
South is the freedom from sectionalism, 
as contradistinguished from provincialism. 
Indeed the provincial flavor is desirable; it 
is this that gives to Mr. Cable’s and Mr. 
Harris’s performances a large part of their 
charm. The stories and sketches of Mr. R. 
M. Johnson and those of Mr. Craddock 
(the latter a pseudonym, I believe), are good 
instances of careful, artistic, local study. 
Some of Mr. Craddock’s work is especially 
fine. His sketch ‘“‘ A Playin’ of Old Sledge 
in the Settlernint,” and his ‘‘The Har’nt 
that Walks Chilhowie,” are strong and true 
in their drawing, and show a most subtle 
feeling in their coloring. 

Naturally enough it was the poets of the 
South who first began to shake their wings 
free of the hindrances of local prejudice 
and political limitations. Dr. F. O. 'Tick- 
nor, whose ‘‘ Virginians of The Valley” and 
‘*Little Giffen” had made him famous in 
Confederate days, wrote some verses on 
‘‘ King Cotton,” which I wish I could quote; 
and Sidney Lanier composed an ode en- 
titled ‘‘ Corn,” that gave the word of com- 
mand, so to speak, to acorps of writers 
who eagerly assaulted the crumbling walls 
of the old régime. Within the last five 
years, leaving Mr. Cable out of the ques- 
tion, a half dozen quite notable novels have 
been written by Southerners. ‘‘ The 
Georgians” by Mrs. Hammond and Mr. R. 
M. Johnson’s ‘“‘Old Mark Langston” are 
among the best. 

It may be that some day the great Ameri- 
can novel or the great American poem will 
be written to the satisfaction of critics; but 
it is well for us, while we are waiting for it, 
to recognize the fact that our country is a 
very large one to be covered by a single 
story, and to hold ourselves ready to accept 
whatever work containing the flavor of 
genuine American genius, may come to us. 
There is much that is peculiarly picturesque 
in the landscapes, the climate and people 
of the South. Life is semi-tropical, out- 
door, breezy, with a touch of languor and 
poetry in it, down where the cotton and 
cane and rice grow; it isa trifle monoto- 
nous as a whole; but it is American and 
worth preserving in our literature, as a foil 
for our Western dash and our Eastern self- 
sufficiency. We shall not reed a Balzac, 
nor even an Alphonse Daudet, to bring 
into the streets of our Northern cities a 
gust from the ‘‘low country” of the orange 
and the palmetto. Some Southern genius 
might easily find for us a Numa Roumes- 
tan in Washington; but I will not specu- 
late. It is pleasing to feel, however, that 
conservatism, of the sort which so offended 
Simms, has lost its control in the South, 
and that even the creoles are beginning to 
smile complacently as they peer into the 
pages of the ‘‘ Grandissimes.” 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST THE DOC- 
TRINE OF AMALGAMATION. 


BY ALEX. ORUMMELL, D.D., 
Rector oF St. LUKE’s CHUROH, WASHINGTON, D, C, 








Mr. Editor.—I have rarely been more 
astonished in my life than on reading your 
editorial of January 31st, entitled ‘‘ Fred- 
erick Douglass’s Marriage.” 

I have nothing to say concerning Mr. 
Douglass’s recent choice. That is entirely 
his personal affair; and I cannot have the 
rudeness to interfere with a matter so 
wholly private. 

But when the editor of a paper so weighty 
and influential as Tae INDEPENDENT ven- 
tures to exhort the men of my race to 
the policy and the practice of amalgama- 
tion it seems tome simple duty to point 
out the mischievous nature and tendency 
of such teaching. 

1. The very nature of the occurrence 
which prompts your editorial, as also the 
very nature of things in social life, makes 
your exhortation an exhortation to the men 
of my race. Men are suitors, not women; 
and your article urges colored men to be- 
come suitors for white wives. What is this 
but a call upon them to turn away from 





the colored circles in which they are wont 
to move, and to force’ themselves upon a 


people who refuse association with them, | 


and who almost universally repulse them, 
in order to get themselves wives? What, I 
ask, could be more contemptible than such 
conduct? What more adapted to rob them 
of all self-respect? 

Your advice goes beyond this, You 
single out a special case. You speak of a 
“man of culture and ability,” of ‘“‘ one of 
the first of his race to achieve social stand. 
ing,” as an example; and you commend 
him for acting on this wise. 

What is this but an exhortation to men 
of like standing and capacity, to the few 
colored ‘‘men of culture and ability,” the 
men who have ‘‘ achieved social standing,” 
our educated leaders, to run away from 
their own women and to begin the hunt 
for white wives? 

All the advantage is on the part of the 
white women of this land. Wealth, cul- 
ture, refinement, position are their common 
possession, have been their heritage for 
generations. Their black sisters have been 
deprived of all these advantages. Now 
what does your editorial amount to? It is 
an exhortation to black men throughout 
this nation to cut the ties of race, to turn 
their backs upon their unfortunate black 
kinsmen, and to seek alliances among an- 
other, and be it noticed, an alien and prej- 
udiced people. 

2. What, then, is to become of the black 
woman of the land? Is she to be deprived 
of the privilege of marriage? The only 
thing which seems to be left to her, under 
these circumstances, will be reciprocity 
action. The black men are to marry white 
women; and hence, white men are to 
marry black women. There is no other 
alternative than this. 

But white men won't accept this alter- 
native. They will not marry black women. 
For, besides the fact of their rejection of 
the black woman as wife, I give you a plain 
common-sense reason which will explain the 
fact; namely, that fortunate men and wo- 
men are not prone to marry the unfortu- 
nate. What I mean by the unfortunate is 
this—viz., persons in adversity, persons who 
are suffering, persons downin the world, 
persons despised and sneered at. They do 
indeed, at times, marry such persons. 
They marry lame, blind, deaf, dumb, 
hump-backed, disfigured and even des- 
pised persons. But this is only exception- 
ally the case. It still remains true that 
men and women, almost universally, are 
not prone—i.e., they hesitate, they are re- 
luctant to marry the unfortunate, 

White men will not marry black women! 
For the black race is a most unfortunate 
race in thisland; and henge, the women of 
this race the most unfortunate of all its 
classes of women, as the black men are 
the most unfortunate, the most despised of 
men. These women, beyond all other 
women, have suffered, are still suffering 
an eclipse of scorn, despite, repulsion, and 
prejudice, and have constantly to lift up, 
with us their brethren, the cry to Heaven: 
‘‘Have mercy upon us, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us; for we are utterly despised. Our 
soul is filled with the scornful reproof of 
the wealthy, and with the despitefulness 
of the proud.” 

These black women, however, just like 
all other women, inherit the strong instinct 
which both craves and leads to the bonds 
of marriage. The only man the black 
woman can look to inthis land to be her 
mate is the black man, 

Now what does your editorial do? It 
tells the black man to desert his black 
kinswoman, and to get a white wife. It is 
virtually an appeal to the foremost and 
cleverest men of thé race to act thus; for 
observe, (1) it tells the men, especially, that 
‘they ought” to welcome this step of Mr. 
Douglass ‘‘ heartily.” (2) It declares that 
‘it is one of the best things that could 
happen for the race in America,” (8) It 
announces the theory, namely, that ‘‘ it is 
an example which must be followed before 
the prejudice against color will die out.” 

8. But what is to become of our sisters 
and daughters? Neither you, nor men of 
your school of thought will call upon white 
men to supply the places of the hundreds of 
men who may leave our ranks to get white 
wives. You will not exhort white men to 
marry the Negro woman; and she cannot 





sg the suitor for the hand of the white 


There are well nigh four millions of black | 


women on this soil, They are universally 
ostracised, rejected, despised. It is so in 
the present, It is sure to be so for genera. 
tions to come. You cannot consign these 
women to universal celibacy. Nature will 
protest against any such procedure. The 
only alternative, if your advice to black 
men is followed, will be universal prostitu. 
tion, 

4. See, next, what a moral surrender you 
make in your editorial! See what a carnal 
substitute for principle you give us, in the 
fight against prejudice! Heretofore caste 
has been attacked by you as a mora/ mon- 
strosity; and the remedy suggested for it, 
the Gospel principle of brotherhood. But 
now you tell us that amalgamation, or as 
you term it, ‘‘miscegenation,” ‘‘ must be 
followed before the prejudice against color 
will die out.” I reject bota your princi- 
ple and your conclusion. I have no proof 
that prejudice in this country is a prejudice 
against color; and I deny that amalgama- 
tion is a necessity for its extinction. 

Prejudice in the United States is a mora 
disease, which springs from the fact of the 
servile condition of a race, their long con- 
tinued ignorance, and their moral, spiritual 
and physical degradation. And to use the 
words of an old writer: ‘If the diseases 
of the mind are invisible, so must their 
remedies be. They who have been en- 
trapped by false opinions are to be de- 
livered by convincing truths.” 

No, not amalgamation, but truth, justice, 
human brotherhood, Christian love, the 
Gospel of Christ are the remedies for the 
atrocious principle of caste. 

I can think of few things more injurious 
to my race, in this country, than the advice 
of your editorial. What the race needs for a 
long time to come is solidarity. If they 
cannot stand together, they must perish, 
But your counsel breaks them to pieces, in 
all the various aspects of life—social, relig- 
ious, domestic. How can a people, nut yet 
a generation out of bondage, stand by the 
principle of disintegration? Your advice ap- 
peals to hundreds and thousands of weak 
selfish, despairing men among us to flee from 
their race. Man naturally goes where the 
glory goes; and you beckon him away froma 
weak and struggling people to the ranks 
of the strong and mighty. By your advice, 
you insinuate the feeling of self-deprecia. 
tion among a people robbed for centuries 
of their self-respect, You exaggerate the 
importance of the white man’s blood, and 
disparage, as though it were the muddy cur 
rent, the Negro’s; and so you deprive 
the race of all manliness and principle; 
and you may be sure, it will operate, in 
numerous cases, to lead little, minds to 
despise their own Negro blood, and run 
after white women with the ignoble solici- 
tation; ‘‘ Please give us a little of your 
blood, so that our children may escape the 
odium of American prejudice,” Don’t you 
think the whole race had better die out 
than to come down to such degradation as 


a to this the universal] resistance 
your suggestion will surely arouse in this 
land. It sets almost every white familyin 
a state of suspicion against the Negro, 
Everywhere social bars higher than ever 
before will be raised. Fathers and mothers, 
however personally free from prejudice, do 
not want their daughters to marry unfor- 
tunate men, their sons to marry unforty- 
nate women, Prejudice, under this new dis- 
pensation, will take a new lease, and be, 
come everywhere intensified, 

It will divide, too, the black race into 
castes, in their families, churches, social 
circles. It will produce soreness and bit- 
terness among colored women, on the de- 
sertion, as they will feel it to be, of our men 
from their ranks. It will stir up bitter 
strife in communities wherever one of 
these marriages take place. All this is 
not fiction. It is serious fact, known to 
thousands, in the few cases where such 
marriages have taken place; and the cou- 
ples have been blasted, and their hearts 
broken. 

Everybody knows the purity and recti- 
tude of your journal. But when I consider 
the fact that my race is just now recover- 
ing from the moral calamities of slavery, 
learning the value of marriage, striving to 
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maintain habits of purity and chastity, 
beginning to establish families, and that 
the only marriage they have ever known, 
in all their history, has been 
racial in its nature, I regard it a most 
disastrous thing that this simple people 
should be confused and demoralized by prin- 
ciples which can only tend to disrupt the 
social and domestic habitudes of centuries. 
And where is the man who can give one 
good, solid reason for thus disturbing the 
domestic and marital customs of seven mil- 
lions of people? 


THE PROPOSED CELEBRATION. 


BY MitS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 








Tue propriety of celebrating in a suitable 
manner the most important event in the 
world’s history (excepting, perhaps, its cre- 
ation) is so potent to the intelligence of 
mankind that it would seem as if there 
could be but one opinion on the subject. 

The time, then, and the place fora cele- 
bration, in which every nation on the face 
of the globe can participate, become the 
two specific points for consideration. The 
discovery of a continent—bringing a train 
of events affecting all history--not being en 
affair of common occurrence, we can, of 
course, generously afford to wait a few cen- 
turies more or less before engaging in a 
scheme of such magnitude. But is there 
any just and sufficient reason for postpon- 
ing the glorification jubilee, as it may well 
be called, until 1992, or longer? Will pos- 
terity be any more appreciative in its recog- 
nition of the forces that wrought out one of 
the boldest designs in human history than 
ourselves? If the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the achievement of Columbus is to 
be fixed upon as the occasion for the world’s 
general rejoicing over the finding of its bet- 
ter half, itis none too early now to agitate 
and settle the question; for 1892 is ap- 
proaching more swiftly than we are dis- 
posed to admit, and eight years hence it 
will be squarely upon us. We have found 
it practicable and profitable to celebrate all 
manner of minor events—the settlement of 
towns, the foundation of schools and 
churches, the anniversary of battles lost 
and won, the disbanding of armies, the 
birth of public characters and the birth of 
nations. Why should we not take a broader 
view of our blessings and do honor, in our 
own generation, to the discoverer of the 
Westera Hemisphere upon which we 
dwell? Why should we pause to discuss 
the action of any European nation in a mat- 
ter which concerns us so nearly? Is it not 
our privilege to be grateful in our own be- 
half for the marvelous results of that heroic 
sailor’s voyage westward? 

The place for the imposing ceremonies of 
this celebration would naturally be in the 
country discovered. The spot where the 
brave navigator first landed would, if ac- 
cessible, be the appropriate locality. After 
that, one portion of the soil of the New 
World takes no particular precedence over 
another. The whole, with its marvelous 
fruit-bearing capacity, is the tree which the 
little acorn produced. No point through- 
out its length and breadth would be inap- 
propriate. At the same time there is but 
one individual spot upon the broad Ameri- 
can landscape to which all eyes would 
turn so agreeably and quickly, and 
which would be absolutely so convenient 
for the meeting of nations as the metrop- 
oils of the continent, New York. This 
great city stands in its glory to-day, a liv- 
ing, bustling monument to the credit of 
the lofty genius that could pursue one pur- 
pose, without support or sympathy, for 
many weary years, bringing it in the end 
to a successful termination. Its harbor is 
one of the safest, largest and most beauti- 
ful in the world, whose gracious courtesy 
could with ease be extended to the fleets of 
the entire family of nations, with plenty of 
elbow-room. This port, in its daily life, 
represents the eommerce of the globe, the 
arrivals and departures of vessels numbering 
more than twenty thousand annually. The 
value of the discovery of our vast land of 
promise could nowhere else on the world’s 
surface be so truthfully shown as in 
this commercial capital of less than 


three centuries’ growth. Mr. Lossing well 
says it has every accessory to highten the 
grandeur and significance of a world’s fes- 
tival, which the wealth, intelligent ingenu- 





ity, enterprise and hospitality of the inhab- 
itants could devise. Spain might still re- 
joice on her own account, in her own 
method, and on her own shores; and then, 
with King Alfonso at her helm, sail forth 
from Palos in royal magnificence on the 8d 
day of August, 1892, and be welcomed as 
the guest of honor by America, in the har- 
bor of New York, in ample time to join in 
the general festivities on Manhattan Island, 
October 12th, 1892. And the kings and 
queens, with stately retinues, from all the 
other nations in Christendom, might then 
come sailing in, What a glorious reunion! 
The details of the celebration may be easily 
adjusted. There is nothing difficult now, 
since our inventions enable us to speak di- 
rectly with the people of every language 
under the sun. America should unques- 
tionably take the lead, the four-hundredth 
anniversary of its discovery should be the 
time fixed upon, and America’s metropolis 

should be the scene of the world’s jubilee. 
New Yor« Cry. 
_——- + 


A GREAT CHURCH ENTERPRISE. 





BY THE REV. JOHN WINTHROP BALLANTINE. 





A Large religious movement is just now 
reaching its culmination in Boston. It is 
the completion of the People’s Church, of 
the Methodist Episcopal denomination, on 
one of the most advantageous sites in this 
irregular city of ours, on the corner of those 
two wide and great thoroughfares, Colum- 
bus Avenue and Berkeley Street, at the South 
End, and close by the Back Bay. The wis- 
dom of the choice of such a location for a 
large churchis seen already in the ease with 
which great multitudes reach the spot and 
enter its spacious auditorium at these, its 
opening services; for spacious it may well 
be styled when one realizes that he is ina 
vast throng of over 8,000 people, all within 
the walls of this one church and its con- 
nected chapel. 

The projectors of the enterprise certainly 
have planned with no small faith and with 
no narrow outlook. ‘ By their fruits we 
do know them,” and as their faith must 
have been proportioned to these fruits, it 
could not be less than extraordinary. As- 
suredly the whole project, like the main 
auditorium, is something colossal, and, like 
all enterprises of any magnitude, has back 
of it a story, andthat story in this case is 
almost romantic. 

We have not far to go to discover the 
genius of the entire undertaking; for, so 
far as it can be found in any one man, that 
man pre-eminently is the present pastor of 
this People’s Church, Rev. John William 
Hamilton, who desired to put the idea of 
the church into its very name. He evi- 
dently seems a born leader, a man 
of indomitable energy and uncommon 
Yankee pluck, the unspoken maxim of 
whose career appears to have been 
the Great Napoleon’s dictum, like that of 
Richelieu, ‘ Jmpossible is a word to be 
detested above all others, fit only to be 
found in the dietionary of fools,” while his 
ideal for church: structures seems to have 
been nothing short of the Roman Colos- 
seum or the Amphitheater of Pompeii. It 
is no wonder then that the persistent plan- 
ning of this pastor has at last, after ‘‘ long 
patience of waiting,” achieved such grand 
results. The mountain that would not go 
to Mohammed seems to have come to this 
young Methodist, a very Samson of his 
tribe. But well does the man put the thing 
in the modest recital of his story: ‘“The Peo- 
ple’s Church began in idea, not in any one 
man’s mind, but in that of many. To someit 
may have been only an imagining; to not a 
few it has been the growth of a necessity; 
to more than one it has been a clearly de- 
fined, inevitable accomplishment of Provi- 
dence.” But, as may well be imagined by all 
builders of churches, the building of this 
was no child’s play nor the result of a Sum- 
mer day’s planuing. Tremendous energy 
has actuated all its chief projectors, and 
splendid self-sacrifice has been evinced by 
its many workers. Almost everything that 
courage could attempt has been attempted, 
and almost everything that New England 
ingenuity could devise has been elaborated 
and accomplished. 

A word must be written about the heroes 
of the struggle; for a struggle, indeed, has 
it beea, of surpassing interest and capable 


of arousing the slumbering energies of ' 








many kindred minds in their struggles and 
sacrifices for the cause of Christ and his 
Church, 

Mr. Hamilton has been in the ministry 
not over fifteen years, and was appointed 
first to the Methodist church at Union 
Square in Somerville, where he launched 
out on his plan of a large Tabernacle 
church for the masses without class dis- 
tinctions. When his three years of service 
were over in 1872, he was waited upon by 
acommittee of gentlemen, consisting of Ex-4 
Governor Claflin, the Hon. Edward H. 
Dunn, and David Snow, Esq., to consent to 
his appointment to the union of the Cockerel 
church on Hanover St., and the Grace 
church on Temple St., Boston, although 
there had been various efforts made to 
secure his appointment over other churches. 
He accepted his appointment over the 
united churches, and entered vigorously 
upon his work. His congregations rapidly 
increased and some central auditorium was 
found to be much needed. Under the advice 
and with the earnest co-operation of the Rev. 
Gilbert Haven, afterward Bishop, then 
editor of Zion’s Herald, and other influen- 
tial men, a strong effort was made to buy 
Music. Hall, of Boston, for the Methodist de- 
nomination in general, and for these united 
congregations in particular. A plea was 
made to the public through the columns of 
Zion’s Herald by the pastor, entitled, 
‘* Music Hall for Methodism,” and as it was 
stated then it seemed expedient to secure 
that central and spacious hall ‘for the 
preaching of a better Gospel upon its plat- 
form than the transcendentalism of Theo- 
dore Parker or‘the profanation of Alger, 
and the blasphemy of the Spirits which 
went there both ‘‘ to peep and mutter.” 


Bishop Haven succeeded in interesting 
Mr. Cyrus Waketield,one of the largest real- 
estate and property owners of Boston and 
at the head of the great rattan industry of 
the country, in this project and so thor- 
oughly aroused that gentleman’s enthu- 
siasm, that though the Music Hall property 
was valued at $300,000,he promised to ‘* be 
good for” one-third the purchase money 
himself. Ex-Governor Claflin himself 
drew up the paper for the subscriptions 
and headed the list with the sum of 
$10,000. Hon. Edward Dann and chief of 
the city engineers, Mr. Damrell, each 
subscribed $5,000, and others followed 
with smaller sums, until Mr. Wakefield was 
induced to bond the property. All this was 
quietly and noiselessly done, and privately 
effected. Everything was progressing 
surprisingly well, when, suddenly and 
without premonition, and when in appar- 
ently good health, Mr. Wakefield sank, in 
his chair at the breakfast table one morn- 
ing, dead. This was, too, before any legal 
securities had been given. His executors 
found his property in endless complication, 
and so the entire project had to fall to the 
ground. But nothing deterred, the heroic 
pastor still kept on devising new methods 
by which to succeed in his pet plan of 
opening a large free church to the masses 
wherein the poor might have the Gospel 
preached unto them. At this time there 
had appeared Rev. W. H. H. Murray’s 
striking article, in The Uongregationalist 
of December 11th, 1878, entitled, ‘‘ A Me- 
tropolitan Church,” in which he clearly 
showed that the 140 churches then in Bos- 
ton were entirely inadequate for the needs 
of the people. 

As the close of Mr. Hamilton’s three 
years over the Grace church had now been 
reached, he was appointed pastor of the 
Church-St. church, eminent for its benevo- 
lence, but greatly crippled in its unsightly 
locality and its unrepaired house of wor- 
ship. The new pastor entered upon his 
work with redoubled zeal; and now as a 
new building became an absolute necessity 
his long cherished plan of a church edifice 
for the people began to be unfolded. Still 
with the co-operation of Bishop Haven and 
other distinguished men, the project began 
to take shape. A very valuable lot of land 
was secured of Mr. Joseph Brown, who 
subscribed $12,000 toward the new build- 
ing. Nearly half an acre (or 20,000 feet of 
land) at the junction of Columbus Avenue 
and Berkeley Street was purchased for 
$54,800, and the services of Mr. Jobn 
Welch, of Brooklyn, the architect of Dr. 
Talmage’s Tabernacle, were secured. The 


pressive ceremonies May 27th, 1877, and 

addresses were made by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, Rev. Dr. Manning, the late la- 
mented pastor of the Old South Church, 

and Mr. Dwight L. Moody, with others. 

As the business community was passing 

through a financial crisis, the arduous labor of 
collecting funds was left to the pastor to push 
on as best he could. Then it was that his in- 
geniousness in raising money was brought 
into fullest play. The stoutest obstacles 
P could not block his path, nor the apathy of 
professed friends cool his ardor. Many and 
various were the expedients adopted for 
collecting money to prosecute the work. 
One of the novel plans was the miniature 

representation of a brick lithographed on 

a card, on which was inscribed the words: 

‘*The owner of this card has purchased one 
brick in the People’s church. The edifice 

combines three buildings in one; the 

church, chapel, and parsonage. The main“ 
auditorium will seat 3,000 people; the 
chapel opens into it, greatly increasing its 
capacity (by 750 sittings more). No expen- 

sive tower or costly ornaments; and the 

church will be free.” Then follow the 

names of the financial agent, and the presi- 

dent and treasurer of the board of trus- 
tees. ‘Then the text: ‘‘The rich and poor 
meet together; the Lord is the maker of 
them all.” This card was copyrighted, 

and sent to all parts of the country, being 

sold for ten cents apiece. Attention was 
thus called to the enterprise, in far distant 
localities, and addresses were made in its 
behalf in all the leading camp-meetings. 

Canvassing agents were employed and re- 

munerated with a dollar’s worth of books 
for every dollar’s worth of cards sold, the 

large discount obtainable on books furnish- 
ing the profit. But many ladies who had 
never been in Boston undertook to raise 
money for the cause by volunteering their 
services as agentsfor the sale of these 
brick cards, and unprecedented was the 

success of the plan; for the responses be- 

ganto pour in from all quarters by the 

hundreds and the thousands, and the pastor 

soon found that the services of one secre- 

tary were entirely inadequate, and another 
lady was enlisted into the service, and 

then another, and lastly a fourth. Some 

touching stories are told of how even 

feeble and invalid women,on their sick beds, 

became devoted helpers in the work, and 
in some instances raised large sums for the 
completion of the church. Many kindly 

disposed people were not content with giv- 
ing simply the trifle fora card, but paid 

twenty-five and fifty cents, and even a dol- 
lar each for these certificates. Many 
amusing incidents might also be given; but 
one must suffice: A well-disposed country 
lady became possessed of the idea that com- 
mon house bricks were wanted, aud thus 
went out and gathered scores of these, and 
sent down word to Boston asking for in- 
structions as to the way in which she 
should express them to the city. 


Miniature bricks were also made and sold 
as souvenirs; also little pots or bean jugs, 
with orifices for penaies were sent around. 
An elaborate autograph album was like- 
wise made the means of collecting many a 
mite that made the mickle, writers in the 
album being asked to pay for the privilege, 
and then when the collection of autographs 
reached the thousands and included the 
signatures of the Governor and other digni- 
taries, the whole was handsomely bound 
up, and safely deposited in the sealed box 
that was inserted into the corner-stone, to 
be therein kept until that age when Mr. 
Macaulay’s New Zealander shall stand on 
the ruins of our nineteenth century civili- 
zation. 


After sufficient money had been raised to 
justify the building of the main edifice, the 
pastor trying to maintain the wise rule 
‘‘ pay as you go,” the corner-stone of the 
same was laid July 8d, 1882, and as at the 
previous ceremony the various denomina- 
tions were ably represented upon the occa- 
sion. In addition to the addresses of Drs. 
E. B. Webb and A. J. Gordon and others, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore made a notable 
address, and letters of kindest good feeling 
from Rev. Phillips Brooks, then on his 
trip around the world, and the now deeply la- 
mented Wendell Phillips were read. In view 
of the marked interest that attaches now to 
everything connected with the latter’s name 





corner-stone of the chapel was laid with im- 


it will be pleasing, we are assured, to read 
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the few lines of Mr. Phillips’s note on the 
occasion referred to: 

My Dear Hamilton:—I congratulate you on 
reaching such a hopeful epoch in the story of 
your effort, and I wish I could assist you in the 
exercises, But the very severe illness of my wife 
for the last thirteen weeks, which is still una- 
bated, prevents my attending any such meetings. 
So you must excuse me and be content with my 
best wishes for your success, and large influence 
in time to come. Yours cordially, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
June 18th, 1882. 


The pastor also received an exceedingly 
cordial and fraternal letter from the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, heartily indorsing 
the movement. 

From this stage of proceedings the enter- 
prise went on with some necessary delays; 
and yet, now that most of the hard work 
was over, the moneyed men began to come 
forward and to give liberally, so that now 
the entire group of buildings is completed 
and every dollar of the expense provided 
for with the exception of the mortgage on 
the land, which has been reduced to Jess 
than $40,000, and which the immense audi- 
ences now being daily gathered are sub- 
stantially and generously reducing still 
further. These opening services began last 
Sabbath with three monster meetings—- 
morning, afternoon and evening—Bishop 
Simpson, Joseph Cook, and the pastor 
being the preachers respectively. Over 
#6,000 were the contributions of the day; 
and every night since able preachers have 
spoken to the multitudes assembled, and 
the benevolent offerings have been pouring 
in. Rev. Phillips Brooks and the Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Newman have preached forcible ser- 
mons. The audience room is a model of 
comfort and convenience, every auditor 
facing the platform directly, and in no in- 
stance being more than 50 feet distant from 
the speaker. The general sweep of the 
ample gallery and the graceful curves are 
restful to the eye and contribute greatly 
to the comfort of the listeners in their posi- 
tion as related tothe pulpit. The audito- 
rium is an improvement over Dr. Talmage’s 
Tabernacle in the fact that that is in the 
shape of a theater, this in the form of an 
amphitheater, allowing the 130 singers inthe 
chorus to face the audience and be with 
the organ, back of and higher than the pul- 
pit. The house is beautifully lighted with 
porcelain reflectors, and the seats are of an 
exceedingly tastful pattern, in the form of 
an opera chair, but made of cherry and 
fitted with an ingenious hat-rack. 

There are already in place five memorial 
windows, and two more are to be put in. 
The two on either side of the platform are 
commemorative of the pastor’s wife, who 
died January 30th, 1883, and as some affirm, 
gave her life for this church work, and of 
the pastor’s sister, whose fine musical 
talents had been nobly employed in the 
same good work. The others are in honor 
of a young men’s society styled the ‘“‘ Ham- 
ilton Lyceum,” and the remaining two are 
historical pieces, one representing a strik- 
ing picture of old Barbara Heck, the Deb- 
orah of the denomination, and serving as 
the memorial of an esteemed lady, the 
teacher of the infant department of the Peo- 
ple’s Sunday-school, and the other contain- 
ing a picture of the elm on Boston Common 
under which the first Methodist sermon in 
New England was preached, Sunday even- 
ing, July 11th, 1790. The chief memorial 
window is shortly to be put in position, and 
is to honor the memory of the late Bishop 
Haven, who so ardently befriended this 
ehurch enterprise. It is donated by Mr. 
Eben Jordan, at the head of our large mer- 
cantile house of Jordan, Marsh & Co., and 
Sheriff John M. Clark, who, with Bishop 
Haven and Mr. Edward Kimball, the debt- 
raiser, were boys together in the dry-goods 
store of William Tenney, at the North End, 
in this city. 

Thus, too, the leading furnishing firms 
of the city have liberally given of their 
goods to furnish the church, individuals 
and corporations vying with each other in 
assisting this movement. So that now, as 
the records show, more than 100,000 differ- 
ent individuals have taken part in finan- 
cially helping the building and completin 
of this triple structure, which has cost, wi 
its land, buta trifle overa hundred thousand 
dollars. Let every toiler in the Kingdom of 
Christ take courage and gain inspiration 


from what “ 
sat a has been done to ‘‘go and do 


PILeRtM Cone, Cavonn, Boston, Feb. 13th. 
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WHAT SHALL BE THE NEW THEOLOGY ?—PRESI- 
DENT ARTHUR AND H. W. BEECHER ON MOR- 
MONISM—INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT—TEM- 
PERANCE TEXT-BOOKS IN COMMON SCHOOLS— 
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[DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY 
Noon, Fesrvaky lita.) 

WHEN the second Monday Lecture of the sea- 
son at Tremont Temple began at noon, Feb, 
11th, Joseph Cook was looking into the faces of 
an audience as large as the seats of the auditori- 
um would hold. As Mr, Cook stepped upon the 
platform he was greeted with applause. There 
were many standing at the doors of the first 
balcony andelsewhere. The audience was even 
larger than that which was present when the 
topic was the death of Wendell Phillips. Upon 
the platform were many ministers and others, 
As usual, the Rev. A. J. Gordon, Chairman 
of the Boston Monday Lectureship Committee, 
presided. Prayer was offered between the pre- 
lude and lecture, by the Rev. J. E. Clough, of 
the Telugu Mission, India. The unanimity 
and enthusiasm with which the great assembly 
passed a resolution indorsing President Arthur’s 
Mormon policy, were marked features of the oc- 
casion. 





THE PRELUDE. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH MORMONISM? 

Congress has the same power in Utah as in the 
District of Columbia. Nevertheless there exists 
in the Basin States and territories an American 
Bluebeard’s chamber, full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness. For twenty-five years the 
American Bluebeard has been standing with one 
hand on the locked door of his chamber of hor- 
rors, and with the other has been knocking for 
admittance to a place among the legislators of 
the foremost Christian republic on earth. Blue- 
beard wants a seat in the Senate. He is becom- 
ing importunate. 

As to the pest-house ruled by the American 
Bluebeard Mr. Beecher says : ‘Hands off.” Pres- 
ident Arthur says : “Hands on.” [Applause.] Use 
only moral measures against Mormonism,” says 
the former.” ‘Use moral measures,” says 
the latter, ‘‘but the stoutest legal measures, 
also.” Jn order to enable us to decide which of 
these policies to adopt, I raise this morning three 
questions : 

1, What is likely to happen in Utah if polyga- 
my be allowed to run its course through ten or 
twenty more years? 

2. What is likely to happen in Washington in 
connection with the political power which Utah 
must gradually acquire? 

3. Are moral measures only, or such as schools 
and churches are now using in Utah in aman- 
ner so praiseworthy, likely to be rapid enough in 
their operation to meet the exigencies of the Mor- 
mon problem? Will moral measures alone abol- 
ish polygamy before Utah has acquired political 
power enough to demand admission to the Union 
and dangerously tempt rival parties to grant 
it? 

Mr. Beecher says missions are effective in India 
and Zululand. Why should they not, therefore, 
he asks, be effective in Utah? If we depend on 
missions to regenerate the world, why should we 
not depend on missions, with accompanying 
schools and the advance of our better civiliza- 
tion westward, to reform Utah? Why not treat 
the heathenism of the Basin States as we treat 
that of India and Zululand? The answer to this 
question is exceedingly simple and easy. India 
is not applying for admission to the Union. 
Zululand is not knocking for the privilege of 
entering the American Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. We have no direct or indirect 
authority over Zululand. We have complete 
authority over Utah. We are not responsible 
at all for the polygamy of Asia or Africa. We 
are, every one of us, no matter to what political 
party we belong, more or less directly responsi- 
ble for the atrocities of Mormonism in Utah. 
Mormonism is disloyal. It systematically tram- 
ples on the authority of the United States. The 
controlling fact in the Mormon problem is that 
it is the duty of the National Government to 
secure the execution of its own laws in Utah. 
The political side of the case cannot be ignored. 
We have made great mistakes already as to Mor- 
monism, through procrastination. We have 
been expecting polygamy to vanish ; but it ia to- 
day a greater danger than ever. Thirty years 
we have been hoping to see the advance of civil- 
ization eradicate it ; but, as Mr. Beecher himself 
says, Mormonism is now a thoroughly organized 
system ; all its parts are perfectly in place; it is 
as solid as a locomotive. Is it likely that merely 
moral measures wil] abolish polygamy in ten 
years or twenty? In case polygamy is not abol- 
ished within a decade or two of years, the fol- 
lowing results are likely to occur in the history 
of the Basin States : 

1, There will be a population of from half to a 
whole million wedded to the Mormon system. 

2. This population will be under the control 
of a priestly despotism, and, very largely, will 

practice polygamy. 





You say there are only 15,000 among the Mor- 
mons who are actual polygamists. Yes; but 
they arean aristocracy of the harem. They are 
a despotism having the power of life and death. 
They make the practice of polygamy a condition 
of political and ecclesiastical advancement. They 
not only control the water-courses in Utah, and 
80 the harvests, but also the tithing system and 
the police system of spies, and that inconceiva- 
bly outrageous scheme of blood atonement, by 
which apostates may be murdered with impu- 
nity. Cut one of its tap-roots, polygamy, and 
you do not eradicate from the Basin States the 
whole, perhaps not the half of the Mormon mis- 
chief, unless you cut the other tap-root, priestly 
despotism. Immorality and disloyalty are the 
twin vices of Mormonism.. The Endowment 
House oaths are notoriously disloyal. The Mor- 
mon is ¢o be first faithful to his priesthood, and 
afterward, and a long way afterward, faithful to 
the United States, Unless you seize upon the 
funds of the Endowment House, as it is now pro- 
posed to do in Congress, you do not cut the 
second of the great tap-roots of Mormonism. 

8. Vast wealth will be accumulated and will 
become more thoroughly concentrated m the 
hands ofa polygamous aristocracy, as the Mor- 
mon cancer spreads. In ten or twenty years 
there will be money enough under control of 
the aristocracy of the harem to buy a large num- 
ber of politicians. 

4. With a quarter of million people wedded to 
polygamy, and united under astute and wealthy 
leaders in the purpose of securing a State Gov~- 
ernment, Utah will clamor for admission to the 
Union. It will be said and said with justice, thatit 
is arbitrary in the highest degree to keep Utah, 
with 250,000 people, out of the Union, while 
Nevada and other territories have been admitted 
with 40,000 or 50,000. The interests of the na- 
tion, it will be urged, require her admission. 

5. It must be remembered that the Mormon 
vote is already a very considerable political 
power in Idaho; some gay it is a controlling 
power, and is acquiring influence in Arizona and 
Colorado. The party that secures for itself the 
Mormon vote is likely to gain strength in four 
of the future States of the Union, 

Is there bait enough in the Basin States to 
tempt the political foxes at Washington? It 
takes but very little bait to tempt them. 

6. The Mormon lobby in Washington, as you 
may learn, if you go to that city and listen to 
its subterranean conspiracies, with your ear on 
the ground, is promising that, if Utah is admitted 
to the Union, her territory will be divided into 
four states, and their votes given to the political 
party which connives at her admission as a re- 
ward for that piece of political rascality. The 
party that most fears defeat in any closely con- 
tested election will be greatly tempted by such a 
bribe. By great effort, we have kept the Mor- 
mon question out of a national political canvass 
once, It was the vigor and uprightness of Pres- 
ident Hayes’s denunciations of Mormonism 
which kept Utah from coming before Congress 
for admission just before the Presidential election 
of 1880. We are now in another year, in which a 
Presidential election is to occur, and with this 
and every succeeding Presidential election, es- 
pecially if the prospect is that the contest will be 
close, there will be a clamor for the admission of 
Utah and the giving of her vote to the party that 
admits her. 

7. If Utah is ordinarily shrewd, and if poli- 
ticians are ordinarily corrupt, she may be 
brought into the Union under a constitution 
abolishing polygamy. You think that would 
settle the case? I have spoken previously on 
this platform at great length, to show that we 
should only put our foot into a trap if we were 
to vote to admit Utah with a constitution abol- 
ishing polygamy, while polygamy yet has control 
of the Endowment Houses. The mighty funds in 
the hands of the polygamous aristocracy, their 
power over their own followers would endure, 

8. Once within the Union, Utah would be under 
the broad shield of state rights. Congress 
would have no power to interfere with her local 
institutions any more than it had to touch slav- 
ery in the Southern States. The dominant 
priesthood would pass such laws as would im- 
pair the value of all Gentile property; would 
probably starve out the schools which the New 
West Education Committee has founded ; and, in 
short, would prevent the application to Mormon- 
ism of those missionary agencies on which you 
rely. Polygamy itself, without amendment to 
the national Constitution forbidding it, might 
easily be restored. 

Are we so artless, are we so indifferent to evi- 
dence, are we so juvenile and idiotic as to be- 
lieve that a great political temptation is not ris- 
ing? Who does not see that we ure drifting into 
the necessity of armed interference with Mor- 
monism? I wish to avoid war;I believe in the 
schools and the churches; but, as I do not be- 
lieve the schools and the churches can eradicate 
polygamy swiftly enough to prevent its growth 
to such a hight as to bring this great political 
temptation upon us, I am tn favor of President 
Arthur's policy of applying to the eradication of 
polygamy the very stoutest constitutional meas- 
ures that can be brought to bear. [Loud Ap- 


] 
What will be the effect of the schools and 





churches in the next ten yearsin Utah? Ihave 
no doubt schools and churches will abolish Mor- 
monism at some time before the Millennium ; but 
long before that time it will be such a political 
power that it can laugh at the ordinary efforts of 
schools and churches. Keep in mind constantly 
nearly all the good land in Utah is now taken up 
by Mormons themselves, The best water-courses 
having been occupied, 1 suppose that Mormon 
emigrants in large numbers will flow off from 
the territory of Utah into adjoining territories 
hereafter. Indeed, the fact now is that most of 
the Mormons who are brought from the Old 
World do not go to Utah. The good lands there 
are so occupied that accessions to the Mormon 
population pass into Arizona and Idaho and are 
poisoning the whole region adjacent to the 
polygamous territory, This process will go on. 

Remember, also, that the conversion of a town, 
like Balt Lake City, to Gentile ideas ia not the con- 
version of the rural population, Your schools 
your missionaries take hold of the chief centers 
of population very vigorously, But the cities 
might be converted to Gentile ways and the rural 
population in the outskirts of that vast region 
left under the power of the priesthood neverthe- 
leas, 

You cannot throw an unlimited mining popula- 
tion into Utah. There is no prospect that the 
progress of churches and schools alone in ten 
years, in abolishing Mormonism, will be such as 
to prevent enormous danger from the political 
temptation to which I have asked your atten- 
tion. The time is hastening. Utah has already 
150,000 people and only 10,000 or 12,000 Gentiles. 
The whole region there will very soon, be’ore 
youand I are very much older, have half a mil- 
lion people wedded to the Mormon priesthood, 
taking the disloyal Endowment House oaths, and 
practicing in secret, if our soldiers do not watch 
them, the blood atonement, the killing of apos- 
tates as the means of saving their souls. More 
than 600 known murders, under this prineiple of 
blood at t, have stained our records; and 
there is not an instance of a prosecution for any 
such murder. 

What remedies are we to adopt? The moral, 
the legal, the military are open to our choice; 
and it is because I believe the moral, however 
important, are too slow for the case, and be- 
cause I hope the military may not be needed and 
wish to avoid the application of them, that I 
insist on President Arthur’s remedies. 

What does President Arthur wish to do? 
Something unconstitutional, Senator Edmunds 
says. I respect Senator Edmunds even on this 
question, and do not wonder that, by hia position, 
many are convinced that it would be unconsti- 
tutional to abolish the territorial ‘government of 
Utah and rule it under a commission appointed 
by the President and approved by the Senate. 
But, if you please, there are two great pre- 
cedents in favor of such an arrangement. The 
first is Louisiana, When she was a territory—and 
you remember how vast she was—we governed 
her by # commission appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. The second is the 
District of Columbia, embracing now about 
170,000 people, or more than Utah. There was 
something like a House of Legislation erected in 
the District of Columbia in the year 1871. It did 
not work well. Congress abolished it in 1874 
and appointed a commission to take charge of 
the entire District. For ten years that commis- 
sion has ruled over the President himself; the 
Supreme Court and Senators and Representa- 
tives. This scheme has worked well. I believe 
there are only three men in the commission ; but 
it is appointed by both parties in Congress, 
Nobody doubts that Congress has the constitu- 
tional right thus to rule the District of Columbia ; 
and who is there here that will affirm, as a point 
of law, that we have not as much authority in 
Utah as we had in Louisiana and as we have 
to-day in the District of Columbia? 

But Senator Edmunds says that this is a very 
severe measure; that it confuses the innocent 
with the guilty. Yes, but the innocent wish to 
be confused for a while with the guilty, and to 
be protected in that way. [Applause.] Precisely 
this measure is what is called for by the inno- 
cent ; and this very significant fact is my chief 
argument in favor of it. Whatdo we know of 
Mormonism compared with those who have lived 
in conflict with it in Utah for years? The dif- 
ference between a distant and a near view of a 
foreign country I have had some occasion to 
study ; and I assure you that no country that [ 
ever visited seemed to me so different on a near 
view from what it had appeared tome on a dis- 
tant view, as did Utah. The Federal Judges at 
Salt Lake City, the ladies of the Anti-Polygamy 
Society, the foremost editors and preachers and 
educators, are all rejoiced at the propositions of 
President Arthur...When Mr. Beecher says 
‘* Hands off from Mormonism!” the ablest men 
in Utah have difficulty in keeping hands off from 
him. [Laughter.) Let us not forget the superb 
anti-slavery record of this orator, whose zeal for 
reform seems to wane as his years advance. Once 
he sent Sharp's rifles to Kansas; why is he not 
sharp enough to-day to avoid the necessity of. 
ultimately sending Sharp’s rifles to Utah? Let 
us have the stoutest constitutional measures ap- 
plied to the eradication 0 Mormonism, aad we 

shall not need the rifles; but without the lega 
emedies we shall at last need he guns, 
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The editor of the Salt Lake City Tribune said 
to me that, if Utah were admitted to the Union, 
even with a constitution prohibiting polygamy, 
there would be such trickery practiced after- 
ward that his property would not be worth a 
dollar in five years. Most of the Gentile popu- 
lation would, undoubtedly, emigrate, if Utah 
were admitted to the Union, even with a consti- 
tution abolishing polygamy, providing polygamy 
itself had not lost its power in the Endowment 
Houses. 

What more, then, do we need, besides Presi- 
dent Arthur's scheme? The subtlest and most 
efficient proposal concerning Mormonism has 
come from a Massachusetts leader, whom may 
God bless, Senator Hoar. [Applause.] You may 
think his plan too severe; but remember that 
the judiciary committee has approved it. I re- 
spect the newspapers, of course ; I have a great re- 
spect for the platform ; but I have a greater re- 
spect for the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
of the United States, especially when it advo- 
cates & measure somewhat contrary to general 
public sentiment [Applause] and on the side 
of righteousness. Senator Hoar proposes that a 
commission be appointed to take over the prop- 
erty of the organization called the Mormon 
Church, and to apply to the purposes of sup- 
porting common schools in this polygamous 
territory the funds which have been collected 
contrary to law and in excess of authority, in 
the Mormon Endowment Houses. [Applause.] 
That is the most deadly blow that polygamy 
could receive, as I think, because the tap-root of 
the priestly despotism would be cut by it; and 
until you cut that root it will do very little good 
to cut the other. The two roots, I insist on it, 
must be cut—polygamy and the disloyal despot- 
ism possessing and exercising the power of life 
and death, and enriching itself by the tithes 
wrang from an oppressed population. 

Remember, yet further, that Congress, when 
once Utah is admitted, should have authority to 
put down polygamy even in a state. As Con- 
gress would have no power to do this in the 
present form of our Constitution, I am in 
favor of what has already been proposed in 
Congress; and Iam willing, so far as my in- 
fluence goes, to be considered fanatical, if you 
please, in supporting an amendment to the 
Constitution, abolishing polygamy throughout 
all our territories, (Applause. ] 

Do you say that there is no need of agitation 
on such a subject? My sweet, surprising friends ! 
{Laughter.] I know that Congress has passed 
a law prohibiting polygamy in Utah. I know 
that the states prohibit polygamy ; but let Utah 
once come in with a constitution abolishing 
polygamy, and then how easy, in the prac- 
tice of ordinary political rascality, to pass such 
regulations as would reinstate polygamy, in fact 
though not in form; what could Congress do? 
Nothing at all, as the Constitution now stands. 
But if we had an amendment covering this sub- 
ject Congress could interfere and thus prevent 
the larger part of the mischief that might come 
from the unwary admission of Utah to the 
circle of the states. 

In view of these answers to my three ques- 
tions, I summarize the whole case by affirming 
that we need three things besides the churches 
and the schools : 

1, A territorial commission, such as President 
Arthur recommends, 

2. A sequestration of the funds of the Mor- 
mon Endowment Houses [Applause], such as sen- 
ator Hoar recommends, 

3. A constitutional amendment putting Con- 
gress into authority over polygamy, even after 
Utah shall have become a state. 

Even under these measures polygamy would 
not be speedily uprooted. Minor arrangements 
as to oaths and juries and the franchise would 
need to be studied with the utmost care in the 
light of experience in Utah. 

God bless the New West Education Commisson ! 
( could wish that my right arm might be palsied 
if I were to lift it against the endeavors of brave 
men and women to carry schools and churches 
into Utah and the whole region around it. The 
New West Education Commission is undoubted- 
ly commissioned of God to do a work that noth- 
ing else can. Letthe churches arouse them- 
selves. Let us do our utmost to secure for edu- 
cators and philanthropists abundant support in 
carrying schools and churches into Utah while 
they can obtain entrance. But let us not forget 
thet the very foundations we are placing beneath 
these schools and churches are imperiled unless 
we put an end to the power of the Mormon 
priesthood, derived from unlawfully gathered 
funds, and abolish polygamy in fact as well as 
in form. If unreformed Utah applies to Con- 
gress for a place in the Union, and is admitted 
Ly any time-serving party, God grant that she 
may hang as « millstone around the neck of 
every politician who favors the conspiracy to 
give the American Binebeard a seat by the side 
of Washington! (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Cook said that at the close of the meeting 
he would propose the following resolution : 

Resolved, By the audience assembied at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Monday noon, Feb. 1ith, that 

President Arthur's sebeme for the eradication 
of polygamy, meets our approval, and that we 
urge its support apon Congress. 








Yielding to the request of the audience, Mr. 
Cook put the question on the adoption of the 
resolution at once. There were from 2,000 to 
8,000 people in the hall. He announced that 
at least two-thirds of the audience had risen 
to express their approval. There were cries from 
various parts of the house: “Seven-eighths” 
“Nine-tenths!” The negative being called, only 
one man rose, and was received derisively by the 
rest of the assembly. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the best scheme for the promo- 
tion of international copyright?” 

The French, France to-day gives no publisher 
on her soil the rightto reproduce a foreign 
work without the consent of its author. After 
the author has given his consent, he has on 
French soil the same rights that a native there 
would possess. France makes this arrangement 
even with nations, like England and the United 
States, which do not reciprocate and give her au- 
thors right on their soil such as she gives to 
thew authors on hers. In this particular France 
is far in advance of England and the United 
States, and exhibits characteristic political in- 
sight and generosity. France alone has dis- 
pensed with conditions of reciprocity. (David 
Dudley Field, “International Code,” Second Edi- 
tion, p. 274.) 

2. “Does the Copyright League recently 
formed in New York deserve support?” 

Most emphatically, Yes. It has the support 
already of the Secretary of State; it is favored 
by such men as Parke Godwin, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Richard Henry Stoddard, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Howard Crosby. ‘I am satis- 
fied,” says Secretary Frelinghuysen, in a recent 
letter to this League, ‘‘that a simpler solution of 
the question could be effected by some means 
which shall give, in each country, to the foreign 
author the same right as the native author en- 
joys. I think the foreigner, owning a copyright, 
should have here the same privileges as our own 
citizens, provided our citizens have in the for- 
eigner’s country the same rights as the natives 
thereof.” When Charles Dickens was in Amer- 
ica for the first time he took dinner with one of 
the Harper Brothers, A little boy came to the 
table, and Dickens placed him on his knee, and 
said ; ‘‘ You are a very fine boy. You are a very 
fine boy, indeed, You are the son of the great- 
est pirate on earth.” [Laughter.] Charles 
Dickens advocated international copyright with 
perhaps more vigor than tact; but the scheme 
of these gentlemen, who are now trying to de- 
liver us from a remnant of international bar- 
barianism deserves the support of the literary 
and scholarly class throughout the land. 

3. ‘What are the three or four best books ve- 
cently issued in defense of scientific theism and 
its relations to Christian truth?” 

I beg leave most earnestly to recommend 
Prof. Samuel Harris’s work on “the Scien- 
tific Basis of Theism”; Prof. George P. Fisher's 
work on * The Grounds of Theistic and Chris- 
tian Belief” ; the recent very suggestive volume 
by Prof. Henry Drummond on “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World,” a book containing now 
and then an immature page, but, after all, quite 
worthy of attention as an original essay written 
in the interests of religious science ; and, lastly, 
but by no means least, the fascinating biog- 
raphy of Prof. Clerk Maxwell, one of the most 
accomplished opponents of materialism that 
England has produced, and whose eulogy was 
pronounced in London by Professor Helmholtz. 

4. ‘Ought temperance text-books to be intro- 
duced by law into the common schools?” 

I must say yes, with decision. Probably the 
very best general text-books on the laws of 
health, with sections on the evils of intemper- 
ance, are better than separate text-books, devoted 
to the temperance issue alone. 

5. ** What progress has the movement for the 
introduction of such text-books made at the 
West and in the East?” 

The legislatures of Michigan, Vermont and 
New Hampshire have already provided for the 
introduction of temperance text-books into 
the common schools under their control. [Ap- 
plause.} A lady of Boston—on whose remark- 
able eloquence and philanthropic self-sacrifice 
may Heaven send the richest blessings !—Mrs, 
Hunt, has been acting as an apostle for some 
years on the topic of temperance text-books in 
schools, She has really awakened the attention 
of the rulers of the land to their duty toward 
its children. The most remarkable of her vic- 
tories is to be seen in that saintly place, the 
legislature of New York, my native state. 
{Laughter.] The Senate at Albany has recently 
passed the following act, which I read as one of 
the most suggestive signs of the times: 

“The people of the State of New York, repre- 
sentedin Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 

“ SEcTION 1. Provision shall be made by the prop- 
er local school authorities for instructing all pupils 
in all schools supported by public money, or under 
state control, in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. 

“ Secrion 2 No certificate shall be granted any 
person to teach in the public schools of the State of 


iology and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system.” 

6. “‘ Ought a triple pledge of total abstinence 

from intoxicating beverages, tobacco and pro- 

fanity to be generally introduced into Sunday- 
schools ? ” 

A thousand times, yes. [Applause.] If there 
be any preacher who cannot administer such a 
triple pledge to any young person under his 
care, and recommend it by example as well as 
by precept, I greatly pity the young person and 
yet more the preacher. [Laughter and applause.] 
7. “What attitudeis now being taken on the 
topic of total abstinence by fashionable circles 
in the land?” 

It isa great pleasure to emphasize the fact 
that in the Boston Art Club a proposition to have 
a wine-room was recently defeated by a vote 
taken after a month’s canvass, and standing only 
68 for to 368 against. [Applause.] In New York 
the sixteenth annual dinner of Sorosis was given 
a few days ago at Delmonico’s, without wine. 

8. ‘Do we not need a New Theology to apply 
to the cases of Aristides, Scipio, the Roman 
Gracchi, and, perhaps, the questioner might have 
asked, to that of Cornelius?” 

The case of the latter is decided in the New 
Testament most safely and in a way thoroughly 
orthodox. I believe, therefore, that the case of 
every man in a similar position is decided by the 
same authority. 

9. ‘* What of Matthew Arnold on Emerson?” 

10. “* What of Matthew Arnold’s Agnosticism?” 

What of any pessimist on an optimist? What 
of any agnostic on a devout theist? The philos- 
ophy of Matthew Arnold and that of Mr. Emer- 
son are thoroughly antagonistic. Mr. Arnold is 
a polished icicle. He is to be spoken of with 
high respect as a man of letters ; but he has him- 
self confessed that he has no consecutive scheme 
of thought as to the universe and does not wish 
for one. The literary sense explains everything 
to him, both inside the Bible and outside of it. 
He does not see through Nature to Nature’s God. 
Mr. Emerson was always proclaiming: ‘‘ Nature 
is too thin a screen ; the glory of the Omnipresent 
God bursts through everywhere.” I regret that 
Mr. Emerson did not free himself wholly from 
Neo-Platonic positions in philosophy ; but I had 
a thousand times rather have Neo-Platonism dif- 
fused through society than the superficial and 
self-contradictory scheme of thought known as 
agnosticism. Arneld’s creed falls far below 
Carlyle’s and Goethe’s natural supernaturalism, 

As to Mr. Emerson literary rank, and Mr. 
Arnold’s iconoclastic comments on it, Prof. 
Hermann Grimm, of Berlin University, a more 
profound and much more dispassionate critic 
than Matthew Arnold, published not long ago in 
an American preface to his life of Goethe, these 
deliberate words: ‘‘I am very much indebted to 
America, I can indeed say that no author, with 
whose writings I have lately become acquainted, 
has had such an influence upon me as Emerson. 
The manner of writing of this man, whom I 
hold to be the greatest of all living authors, has 
revealed to me a new way of expressing thought. 
Although I grew up in the study of Goethe and 
had had much intercourse with those who have 
known him personally, Iam indebted to Emer- 
son for that historicul view of Goethe in which I 
have sought to represent him.” This passage is 
dated in May, 1880, when Thomas Curlyle was 
yet alive. 





THE LECTURE. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE NEW THEOLOGY? 


The great event of the twentieth century in 
philosophy seems to me likely to be the upset- 
ting of naturallaw. It has been the glory of the 
Nineteenth Century to prove that natural laws 
are omnipresent in the physical universe. We 
begin to suspect that these laws are omnipresent 
not only in the physica) universe, but also in the 
moral. The deepest faith of science is expressed 
by the two foremost poets of our time, in words 
of singularly profound religious, as well as phil- 
oaophical significance : 

“God islaw—say the wise—O soul! and let us rejoice! 

For, if he thunder by law, the thunder is yet his 

voice; 

Speak to him thou; for he bears, and spirit with 

spirit may meet; 

Closer is hethan breathing and nearer than hands 

and feet.” 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
“T spoke asI saw; 

I report, as a man may of God’s work—All’s Love; yet 
all’s Law. 
Now I iay down the judgeship he lent me. Each 
faculty tasked 
To perceive him has gained an abyss where a dew- 

drop was asked.” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
These are the great events on the edge of which 
I believe we stand : 
1, The completion of the proof of the omni- 
presence of natural physical law. 

2. The completion of the proof of the omni- 
presence of natural moral law. 

8. The upsetting of natural law, or the proof 
that itis only a process, not a power; onlya 
method of operation, not an operator. 








New York, after the frat day of January, 1685, who 
has not passed a satisfactory examination in phys 
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methods of operation in the natural and in the 
spiritual world. 

In the progress of religious thought we are 
on the eve of reaping a vast harvest in the field 
of natural theology. We are already sharpening 
the sickles for this gathering of ripe grain, and 
the foremost investigators of the world are al- 
ready beginning to bring home abundant sheaves, 
In the twentieth century I hope science itself will 
speak of Nature in the tone of the Psalms, It 
will not be said that natural law governs the uni- 
verse ; it will be said that a personal God is om- 
nipresent in all the affairs of Nature. The Divine 
Transcendence and the Divine Immanence will 
both be emphasized ; and so we shall avoid pan- 
theism, on the one hand, and a merely mechani- 
cal theism, on the other. We shall learn what 
depth of truth there is in the saying of our ad- 
vanced scholars that the universe isnot governed 
by natural laws, but only according to natural 
laws; that our present common speech 
about natural laws governing the universe is 
superficial and benighted, and that, if we are to 
come into a position abreast of science, we must 
learn to use phrases which assert the omnipres- 
ence of a personal God ruling everything in the 
physical and the moral world. Let us anticipate 
the twentieth century. As to the Divine Omni- 
presence and the open secret of natural super- 
naturalism, let us, in the name of Science itself, 
live in the faith of a David, an Isaiah, a Carlyle, 
a Goethe, a Tennyson, a Browning, a Keshub 
Chunder Sen. 

Our ordinary schemes of theological instruc- 
tion need expansion in the newest fields of nat- 
ural theology. Ihave for years advocated the 
founding of theological professorships for the 
discussion of the relations between religion and 
science. I hold in my hand a book entitled 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” and 
written by a professor of these relations, who 
teaches at Glasgow. It is a suggestive eontri- 
bution to the unmasking of God in the natural 
laws. ‘The topic of natural law in the spiritual 
world is likely to rise to the front in the region 
of natural theology,and claim more and more at- 
tention in the name of the scientitic method itself. 
Although the soundest scholars have reached the 
goal to which natural theology now moves, it is 
yet far off for the average thought of the people. 
I point to the goal from the outset of our course, 
to encourage you to patience in pursuing the 
path which leads to it. 

Professor Shedd says that the great law of 
church history for 1,800 years has been that prog- 
ress in theology has been incited by the attacks 
of the skeptic and of the latitudinarian. What 
are these attacks in our time? Progress will 
consist in the triumphant repulse of the attacks 
of the materialist, the atheist, the agnostic. 
Does death end all? Is thesoal free? If man 
hus personality, is there a God who has person- 
ality? The first question is not whether there 
be a God, but whether there bea free, responsi- 
ble soul. But behind this question lies yet 
another. What are the tests of certainty? How 
do we know that we can know anything at all? 

Is it necessary to bring all these questions 
into the pulpit? By nomeans. I am not in the 
pulpit. If I were preaching on the Sabbath day 
I should take a text from God’s holy written 
word and endeavor to make it flame in the 
depths of the consciences of my hearers. But 
here and now, in a peculiar position, Iam speak- 
ing, by your permission, on the relations of re- 
ligious to scientific truth, and it does not do for 
me toevade difficulties, It does not do for me 
to overlook the fact that, with not a few of the 
literary and scientific class, the question now is 
not so much how to save the soul as whether there 
be a soul; not so much how to prepare for the 
final judgment as whether there be any future 
life at all; not so much how to be at peace with 
God as whether there bea God. Victory hon- 
estly gained over determined opponents is a 
mark of progress in theology ; and that victory is 
often verified by the fact of the silence of the 
opponents or the gradual winning of them to 
the Christian ranks, Great works on natural 
religion are now needed, great works on ethics, 
great works on the freedom of the will, great 
works on the proof that man has a soul, great 
works on the tests of certainty. Along the line 
of our needs is to run the line of progress. 

There are two definitions of theology—one 
which makes it the broad, philosophical, univer- 
sal system of religious truth; another which 
confines its range to the practical answer to the 
question, ‘*What must I do to be saved?” If by 
theology you mean the knowledge of the truths 
embraced under the latter definition, I do not 
expect much progress in theology. The answer 
to the question ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” I 
believe has been settled some hundreds of years. 
If I startle any one by affirming that progress 
must occur in theological science as in any other 
science, it will be remembered that I mean by 

theology—and now I give a definition deliber- 
ately—the whole range of religious truth, And 
by the whole range, I mean not merely religious 
truth as a theory, but such truth in application 
to practice. 
Take the single and supreme question, ‘‘ What 
must Ido to be saved?” This inquiry implies 
that he who asks it believes six things—that he 
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that it may be Jost or saved, that its loss or sal- 
vation depends on something which the soul 
may itself do, that the soul is therefore free, 
that man is an accountable being. Now, the 
agnostic, the atheist, the materialist of our time 
is in doubt as to all these propositions. How- 
ever ludicrous and pitiable this posture of 
unbelief or unrest may be, the certainty is that 
the progress of physical science has thrown 
many men into this kind of skepticism. In 
Augustine’s time, in Luther’s and Bishop Butler’s, 
men did not doubt so much on these points ; and, 
therefore, the defenders of Christianity built up 
bulwarks around it at other points. We must 
now build at the points that are the most often 
and efficiently attacked. 

All the deepest questions in theology and 
geience in our time run back to the inquiry, 
What is the test of certainty? 

From whatever point we start we reach this 
game question. Theology has several branches. 
You have, first, Apologetics, or the proof that 
man has a soul, that there is a personal God and 
that we are immortal. These topics belong to 
Philosophical Apologetics, But you have also 
to show that there has been a historical revela- 
tion made, and this you do under the head of 
Historical Apologetics. Then you have a great 
department touching on the nature of man, and 
this 1s called, in theology, Anthropology. Then 
you have Theology proper, or the nature of God. 
You then have Christology, or the doctrine of 
the person of Christ. And then, Soteriology, 
or the doctrine of the conditions of salvation, 
the topic of the New Birth and the Atonement. 
Lastly, you have Eschatology, the doctrine of the 
last things, the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment. 

In each of these departments progress in the- 
ology must readjust thought in such a way as to 
silence opponents and unite the friends of Chris- 
tian positions. But how am I to commence my 
examination of these great regions of discussion, 
unless I first reach some clear conclusion as to 
the tests of certainty? I cannot enter Apolo- 
getics. I cannot put my foot on the outermost 
step of the staircase leading up to this temple of 
thought as to the nature of man and of God 
and their relations, without discussing the tests 
of certainty. 

Difficult as this theme may be, it is not alto- 
gether an unfamiliar one ; for modern literature 
has made it, perhaps, mischievously well known. 
The trouble in our time is that the most recon- 
dite questions of the schools are thrown before the 
newspapers, the lyceums, the average fireside 
for discussion and settlement. Topics on which 
a lifetime needs to be spent, if you are to form a 
sound opinion concerning them, we are called 
upon to settle in the street and in the club. 
Every man, in our age, exercises judgment for 
himself, when as yet not every man has judg- 
ment to exercise. Especially does the literary or 
the scientific class in our time think itself capa- 
ble of settling all the great philosophical and 
theological questions. Has this class not had 
high culture given to it? But many a man who 
has gone through college never studied theology. 
In our time nearly all theological branches are 
excluded from college courses. The topics of 
philosophy are rarely tanght in a four years 
course in a university. Many a cultured man of 
letters knows nothing, practically, of the deep 
problems of theism ; nothing, in a scientific way, 
of theology. And so I, in the name of the 
authority of experts, repudiate the claim so 
arrogantly made by many merely scientific and 
literary men to settle these fundamental ques- 
tions which belong to theologians and philoso- 
phers, strictly so-called. We must have great 
experts of great native ability to discuss relig- 
ious science, and we must learn to respect them. 
As in navigation, as in military affairs, as in 
mining, as in any practical matter, so in theology 
and philosophy, we must learn to respect the 
unanimous opinion of those who have given 
prolonged attention to these most complicated 
themes. It is a flaw in our modern civilization 
that we have not enough middle education to 
form a link between the masses of the people 
and the real leaders of thought on high 
topics. I hope that I am not making myself un- 
popular by insisting here that it is the duty of 
the platform, pulpit and press, as well as of the 
schools, to try to form such a middle link, and 
thus to educate the community to a point at 
which it may determine for itself who has a 
right to speak authoritatively on these themes. 

If I am audacious this morning I am follow- 
ing the lead of men the latchets of whose shoes 
Iam unworthy to unloose. I am asking you to 
enter a somewhat recondite fleld ; but I shall not 
refer to it again. Nevertheless, if I did not en- 
ter itonce you would say that I had evaded a 
central difficulty. 

What, then, are we to lay down as the test of 
certainty? 

1. Self-evident truth is the final ‘test of cer- 
tainty. 

2. The self-evident truths are the basis of both 
science and theology. 

8. They are equivalent to the cans and can- 
nots of Scripture, 

“‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” It is 
perfectly self-evident that a door cannot be open 
and shut at one and the same time. ‘A foun- 





tain cannot bring forth at the same time sweet 
water and bitter.” ‘Unless a man be born 
again he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

4, Self-evident truths are the intuitions, strict- 
ly so-called. They are the basis of intuitional 
theology. They are axioms, They are the 
foundation of what I have called axiomatic the- 
ology. 

5. What are the marks of intuitive truth? 
Five—self-evidence, necessity, universality, per- 
sistence, consistency. 

It is impossible to imagine the opposite of a 
self-evident truth. The chief trait of axiomatic 
truth is the inconceivability of the contrary. Of 
course faith in such truth persists, in spite of all 
attempts to destroy it. It has consistency with 
all other truth. Its universality and necessity re- 
sult from its self evidence. (See President Mc- 
Cosh’s work on “The Intuitions”; also Prof. 
Samuel Harris on ‘‘The Philosophical Basis of 
Theism,” pp. 26—81 ; also Chap. v.) 

Now I am determined that you shail under- 
stand that scholars on this point of the test of 
certainty are not talking at random. There are 
in the mind certain absolutely necessary ideas, 
It 18 easy for me to imagine that all the objects 
in this room might be annihilated ; but I cannot 
possibly imagine that a portion of the space of 
this room could be annihilated. That is a very cu. 
rious fact in the mind, I can imagine that all the 
events since sunrise might not have happened ; 
I cannot even imagine that the duration from 
sunrise to the present moment should not have 
existed. I try, for instance, to annihilate a por- 
tion of the space in this room, and I bring down, 
in imagination, space from yonder corner. I 
leave space behind it. I try to annihilate a por- 
tion of duration ; I find I leave duration behind. 
I cannot imagine the truth of the opposite of the 
proposition that every event must have a suffi- 
cient cause 4 that two straight lines cannot in- 
close a space; that a thing cannot be and not be 
at one and the same time in one and the same 
sense, It is the business of the philosophers to 
discuss our mental operations, and to make out a 
list of these absolutely self-evident propositions, 
(See for a fuller discussion of “Intuition, In- 
stinct, Experiment, and Syllogism as Tests of 
Truth,” the Boston Monday Lectures on ‘‘Tran- 
scendentalism,” pp. 10—17.) 

Please notice the distinction between evidence 
and self evidence. It is perfectly evident that 
the distance from here to the reef on which the 
“City of Columbus” struck is so many miles, 
The surveyors, on examination, could tell us 
how many; but it is self-evident, without any 
examination, that the shortest distance from here 
to that reef is a straight line, The surveyors 
might make an examination and prove by their 
compasses and measuring chains that the short- 
est distance is a straight line ; but that would not 
add to the strength of our conviction on the 
point at all, Wholly without examination, not 
by evidence, but by self-evidence, we know that 
the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line, And just so we know many moral 
truths. For instance, that guilt can be the 
quality of only voluntary action. 

I give this definition of self-evident truth, or 
of intuition, because the latter word is used con- 
stantly in the most careless way by our popular 
writers, and even by some theological authori- 
ties. We are told that the Christian conscious- 
ness is te settle what doctrines we are to receive. 
When you analyze the meaning of this phrase 
you find it has many significations. We are told 
that the intuitions must determine what our con- 
victions should be in religious things; and when 
you ask for a definition of the intuitions, you 
sometimes find thatthe moral instincts merely. 
and not the intuitions, strictly so-called,are meant 
Theodore Parker, as I have had occasion to 
show on this platform in years gone by, con- 
fused intuition and instinct. Scores of literary 
men and many preachers and religious authors 
do the same. Theodore Parker founded his 
Absolute Religion on the assertion that we 
have a positive intuition of God’s existence and 
of the fact of immortality. Now, I can imagine 
that there is no immortality; there is nothing 
self-contradictory in that imagination. I can 
even imagine that there is no God; there is 
nothing absolutely self-contradictory in such a 
proposition. SoI never teach that we have a 
strictly intuitive knowledge of the divine exist- 
ence and of immortality ; and yet there is many 
a theologian that would assail me on this point 
and affirm that I am not sufficiently reverent 
toward the spiritual instincts of human nature if 
Isay I do not know by direct intuition that 
there isa God, I do not fight with these theolo- 
gians. I believe I know by instinct, though not by 
intuition, strictly so-called, that there is a God. 
I believe that we have an instinct within us that 
points to immortality just as surely as the in- 
stinct of the bird points to the Southern 
climate. Making a distinction between intuition 
and instinct, I hope I avoid obscurity and mysti- 
cism. I would build on intuition only what the 
scientific definition justifies, and the definition 
is that an intuition is a truth in which we can 
find these five traits, self-evidence, aera ony 
universality, persistence, consistency. 


We have a sense of dependence and obliga- 


tion which assures us of the divine existence. I 


grant that we feel God and a judgment to come ; 

that mighty instincts in us point to the fact of 

the divine existence and of immortality, As 

we feel that there ate the beautiful and the true 

outside us, 0 we feel that there is the good— 

but the Three are One and that One is He. 

There is a mighty moral instinct in conscience, 

pointing, of course, to the moral law. It may 

be said that we actually feel that law; but the 
law is only a method of operation of the Law, 

Giver. The law implies lawegiver, I sometimes 
say we have a God 28. Butldo not 
defend the doctrine of Theodore Parker and of 
a mystical class of modern theologians, that we 
have, strictly, an intuition of the divine exist- 
ence. We know the divine existence by one 
single step of inference from axiomatic truth. 
We feel the divine existence by our instinct, or, 
as Prof. Henry B. Smith, of New York, said, 
by our connatural impulse. That I may not 
not seem to be too cautious, let me read one of 
the authorities that is im general reverenced by 
those who oppose such views on this point as I 
am now defending, ‘The knowledge of the 
existence of God as an objective fact,” says 
Prof. Henry B, Smith, “is not an abso- 
lutely intuitive knowledge, in the sense that the 
knowledge of our own existence is, or even tha! 
the knowledge of the Eternal World is. If it 
were there would be no more of intellectual 
atheism than of pure idealism; yet there is 
much more, The denial of the existence of 
God does not involve an absolute contradic- 
tion.” (Introduction to ‘ Christian Theology,” 
p. 90). 

Why am I so cautiobs on this point of the dis- 
tinction between intuition and instinct? Because 
I am in the thick of battle with men who give no 
quarter. I must have a clean-cut definition of 
intuition ; otherwise Ican do nothing. If I put 
into intuition what belongs only to instinct, I 
shall be accused of being unscientific, unfair and 
evasive, All science recognizes the authority of 
the strictly self-evident truths, 1 put them at the 
same hight in the system of theological thought 
as the Bible puts its cans and cannots; for they 
are aciually the same stones in the building. 
Give me a strict definition of self-evident truth 
and I will parallel every truth of that sort by a 
can or cannot out of the Holy Word and justify 
myself in the name, not only of Science, but of 
the Scriptures ia this use of the intuitions. 

6. In determining to use only truth strictly 
self-evident as a final test of certainty, we must 
insist, therefore, that the intuitions are to be 
distinguished from the instincts. 

7. But on the instincts are legitimately founded 
many of our most sacred and powerful con- 
victions. On these instincts stands a great part 
of our assured belief as to duty, as to the ex- 
istence of God and the fact of immortality. 

We believe that God makes no half hinges. He 
has so made us that when conscience acts freely 
we cannot help expecting judgment after death, 
cannot help feeling there is a difference between 
right and wrong, cannot help feeling the pres- 
sure of the moral law, or rather of the Law- 
Giver behind 1t. 

Theology I divide into several branches—ax- 
iomatic theology, experimental theology, biblical 
theology, historical theology ; but at the base I put 
the intuitions, the self-evident truths, and build 
on them axiomatic propositions. Then I put the 
instincts above these,and build on them what we 
call experimental theology. Experimental con- 
victions, reached through the instincts, may be as 
authoritative as axiomatic truths reached 
through the intuitions. 

Let me make this clear by a single example. 
Horace Bushnell, in his college days, was almost 
an infidel. He doubted nearly every religious 
proposition that had been brought to his atten- 
tion. A revival was sweeping through the 
college and he was nearly the last of the 
teachers who had not yielded to its influence. 
One evening, pacing up and down his room, in 
the desolation of his skepticism, he said to him- 
self; “There is one thing I have always be- 
lieved. I have never doubted that there is a 
distinction between right and wrong.” Con- 
science has a direct intuition of the difference 
between motives. Certain motives conscience 
does intuitively perceive to be right, and 
others it intuitively perceives to be wrong. 
Horace Bushnell, by the blessing of Heaven, be- 
thought himself of his duty in a practical way. 
He asked: “‘Have I ever yielded to this truth 
which I admit, that there is a difference between 
right and wrong? Have I ever thrown myself 
over the line between right and wrong, toward 
the side of the right,with full purpose and will to 
do only the right? There may be a God, or there 
may not be a God; there may be immortality or 
there may not be.” So atrocious was his skep- 
ticism in this critical hour of his early life, that 
he was in doubt as to these supreme facts. But 
he knelt in his solitude on this one reef of axi- 
omatic truth. He gave himself up to the prompt- 
ings of conscience and yielded utterly, gladly, af- 
fectionately to all he at that time had of light. 
And in the blackness.of the darkness aboye the 
salt, howling foam of that ocean on which he 
was trying to find peace, a window of Heaven 
was opened, and there came upon him the clear’ 








convictions that there is a personal God, that 
there is another life, and that God is ready to 


/near all who call tpon him in sincerity and in 


truth. From that hour he never doubted on 
these points, 

Now, how did he reach these convictions? 1 
believe that he reached them much as we obtain 
the intense impression that there is beauty in the 
world, by cultivating the love of it and making 
ourselves impressible by it. Make yourself per- 
sonally fit to perceive beauty, and it will flame 
upon you from all quarters, Make yourself im- 
pressible by the Omnipresent God, and he will 
speak through your instincts, You say that 
man does not convert himself, and that I am now 
supposing that what God does is leas important 
than what man does in the conversion of the 
soul. Not stall. ‘ Work out our own salvatioti 
with fear and trembling ; for it is God who work- 
eth in you to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
The latter part of that text is good Calviniem ; 
the first part is good Arminianism ; the whole of 
it is good Christianity and philosophy. [Ap* 
plause.] Take the axiomatic truths, take the 
instincts which lead you to God ; yield to them! 
More light will come in the yielding. Obedi- 
ence tothe wsthetic instincts is the organ of 
wsthetic knowledge. Obedience to the spiritual 
instincts is the organ of spiritual knowledge, 
‘*He that doeth the will shall know of the doc- 
trine.” “The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him.” Whenever you open the dome 
window of the soul by absolute, total, affection= 
ate self-surrender to God, he streams in upon 
you, and you have the inner witness of the 
Spirit, which leadsinto all spiritual trath, [Ap* 
plause.] 


Drience, 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE, 








BY PROF. A. 8. PAOKARD, dR. 





Tue first glimpse of the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah is an era ina traveler's life. As he leaves 
Ogden by the evening train to Salt Lake City, 
crosses the Weber River and speeds southward 
over the sage-brush plain, the former bed of the 
lake, the departing rays of the setting sun glori- 
fy a scene of almost celestial beauty. Should 
it be in June (and this is the most agreeable 
time to visit Utah), the gorgeous tints of a Utah 
sunset color and illuminate with an unearthly 
beauty the snow-tipped peaks of the island-moun- 
tains which rise from the bosom of the placid sea 
of salt. The hights of the promontory share in 
the gorgeous coloring, while the serried wall of 
the Wahsatch range on the east reflects back over 
the lake the erimson and purple tints, the Alpen- 
glow resting upon the snows mantling their 
higher summits. Repeated visits to the Salt 
Lake Valley never dull the effect upon the mind 
of this magnificent view, Beautiful and sub- 
lime as are the views from certain points of the 
Italian Lakes, none have made such impressions 
upon our mind as those of the Great Salt Lake 
of Utah, whether we look across its surface from 


bright June day, from the flanks of the Oquirrh 
range at Lake Point. 

After the first view of the lake one desires & 
more familiar acquaintance with its famous 
waters. A bath in Great Salt Lake is another 
of the sensations of the Western tourist. The 
seaside resort of the Latter Day Saint and his 
household is Lake Point, which is situated on 
the shores of the lake, twenty miles west of Salt 
Lake City and under the cliffs of the Oquirrh 
mountain range, which abruptly terminates at 
this point, Here there is a commodious hotel, 
kept in Mormon fashion, formerly by Jeter Clin- 
ton, one of the pillars of the Mormon Church, 
and one of Brigham Young's right-hand men, 
Once a Mormon police judge, at the time we first 
visited Lake Point, he was the landlord, living 
’ with his elder wife and family of grown-up sons 
and daughters, who waited upon the table and 
assisted in other ways, while in a stone farm- 
house across the field resided his younger wife, 
with a family of small ehildren, 

In front of the hotel is a long wharf, with 
rows of bathing houses and steps leading down 
into the briny waters, while another row of 
bathing houses and a rude shelter accommodate 

the hundreds of Mormons—men, women and 
children—with an admixture of Gentiles, who 
come out in hundreds each warm evening on a 
special bathing-train from the city. Bathing in 
Great Salt Lake is, on the whole, not unpieasant, 
The water is delightfully tempered, and so buoy- 
ant that one can swim in it much easier than in 
ocean water, the only drawback being ite ex- 
tremely nauseous and bitter taste; for, if swal- 
lowed, it causes a smarting and burning sensa- 
tion in the throat, or if the spray dashes into 
the eyes it momentarily blinds the swimmer, 
With ordinary care, however, one can enjoy his 
swim, and remain even for hours in the water, 
either in the morning or after the sun has sunk 
low down in the western sky. 

Another feature, besides the blue waters, the 
mountainous coast and the great extent of the 
lake, all of which make it seem like an inland 
sea, isthe large sea gulls which hover over its 
waters and scream in true nautical fashion in 





rough weather or rest peacefully on its placid 
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near Ogden, or to the northward, on « clear} 
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surface in calm days. This bird, the California 
gull, isa wanderer from the Pacific Coast. It 
crosses the Sierra Nevada and spreads over the 
Great Basin, abounding on Great Salt Lake. It 
is said by Ridgway to nest in immense colonies 
on the rocky islands of the Lake, particularly 
Carrington Island. The royal tern is also a vis- 
itor, as is Forster's tern. But the gulls have en- 
deared themselves to the Mormon heart by their 
efficient aid in lessening the numbers of grass- 
hoppers and crickets. They settle down in large 
flocks upon the “benches” and run about 
after the ‘‘ war” or ‘‘ Mormon” crickets, those 
«reat, comical, wingless creatures which at times 
gather in enormous swarms and overrun the 
settler’s wheat-fields, committing terrible havoc. 
How the Rocky Mountain locust or grasshopper 
has impressed itself on the early history of Utah 
is well known. The aid extended by the gulls 
in reducing these hordes is fully appreciated by 
the Latter Day Saints, who have passed stringent 
regulations against the use of firearms on or 
about the lake, so that these birds are very tame 
and familiar about the settlementa. 


Besides the gulls and terns, the white pelican is 
sometimes abundant, flying over the lake surface, 
while the common loon, the double-crested cor- 
morant, the red-breasted teal, green-winged teal, 
the bald-pate, mallard, white-fronted goose and 
wild goose, as well as the swan, visit the lake. 

The “benches” we have referred to, are of 
pecuhar geological interest, and are a character- 
istic feature of the lake scenery. They are long 
terracesor banks extending around the lake at 
different hights, from near the level of the water 
to an altitude of 1,000 feet above the present level. 
These benches are situated on the flanks of the 
mountains, and are only interrupted by the 
cahens which extend down toward the lake 
valleys ; eo well marked are they that the most 
unobeervant tourist is attracted by their regular 
lines and even slopes. These benches have a 
most interesting story to tell. They indicate, in 
unmistakable language, the successive stages in 
the history of Great Salt Lake, begirning with 
the time when it Was a vast expanse of fresh 
water, whose outlet was the Snake River, which 
drained its waters into the Columbia, and 
through the Cascade Range into the Pacific 
Ocean. The ancient history of the Great Salt 
Lake has been worked out in an elaborate way 
by the diff-rent U. 8. geological surveys, M. G. K. 
Gilbert having spent several] years in unraveling 
the details, Bat even to a geologist of super- 
ficial attainments the story is one easily read. 

It will be remembered that the Great Salt Lake 
of Utah was discovered in 1833, by Captain 
Bonneville, whose narrative was published ten 
years later by Washington Irving. It was after- 
ward more fully described by Fremont, and 
again by Stansbury. In 1870, Dr. F. V. Hayden 
thus described the lake-beds and the appearance 
of the lake in prehistoric or Quaternary times. 


“If, now, we pass to what may be called for con- 
venience the Quaternary period, or the one that gradu_ 
ally merges into the present, we shal! find that it 
presents geological features of no ordinary interest. 
In descending the Weber Valley, after we emerge 
from the canon of the Wahsatch range into the open 
valley of Salt Lake, we observe on either side thick 
beds of sand and arenaceous clays, which must have 
been deposited in the quiet waters of a lake. In 
the valley of Salt Lake, and especially that of the 
Weber River, these drift deposits possess a thick- 
ness of several hundred feet, and of these materials 
the terraces are formed. Near Salt Lake City, in 
digging a weil, freab- water shells were found in these 
deposits, forty feet below the surface ; and on the 
North side of the lake, where these deposita are very 
largely exhibited, the cuts in the railroad, through 
the gravel and sands, reveal the greatest abundance 
of fresh-water shells, showing that at this time the 
physical conditi were lily favorable for the 
existence of fresh-water molluecous life. So far as 
I could ascertain these conditions do not exist at the 
present time, or, if they do, it must be only to a 
limited extent. From these observations I infer that 
a vast fresh-water lake once occupied al) this im- 
mense basin; that the smaller ranges of mountains 
were scattered over it as isolated islands, their sam- 
mits projecting above the surface; that the waters 
have gradually and slowly passed away by evapora- 
thon, and the terraces are left to reveal certain oscil- 
lations of level and the steps of progress toward the 
present order of things; and that the briny waters 
have concentrated in those lake basins, which have 
mo outlet. The entire country seems to be full of 
salt springs, which have, in all probability, con- 
tribated a great share to the saline character of the 
waters.” 

It should be remembered that Lake Bonne- 
ville, as Gilbert bas called the ancient Salt Lake, 
and the other ancient lakes to the westward, lay 
in the depressions of the Great Basin, as it was 
called by Fremont—.c., that great valley, which 
has an elevation of about 4,000 feet above the sea, 
and lies between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada. The mountains which rise from 
ite surface, especially within the limite of these 
ancient lakes, are half buried in their own d+ 
tris, which has, by the action of rain and floods, 
been borne down snd spread out over the bottom 
of the lake, forming horizontal beds of sands and 
clays. 

The present benches or terraces are the shore 
lines of this ancient lake. As Gilbert says: 

“The most conspicuous treces of Lake Bonne- 
ville are ite shore lines. Al their greatest expanse 








the waters rose nearly one thousand feet above the 
present level of Great Salt Lake, and at this and nou- 
merous other stages marked their lingerings by 
elaborate beaches and terraces. These are very 

pi ly displayed on the slopes.of the Wahsatch 
range, near Great Salt Lake, and on the rocky 
islands of the lake. When these ancient shores 
have been laved by the waters of the ancient lake, 
they have Jeft their wave-worn marks as plainly as 
recent products of wave work.” 

This ancient lake lay over the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, and had a depth of about nine hundred 
feet, being a thousand feet in the deepest parts, 
its average depth being about four hundred feet. 
Its extreme length, from north to south, was not 
far from three hundred and fifty miles, while its 
greatest width may have been one hundred and 
twenty-five miles. Its area was much less reg- 
ular than at present, and has been estimated to 
be about eighteen thousand square miles, or a 
little less than that of Lake Huron, and eight 
times as great as Great Salt, Utah and Sevier 
lakes combined. 

Beds of rock salt, gypsum, and other saline 
substances occur in the clays and maris of the 
lower benches, but none exist in the upper- 
most deposits which formed portions of the lake- 
bottom when the water stood highest. This 
would indicate that the waters of the ancient 
lake were nearly or quite fresh. 

The lake may have, in former times, been like 
those of Central Africa. These lakes, particu- 
larly Tanganyika, are slightly briny; and yet 
they sustain a variety of fish and shells. Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, who discovered the outlet of 
Lake Tanganyika, found that many of the 
streams which empty into the lake run through 
salt soil, so that if the surplus water passed off 
by evaporation alone, the lake would become as 
salt as brine. Cameron says: “The whole 
country was at one time an enormous lake; 
of this sea, most probably a fresh- 
water one. Tanganyika, the Nyanzas, and the 
Livingstone lakes are probably the 1emains.” 

Have we not here a parallel between the pres- 
ent Lake Tanganyika on the great plateau of 
Central Africa, with its outlet, the Congo River, 
and the ancient Lake Bonneville, with its former 
outlet, the Columbia River. 

Another salt lake, lying far westward, near the 
base of the Sierra Nevada, is Owen’s Lake. It 
receives ita waters from Owen's River, but is now 
a strong brine, being without an outlet ; but Mr. 
Gilbert tells us that it is surrounded by ancient 
beaches, and in the sands of the most elevated 
of these beaches abundant specimens of fresh- 
water mussels (Anodonta) testify to its former 
freshness, 

That the lake, when near its higher levels, 
sustained a tolerably abundant assemblage of 
shell fish seemed proved by our examination of 
the floor of a cave at Lake Point. Far up on the 
sides of the Oquirrh Mountains area series of 
rock precipices, which were plainly enough worn 
out of the sides of the mountains, which are of 
limestone, by the beating of the waves. In one 
of these rock shelves is a deep cavern, or “ Pur- 
gatory,” about two hundred feet above the pres- 
ent level of the lake, which had been worn out 
by the waves. The cave is two hundred and 
seventy-five feet deep, and the chasm is twelve 
feet wide at the entrance, the walls converging 
to the further end ; the roof is of breccia. Upon 
searching under the stones lying about on the floor 
we found several insects—a harvestman, a thou- 
sand-legs and other forms which showed that in 
this isolated cave there existed a true cave-fauna, 
On digging into the black loam of the floor of 
the cave human skull-bones were found, which 
indicated that the cave had been either inhabited 
or served at least as the temporary retreat of the 
Ute Indiana, or their ancestors, 

Under the black loam the cave is tloored with 
a light-colored mar! containing little fresh-water 
snail-shells. It is plain that these molluscs must 
have lived in abundance in the waters of the 
lake; and from specimens discovered by the 
United States geologists in similar marls in other 
localities, amounting in all toa dozen species. 
Thus there was an abundant assemblage of shell 
fish, represented by countless individuals which 
peopled the ancient lake. This is direct proof 
that the water was almost if not quite fresh. 
When it became so low that ite outlet into the 
Snake River was cut off, its waters became salt 
by evaporation and the saline matter carried 
into it by the streams pouring into it. 

Such, then, was the nature of Great Salt Lake 
in former times ; and doubtless, as at present in 
Utah Lake, trout and other fish abounded in its 
waters and fed upon the snails and other ani- 
mal life of the lake. 

What a contrast does the present lake present! 
It is simply a great, shallow brine pool, averag- 
ing about fifteen feet in depth, and with a pro- 
fusion of living beings, which exist under such 
unique conditions as to excite our surprise. 

Baows Univensrrr. 





Ox New Year's Day the Pope of Rome was 
informed thata lady who had lived in London 
had died, leaving him « fortune of nearly $2,- 
500,000. He has decided to send one of his 
aan sae Sates Goan & in 

to secure this - ~~, in her 
life-time, was give a 
to Peter's pence. , — 





Fine Arts. 
THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
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Tux Exhibition grows upon one. Some of the 
smaller pictures that do not attract attention at 
first,upon examination turn out to be of uncom- 
mon excellence. This is eminently true of 
Frederick Dielman’s single work (No. 316), 
** Between Sittings” ; a graceful figure of a pretty 
woman, who has been sitting for her portrait, 
and rests dreamily studying the artist’s work. 
The pose of the figure is admirable; and in all 
technical qualities the picture demands the 
fullest praise. The subject is not new, nor is 
it as interesting as the ‘‘ Cloister Pets” of two 
or three years ago; still there is that in it that 
makes it charming; that inexpressible of every 
grace, that we all understand so well, but 
which we cannot quite explain. 

There is a pathetic interest in the works of the 
late A. F. Bellows, three of which are to be 
found in the Exhibition; they are full of that 
tender sentiment that has characterized all the 
works that Mr. Bellows exhibited ; refined, not 
overstrong, sometimes overwrought, but never 
commonplace. 

There seems to be no end to the quaint 
fancies among which F. 8. Church finds his 
subjects. His ‘‘ Pandora” has all the weird 
quaintness, stopping just short of the grotesque, 
that we expect to find in his pictures, The figure 
of Pandora is graceful asa fairy, and the look 
of puzzled fright on the pretty faceis admira- 
ble. There is wonderful delicacy in every line of 
this work, grace in every fold of the drapery, and 
a lovely chord of color through the whole compo- 
sition. Mr. Church has exhibited nothing bet- 
ter than this for years. It is such a picture as 
might make the artist’s reputation if it had not 
been made long ago. 

Samuel Coleman is true to those traditions 
of old that are called academic; but he is true 
to them at their best, and does not become their 
slave. His pictures show that the dead and gone- 
ness of the Academy clique is not s0 much ow- 
ing to the traditions it held as the way in which 
they were put in practice. Mr. Coleman's indi- 
viduality has never been lost in his methods. 
There is a certain mannerism in his work ; but it 
is a mannerism made vital by a keen love of 
Nature and study of effects. He is a master of 
composition, and there is a certain dreamy qual- 
ity in his color that gives to his pictures a charm 
peculiarly their own. 

T. De Thulstrup has two pictures in the Ex- 
hibition—robust peasants with good color in 
their faces, naturalness in their movements, and 
picturesque as to their costumes. ‘‘ Greta” is a 
wonderfully clever picture, and ‘‘ Going to the 
Wedding” is not far behind itin strength and 
vivacity. 

We have always prophesied great things of 
Charles Melville Dewey’s pictures ; and there is 
no occasion to retract the words of praise that 
have so frequently been bestowed upon his 
methods of viewing Nature and interpreting her 
moods. ‘*When Snow the Pasture Sheets” is a 
Winter scene, in which there is chill enough to 
suit the most ardent apostle of realism. It isa 
true transcript of that page of Nature which 
represents the world in a restful, snuw-shrouded 
sleep. The revealed anatomy of trees, the bare 
outlines of fields and the broad fields of gray 
shadows on white snow, with a gray sky above, 
give one the impressson of all that is serene 
and of much that is grand in Winter. This is 
not the most agreeable of Mr. Dewey’s pictures ; 
but it is one of the most faithful and has, per- 
haps, as much study in it as any picture he hay 
shown. The “‘ Early September” is more pleasing, 
and not far behind in technical qualities. 

Miss Rosina Emmett has departed from her 
usual decorative subjects and somewhat sensa- 
tional portraite to give us two pictures, full of 
freshness and out-of-door atmosphere, in the 
** Colorado Hillside” and “‘ Newport Rocks.” 

Gerome Ferris, in his “* Fellah Woman Selling 
Watermelons,” has managed a difficult mass of 
intense green in the foreground in such a way as 
not to utterly ruin the coloring of a well-posed 
Oriental figure, and a background of faithful 
Oriental accessories. 

J. William Pattison sends a picture of cattle, 
with one central figure of a young girl. The cat- 
tle are admirable. The girlis pretty as to her 
face, but rather clumsily posed, and her costume 
is rather extraordinary, being confined to loose- 
ly fitting undergarment and pair of black Pari- 
sian corsets. 

Alfred Fredericks has found an old subject in 
his “Rip Van Winkle”; but he has treated it 
originally, and has not exhibited so good a work 
for many a day. The color is rather somber, 
but, perhaps, not too much so for the weird, the 
grotesque character of the spectral bowlers. 
The face and figure of “Rip” are full of life; a 
strong, lithe, good-hearted fellow from whom 
not much but good fellowship and pure animal 
spirits may be expected. 

F. Childe Hassam sends & poor subject, tech- 
nically well treated, in a picture which he calls 
“ Getting Well.” It is hung conspicuously ; but 
is not half so worthy of attention as the October 








hillside that hangs in the corridor. Mr. Hassam 

is comparatively a new comer in the Exhibi- 
tion. He will surely always be welcome if he 
sends pictures as true and tender as this idyl of 
fallen leaves and brown fields, 

W. H. Lippincott has several portrait studies 
in the Exhibition, They are not worthy to be 
named with this artist’s work in oils, There is a 
certain affectation about them, quite at odds 
with the usual grace of Mr. Lippincott’s faces 
and figures. 

There is much life, full color, and admirable 
architectural study in Wm. Magrath’s “‘ Rue de 
Epicerie, Rouen.” The large group has all the 
naturalness of life, and nut as is too often the 
case, the hard and fast arrangement of the 
theatrical tableau. 

F. D. Millet’s ‘Cymbal Player” is capital. 
What movement there isin it! What rhythmic 
grace! In color, in the perfect harmony of all 
its parts, in drawing, in the flow of costume 
and its delightful simplicity and classical feeling 
it leaves little to bedesired. As a subject it does 
not go very far; but as far as it does go, it tells 
its story in a way not likely to be forgotten. 

Robert C. Minor has five pictures in the Ex- 
hibition. In his landscapes he proves himself a 
poet as well as a painter. He paints like a man 
who loves both Natureand art. There is in them 
something of that delicacy that made Corot’s 
work so delightful to the dreamer, and 
of that strength which makes D’Aubigny’s work 
so delightful to the realist. 

There are in the Exhibition the usual number 
of flower subjects ; and most of them have been 
hung in the corridor. Some of them are well 
placed here, and deserving of attention ; others 
should have been put outside the door. Miss 
Abbatt’s overtliowing bow! of Autumn flowers is 
a mass of rich coloring; some of the roses are 
graceful and pretty, and the pansies not too 
obtrusive ; but most of these works are not worth 
much except for a purely decorative purpose, 
andeven better things can be found for this use. 








Sanitary. 


STATE AND LOCAL BOARDS OF 
HEALTH. 


Ir was a great event in the future of sanitary 
science and art in this country when, about 
fourteen years since, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts authorized a state board of health. 
The measure was chiefly due to the enterprising 
wife of one of the leading members of the legisla- 
ture, She had become so impressed with the 
sickness and deaths resulting from insanitary 
conditions that she succeeded in impressing 
others with the need of state action. 

One state after another followed the example 
of Massachusetts, until now about twenty-five of 
the states have boards of health. These have 
had success or failure accordingly as they have 
been sustained by a public opinion, which at 
first it was chiefly their duty to form. In some 
states, as in Virginia and North Carolina, the 
boards were so poorly provided with means as 
to lead to only temporary existence. In others 
they have been wisely and generously supported 
until they have become great powers for good. 
In New York State the struggle was a long and 
doubtful one, because so often political or pro- 
fessional complications did not permit the desira- 
bility to be discussed on its merits. Two or three 
of the largest states have been struggling for 
years to secure such legislation. The case of 
Pennsylvania illustrates how unfairly a sectarian 
rivalry may embarrass such a cause. There it 
has been chiefly an unwarrantable contention 
between different schools of medicine. In every 
bill proposed there was thrust an amendment 
providing for an assortment of medical men of 
different schools of practice. All this was 
unwise, since in the formation of health boards 
there should be no recognition of assorted 
classes ; but the choice of persons well fitted to 
serve should, without limitation, be left to the 
appointing powers. If a physician, ora drug- ~ 
gist or an engineer is found competent there 
need be no hesitancy on account of his mode 
of practice, or his special notions, since these do 
not come into requisition in his official relation 
to public health, The moment there is an 
attempt to assort schools of medicines there is 
sure to be animosity. On the other hand. where 
appointments have been left untrammeled by 
limitations, those of different schools have been 
appointed on the same board and worked har- 
moniously together. This is quite well illus- 
trated in West Virginia and Illinois where, among 
other good work, attempt has been made 
to get rid of irregular practitioners as 
detrimental tothe public health. These boards 
took the ground that the point at issue was not 
as between allopathic or homeopathic or 
eclectic, but only raised the question of certified 
graduation from an incorporated institution, or 
an ability to pass a satisfactory examination 
before a competent board. The result has been 
that, in Illinois, those of different medical sects 
have made common cause against the common 
enemies of health and have driven out of the state 
over 1,500 men, who, of their own sweet will and 
without education or authority.had assumed the 
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title of doctor of medicine. 











Asa result of the 
clearing in Illinois and Western Virginia, Ohio 
and Indiana have had a fearful influx of irregu- 
lars, and legislation is sought to correct the 
evil. But for other objects, and interests of 
health as well, Ohio is now seeking to draw 
popular attention to the importance of health 
legislation, Some attempts have heretofore 
been made which have not succeeded. But now 
an Ohio State Sanitary Association has been 
formed,including the names of those prominent 
both in civic and professional life. A program 
of its first meeting, to be held February 14th 
and 15th, reaches us aud shows that numbers 
are intent upon the good work. In it 
they have our _heartiest encouragement 
and well wishes. Editors, teachers and profes- 
sional men of various departments seem to have 
joined hands in the effort. Itis high time that 
the educational interests of our states were 
aroused to the importance of intelligent disci- 
pline in this direction.~ Mr. Simpson, Vh.D., 
the Superintendent of Public Schools for Mans- 
field, and Dr. Finch, President of the Board of 
Health for Columbus, and Professor Conklin, of 
Delaware, lend their aid inthis work. Drainage, 
sewerage and water supply are presented by 
Professor Armich, Dr. McCurdy and Prof. Edwin 
Orton, the State Geologist. Dr. Reeves goes 
over from West Virginia to give his valuable 
experience as to the working of health laws in 
his state. Various other names appear upon 
the prospectus, which insure a wise discussion 
of the many subjects announced. All such 
meetings and associations as this serve to bring 
the facts in evidence before the people, and thus 
to give information on most vital subjects. The 
avidity with which such knowledge is now 
sought makes it all the more important that 
those should speak who can speak with no 
uncertain sound and whose names are some 
authority for the advice and directions given. 
There is too much of a floating literature on 
sanitary subjects, which is well nigh terrific in 
denunciation of this fashion or that appetite, 
and yet which does not seek or know the physio- 
logical basis of life. 


Schoot and College. 


THERE are various topics of interest to 
engross the attention of Amberst College at 
present. Walker Hall is completed (the amount 
expended upon it in course of construction hav- 
ing reached the sum of $90,000), and recitations 
are regularly held in it. The new gymnasium, 
which will require some $65,000 to be turned 
over into the hands of the College in a well- 
equipped condition, ix advancing as rapidly as 
the architect, Mr. E. L. Roberts, can push the 
work. The grounds of the College are also to be 
taken under special care this Spring, and some 
embellishments and alterations effected. The 
base-ball nine are training and the athletic 
interests generally active. According to a report 
addressed to the Amherst alumni, by President 
Seelye, the cost of the library enlargement was 
$4,700. At present there are 43,000 volumes ac- 
cessible on its shelves to the students, the an- 
nual income of the fund for purchasing the 
books being $4,500. 





..The annual catalogue of Princeton, just 
published, shows that the Faculty now numbers 
thirty professors, besides a corps of tutors, in- 
structors and lecturers. The John C. Green 
School of Science, established in 1873, and now 
finely organized and equipped with library, 
laboratories and museum, has eighty-six stu- 
dents. The department of philosophy, founded 
by a gift of $150,000 from Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, 
of New York, is more recent and has not com- 
pleted its organization. A chair of ethics will 
beadded next Autumn, and graduate courses 
will be established in most branches of this de- 
partment. The School of Art, endowed by the 
trustees of the late Frederick Marquand, of New 
York, has a course of lectures on art, by Pro- 
fessors Marquand and W. C. Prime, LL.D. 
The college has now six fellowships and a num- 
berof medals and prizes. ‘There are 523 stu- 
dents in all the departments. 


..8ome surprise has been privately ex- 
pressed that Julius Haligarten, the eminent Jew- 
ish banker, recently deceased, should have made 
80 liberal a bequest (amounting to the sum of 
$50,000) to Dartmouth College. The history of 
the legacy is, however, as simple as it is interest- 
ing. Some years ago the Rev. Henry E. Parker, 
D.D., who is a graduate of Dartmouth, made a 
trip to the Bermuda Islands, where Mr. Hall- 
garten was accidentally stopping. The ac- 
quaintance thus begun ripened, and Mr. Hall- 
garten subsequently became Dr. Parker's 
guest in Hanover. Out of regard for the popu- 
lar Dartmouth professor, and entirely without 
Dr. Parker’s suggesting it in any way which he 
can remember, the gift was included in the pro- 
visions of Mr. Hallgarten’s will. 


-. According to a new regulation the munic- 
ipal ‘tenses of Paris are now regularly visited 
each fortnight by approved medical inspectors, 
These look carefully at the children in their 
clase-rooms, and in the event of their discovering 


signs of a contagious disorder the teacher is 
communicated with and the child sent home to 
receive a subsequent call from the doctor. The 
municipality employ 126 physicians for this 
purpose, and expect to materially diminish 
measles, mumps, scarlet fever and the like, by 
such attention. 

...-The ten great German Universities 
matriculated for the Winter courses of study 
12,768 students. Zurich received 459 of this 
number; and the distribution of the 56 female 
students allotted 88 to the Medical Department, 
17 to Philosophy, and 1 to Jurisprudence. The 
nationality of these young ladies was conspic- 
uously Swiss, American and Russian. Only six 
were of German birth. 


....By an inadvertence the whole number 
of students (198) in the Law School of the Bos- 
ton University, was recently stated in this column 
as the number of students in the whole Univer- 
sity. There are at present 602 names on the 
roll; more than three times the number thus 
announced, The exigency of ampler quarters 
is very keenly perceived by the officers of the 
University. 


.... William’s College was visited by the Rev, 
Phillips Brooks on the day of prayer for colleges, 
and a sermon was delivered by him in the 
chapel before a large audience of students. 





Persoualities 


An American tourist recently was received 
in private interview by the exiled Arabi Pasha at 
his Ceylon residence. The Pasha is living in 
quiet but magnificent style, his house being de- 
scribed by the gentleman as a model of Oriental 
splendor. He told his guest, in course of their 
talk, that he was by birth a Spaniard, that he 
deserted from the Spanish service in consequence 
of a very romantic love affair, and that his mar- 
riage ‘‘ had been the making of him.” His wife 
materially augmented his prejudice against the 
English untilit became hatred. He declared 
that he had never left the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and expected to die in its com- 
munion. He also said that his war-making was 
forever done ; he would never raise hand against 
England again, 

..El Mahdi is by birth-name Mahommed 
Ahmed, of Dongola. He is about forty years old, 
tall, of extremely powerful build, and reddish 
black in color. For a long time he and his two 
brothers were in the employ of a Khartim ship- 
builder ; then he began the life of adervish, and 
found a dried-up cistern a convenient abode for 
many years. One day he got out of the cistern 
to announce his divine mission to the district. 
“Follow me, O people!” he exclaimed.” I am 
the Mahdi so long promised, who will les. 
you into the Kingdom prepared for the Faith- 
ful.” An enormous throng gathered about him 
almost immediately. Thus began the revolt. 
Where it will end it is hard to tell. 





.-The “Queen of Costermongers,” whose 
name was Robinson, died in London lately, and 
was buried with some ceremony, according to the 
directions of her will. Her remains were borne 
by four men wearing white smocks, followed by 
twenty-four young women wearing violet 
dresses, paisley shawls, hats with white feathers, 
and white aprons. The corpse was clothed in 
white satin, with a handsome wreath around the 
head, Free drinks and pipes were served at 
public houses named. There was an immense 
attendance, numbers of pony carts and donkey 
barrows, crowded with costermongers swelling 
the procession and quite disorganizing the 
streets through which it passed. 


-.““The most honored guests in Swiss 
hotels,” says a writer in a London paper, “ are 
unquestionably the couriers. For these gentle- 
men are reserved the choicest wines, excellent 
rooms and the finest cigars. They get a liberal 
commission on the amount of their employers’ 
bills, and when accident throws them out of 
place, can have free quarters with any innkeeper 
of their acquaintance.” 


.- Victoria Baillie, one of the maids of honor 
to Queen Victoria, will be married quite soon, 
and a vacancy in the royal household will conse- 
quently occur. Miss Baillie has been mistress 
of the robes. According to the London World 
the position is worth a nominal £300 a year, but 
calls for a large expenditure for dress, 


...-Asa token of regard for the memory of 
Wendell Phillips, the different Irish societies of 
Boston will omit their usual St, Patrick’s Day 
parade, andin the evening of that day will at- 
tend a lecture, the proceeds of which will be 
contributed to the fund for a statue of the great 
abolitionist. 

.-The Rev. William R. Williams, of the 
Trinity Baptist Church, of this city, is nearly 
80 years of age, and has been pastor of that 
church 52 years, and preaches nearly every Sun- 
day. 

--.-Mr. Frederic Clay, the composer, is in a 


much worse state of health, and little hope of 
his recovery can be entertained. He cannot 





speak, and can eat almost nothing 


....‘* Chinese” Gordon, a slender, rather ele- 
gant looking man, is said to bea remarkable 
Bible student and a man of decided theological 
views. 


.-The Empress of Austria is far from im- 
proved in health. She is ordered by her physi- 
Cian to the Riviera. 


.-Mr. William D. Howells is very much en- 
grossed with literary work just at present, and 
receives very few visitors. 


Pebbles, 


.. Boston has organized a cremation society, 
Another contrivance for baked beings ! 


..Nothing is gained by finding a man out, 
That is if you want to collect a bill. 


.. Barber (wishing to compliment a bald 
customer): ‘*Formerly you must have had a 
wonderful head of hair.” 


..A band of Italian brigands captured a duke 
recently, and held him for thirty days, Any 
American heiress can do that, and hold him 
longer. 


. At the Kindergarten.—“ Now, children, 
what is the name of the meal you eat in the 
morning?” ‘Oat meal,” replies a precocious 
member of the class. 


..There is a species of lizard, we are told, 
which can throw off its tail at pleasure—in 
which respect the generous little animal is like 
a practiced writer for boys’ and girls’ papers. 


You see,” said a lawyer, in summing up a 
case where one party had sued the other ona 
transaction in coal—‘' you see, the coal should 
at once have gone t* the buyer”— *‘‘ Not so,” 
interrupted the judge. “ It should have gone to 
the cellar.” 


..A lady, upon visiting Mr. Barnum’s white 
elephant in his London quarters, expressed her 
disappointment in finding the animal merely of 
a gray color. ‘ Well, ma‘am,” said the keeper 
consolingly, ‘‘maybe he aint werry white ; but 
then he’s werry sacred.” 


..A street car conductor carelessly carried 
his bell punch home and allowed his children 
to play withit. The next day the company in- 
formed him that he was 9,900,999 fares short. 
He has offered to leave the children in pawn 
until he makes up the money. 


..“* Walking yesterday along the Rue de 
Sevres,” writes a lady from Paris to The London 
Truth, “I saw the following delightful announce- 
ment painted on the side of a porte-cochere: 
‘Madame Zenobie C., third story, lets out teeth 
for evening parties and balls,’” 


..A French marquis was riding ont one day 
when he passed an old priest trotting along 
contentedly on a quiet donkey. ‘Ha! ha!” dis- 
tainfully exclaimed the marquis. ‘‘ How goeth 
the uss, good father?” ‘On horseback, my son ; 
on horseback !” replied the priest, amicably. 


....‘‘Margery,” said Ethelbert, as they sat on 
opposite ends of the Turkish divan, “‘ why am 
I like the letter Q?” and a silence fell, broken 
only by the melodious cough of Margery’s war- 
ranted New England throat. ‘ Because, dear,” 
added Ethelbert, ‘I feel that I am useless with- 
out U.” 


..The Detroit Free Press states that the new 
Duchess of Westminster, wife of one of the rich- 
est men in Europe, was married in a dress of 
white foulard, costing seventy cents a yard. 
The Duchess need not think she is going to have 
many followers in her new departure ; her fool- 
hardy attempt will be a failure. 


..Atarecent school board examination in 
England some extraordinary answers were given 
to the examiners by the children. One innocent 
was asked to give a biography of the Patriarch 
Abraham, and replied: “Abraham was the 
father of Lot, and had two wives. One was 
called Ishmale and the other Hagur; he kept 
one at home, and turned the other into the 
desert, where she became a pillow of salt by day, 
and a pillow of fire by night.” Another juve- 
nile said: ‘‘ Moses was an Egiptshan. He lived 
in a ark made of bull-rushes, and he kept a 
golden calf, and worshipped braize. snakes, and 
et nothing but kwales and manna for forty 
years. He was cot by the hair of the head while 
riding under the bough of a tree, and he was 
killed by his son Absolom as he was a hanging 
from the bough. His end was pease.” Another, 
questioned in natural history, replied: ‘‘The 
hog has five toes on his four feet, and four toes 
on his hind feet; the cow has no toes, and cannot 
bark.” In the same connection it may be re- 
marked that it appears not advisable to ask the 
newsboys in the lodging-houses too many ques- 
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Ministerial Register. 


AMBROSE, J. E., Orion, Ii, resigns. 
AYRE, W. 0., Skowhegan, Me., accepts call to 
Everett, Mass. 


BOWEN, Wim H., D.D., Providence, R. I. 
accepts call to Gentral ch., Middleboro, 


BUCKLEY, J. L., ord. in Auburn, Til. 


BURNHAM, E. C. M., Stillman Valley, accepts 
call to Wheaton, lil. 


COKER, J., Belvidere, IiL., resigns. 
COOLEY, Mynox, ord. in Glenwood, Minn. 


CRAIG, Joun T., accepts call to Fiftieth ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


ae Grorace N., ord. in East Cameron, 


GRIFFITH, J, H., settles in De Land, Fla. 


HOLME, J. 8., D.D., New York City, resigns, and 
goes abroad. 


LAWRENCE, F. 8., Madrid, N. Y., goes to First 
ch,, Stockton, 


LOVING, A. G., gto aS Ind,, resigns. 
NICHOLS, A, C., Plainfield, Iowa, resigns. 
SCOTT, Exnest L., Holliston, Mass., accepts 
call to Chester, Vt. 


— R. M., accepts call to Guyandotte, 


vier scant Ww. L., » Beas, accepts éall to Hart- 
ford City, Ww. Vv 


VARDEMAN, A. u Covington, accepts call to 

May’s Lick, Ky. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

an a Joux, Detroit, accepts call to Ox- 
or 

AMARON, C. E., Canada, called to French 
Protestant ch., Lowell, Mass, 

BLAIR, Joun J., Rockland, Me., called to South 
ch., Andover, Mass. 

BROBST, F. J., accepts call to Sycamore, IL 

BROSS, Harmon, Crete, becomes general mis- 
sionary for Northern Nebraska. 

BURR, R. M., Northbridge, Mass., resigns. 

BURROUGHS, G. 8., inst. in First ch., New 
Britain, Conn. 

COTE, T. G. A., Lowell, Mass., called to work 


under the a of the Mass, H. M. So- 
ciety among French population. 

CUTHBERTSON, W. J., Mannsville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


DICKINSON, Gonos L., accepts call to Atkin- 
son, Ill. 


HARRIS, D. F., Cincinnati, O., will supply at 
Danforth, N. Y. 

HUNTINGTON, Cuarzzs W., Elleworth, called 
to Winter Street ch., Bath, Me. 

JONES, Hamppen B., Chiltonville, Mass., re- 
signe. 

LANE, C. L., Hartford Seminary, called to 
Unionville, Conn. 

LINDSAY, Rosert 8., Oberlin Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Ironton, O. 

MASON, James eg Mason City, accepts call to 
Clear Lake, la. 

McCLELLAND, Pace F., Northport, Mich., re- 


signs. 

McCONAUGHY, Frawx, Lorain, O., called to 
Salem, O. 

McLANE, W. W., D.D., inst. in College Street 


ch., New Haven, Conn., February 18th. 
MUNROE, Ecsert N., First ch., Holyoke, Mass., 


resigns. 

OSGOOD, a ag H., Dayton, accepts call te 
Brilliant, O 

PENNIMAN, H. .M., Andover Seminary, called 


to East Derry, N, H. 

REED, Myron W. (Pres.), Indiana; —~ eae Ind, 
called to First ch., Denver, Co 

ROOT, Epwarp P., inst. in East Hampton, 
Conn, 

SMITH, IL. P., Worcester, Mass., accepts call to 
First ch., Falmouth, Me, 

TODD, H. A., called to Gilman, Iowa. 

WARD, A.N., Falmouth, Me., called to Center 
Harbor, N. H. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

AnEEESS, 8. G., accepts call to Frankville, 
a. 

BAKER, Atvyry, died recently in San Lorenzo, 
Cal, aged 54. 

BERRY, F. P., Salem, Oregon, accepts call to 
Wyandotte, 

BLAYNEY, J. McCuvusxy, D.D., called to Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

= D. G., accepts call to Camp Creek, 


CORT, W114 C., accepts call to State Center, 
Ia. 

FULLER, A. C., died recently in Norwood, N. J. 

HOLLIDAY, J. C., Rock Island, Ill, called to 
Zanesville, O. 

MOMENT, Aurrep H., Spring Street ch., accepts 
call to new ch. in east Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York City. 

MORTON, O. G., accepts call to Greenville, Dl, 

OGEES, ZB D.D., died last week in Chat- 


ham, N.J., aged 79. 
soummann” Wasninatox, died recently in 
Pelham, N. Y., 82. 


— 8. F., accepts call to Bainbridge, 


STARK, A. C., accepts call to Centralia, In. 
VANCE, 8. E., accepts call to Lodi, Wis. 
WALSH, Joun Jonnson, died recently in 
Amenia, N. Y., aged 64. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
DELAFIELD, W. Ballston agp N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Terre te, Ind. 
DROWN, Epwarp L,. Bonheryeests Masa., ac- 
cepts call to St. Augustine, 
MaOMe, R. E., accepts call to Appleton, 





MEVIN, E. 1, returns to, Rome, Italy, March 
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: Washington Rotes. 


Ir is decidedly “fanny” to read amid Wash- 
ington announcements that a very learned 
and devout divine is about to appear in Wash- 
ington, to visit Mr. Corcoran, for the express 
purpose of counteracting, «verpowering, and 
finally annulling the faintest trace of the deli- 
cate proselyting left by Monsignor Capel upon 
Mr. Corcoran’s mind. People well acquainted 
with the strong reactionary power of Mr. Cor- 
coran’s intellect smile at the possibility of a 
hurdred Capels together transforming him into a 
Roman Catholic. Capel’s influence in Washing- 
ton was not that of a religions teacher. Person- 
ally, be has left bebind him no odor of sanctity. 
Those who met him familiarly, and measured 
him dispassionately and knew him by the keen- 
est intelligence decided above all that Monsig- 
nor Capel isa shrewd, wily man of the world 
in finesse and wisdom to manage men—a perfect 
Jesuit. Honestly a Roman Catholic, his deepest 
desire and most pronounced capacity is to “ en- 
joy himself." By temperament and practice he 
is simply a man of pleasure. In Washiogtou 
his personal communication was chiefly among 
Protestants. He visited them, dined with them, 
went to parties with them, and did not hesitate 
to use them nor to ask favors of them. He cer- 
tainly would not refuse to proselyte them; but 
his main business in being constantly with them 
was to havea good time. Forbidden by the 
Pope to celebrate mass in expiation of some per- 
sonal misdemeanor committed in Europe, he 
preached while here in Catholic churches, asso- 
ciated chiefly with Protestants. While his first 
proselyte at the American capital has yet to be 
heard from, you may be sure it wi) not be Mr, 
Corcoran, & man as astute as he is venerable. 





..»» President Arthur held, on Tuesday evening 
his first reception by card of the season to the 
Diplomatic Corps. It was one of the most bril- 
liant assemblages ever gathered at the White 
House, and, like all President Arthur's social 
occasions, marked by perfect taste. Mrs, 
McElroy stood at the right of the President, 
attired in lilac satin with lace and diamonds, 
Among the many notable costumes visible in a 
resplendent throng was that of Countess d’Ar- 
schot, ef scarlet satin and black lace; Madame 
Preston, cerulean bine satin de Lyon and white 
lace; Mrs. Oswald Charlton, of the British 
Legation, white alk and gauze and the Chariton 
diamonds ; Madame Nogueirees, pink satin and 
gauze; Mra, Craig Wadsworth, orange brocade 
velvet and satin. Receiving with Mrs. McElroy 
was the wife of the Secretary of State, Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen, who wore black velvet, with 
diamonds and aigrette of white ostrich tips; 
Mrs. Lincoln, who wore white silk embroidered 
with pearls; Mrs. Chandler, attired in white 
satin de Lyon; Mrs. Gresham, who wore dark 
bive velvet, and Mrs, Brewster, who wore pink 
rhadame, combined with white embossed silk, 
All of these costumex were of exceptional ele- 
«ance and beauty, 


..--On Tuesday, in Providence Hospital, whither 
he had gone to perform a difficult surgical opera- 
tion, Dr. James Beale, a leading physician of 
Washington, dropped dead with appoplexy. 
Busy attending his practice all day at the hospi- 
tal, be entered a room where sat several consulting 
physicians. To a friend he mentioned an affect- 
ing incident which occurred in bis own practice 
within a slay or two, and asked if his own face 
that moment looked flushed or pallid, the same 
instant dropping forward into the arms of a 
physician—hbis cousin—dead, Dr. Beale, who was 
forty years of age, leaves a wife and an interest- 
ing family of children. He belonged to one of 
Washington’s old and wealthy families, Dr. 
Beale was a graduate of Georgetewn College, also 
of several of the highest medical universities of 
Europe. For seven years he held the post of 
Professor of Anatomy in the Georgetown Medi- 
cal College, lecturing there on surgery. He was 
one of Washington's most accomplished physi- 
cians and was honored and beloved not more for 
his medical skill than for his endearing personal 
qualities, 


. Although Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has not 
shone on us with the light of her countenance 
this Winter, her daughter, Mrs. Anagnos, who 
had the tint on her cheek of a wild rose the last 
time we saw her, is here, and has promised, 
next Saturday night, to teli the guests of 
Hon. Horatio King at his reception what she 
knows (which must be a great deal) of the edu- 
cation of Laura Bridgman, who, for so many 
yeara, was the pupil of her honored father, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe. Mrs. Anagnos’s book of poems, 
“ Stray Chords,” are as delicate and spirituelle as 
herself, which is high praise for them as poetry. 
They have the true inner note which comes only 
from the real poet’s soul. 


-..-One of the brightest young women in 
Washington, the quickest and sharpest at rep- 
artee, is Miss Emily Beale, the daughter of Gen- 
eral Truxton Beale, the friend of General Grant, 
who, several years ago, bought and still lives in 
the Old Decatur House, one of the most famous 
of the historic houses in Washington. Miss Beale, 
from delicate health, has mingled but slightly in 





society in Washington this Winter. If one can 
be really missed from s0 multitudinous a mass 
(which we doubt) as society at the Capital, it 
would be this sprightly and kind young lady. 


..Mrs, McElroy is a dark-eyed, petite lady, 
most unobtrusive in manner and winning in 
countenance ; a lady who would impress no one 
as being ‘‘ worldly ” or fashionable in the con- 
ventional sense. Intelligent, gentle and winning, 
she makes a friend of every one who approaches 
her. The people are fortunate who receive wel- 
come at the White House from such a hostess. 


. Signor Brignoli called at the White House 
on Wednesday, and was introduced to the Presi- 
‘lent, who accepted his invitation to be present 
with the presidential party at the opera of ** Don 
Pasquale” on Thursday evening, at Lincoln Hall. 


° ° ‘ 
Biblical Aesearch. 

Tue text of the Codex Rossanensis with the 
Prolegomena of Dr. Oskar Von Gebhardt form 
the principal part of the fourth fascicle (Heft) of 
the first volume of the ‘Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Lit- 
eratur,” of Vou Gebhardt and Harnack. The 
editor apologizes for the comparatively humble 
manner in which the text is brought out, on the 
ground that he was denied access to the Codex 
on a second visit to Rossano (in the Spring of 
1882), though he took with hima reliable artist 
in order to reproduce the colors, and a photogra- 
pher to copy the miniatures and samples of the 
text. The pretext on which access to the MS. 
was refused was that the authorities themselves 
(‘‘das Capitel selbst”) intended to publish an 
edition of the MS.; but “to the honor of 
Rossano . . . that remarkable resolution 
called forth a storm of dissent on the 
part of the intelligent portion of the 
population.” In consequence of this obstacle 
the basis of the text now published is the colla- 
tion made in 1879 by Von Gebhardt and Har- 
nack, which leaves a few small matters still in 
doubt; though, on the whole, that collation 
would seem to have been done with exureme ac- 
curacy. The Prolegomena fill 54 pages ; the text, 
Matthew and Mark, with a few lacune, 96 pages. 
The text marks the pages, but not the lines, of 
the original MS. The Prolegomena are pretty 
full, and show very well the place and value 
of the MS. among other uncial documente. 
It stands first in importance among the purple 
MSS. with gold and silver letters; first in 
importance as an, example of miniatures 
and early MS. illustration; as ‘the third 
oldest MS. in existence as authority for 
the first part of Matthew, the fourth for other 
passages, and the fifth for sundry others. As to 
Greek forms, it shows the same characteristics 
yenerally as the oldest MSS. Its “singular” 
readings are pretty numerous, or proportionally 
greatly so. Otherwise, according to the classi- 
fication of Westcott and Hort, it belongs to the 
mixed texts. As to age, it belongs, beyond a 
doubt, to the sixth century, and its country is 
probably, but not certainly, the neighborhood of 
Constantinople, According to Usow, a Russian 
writer on the subject, the MS. must have been 
written ‘“‘in the year 527, between April Ist 
and August Ist.” This, he concludes, from the 
miniatures, and especially from the portraits 
of two co-regnant Byzantine emperors. 
However, Vou Gebhardt dissents from that 
nice conclusion, and shows that the range of 
dates thus deducible vary from 473 to 641, at 
least. The miniatures probably formed, origi- 
nally, a pictorial Gospel at the beginning (not 
the end) of the book; but at present, only twelve 
remain that could come under that classification. 
These are: The raising of Lazarus, Christ's en- 
try into Jerusalem, his cleansing the temple, the 
ten virgins, the last supper, with the feet wash- 
ing, the distribution of the bread, the distribu- 
tion of the cup, Christ in Gethsemane, the heal- 
ing of the one born blind, the good Samaritan, 
Christ before Pilate (above) with the remorse 
and death of Judas (below), the Jews before Pi- 
late (above) with Jesus and Barabbas (below). 
The MS.originally consisted of the four Gospels, 
with the Epistle to Carpianus and the Eusebian 
canons and Ammonian sections at the begin- 
ning, and perhaps, also,an eklogadion and meno- 
logion at the end, 


..--The reading, in Luke xxiv, 32, of “* heavy” 
for “burning” is known to be that of all the 
Syriac versions except the Jerusalem, and to be 
preferred by the modern Syrian Christians. 
Though it differs from the correct reading only 
by one point, placed at the top instead of the 
bottom of a letter, and thus clearly arose from 
a mistake, speculation has been indulged in as 
to the Greek really represented by the Syriac 
mistake. But the whole phenomenon is explained 
by a comparison of verse 25, where the phrase 
‘slow of heart” is rendered by the same Syriac 
phrase as that for the ‘‘ heart burning ” in verse 
82. Itis clear that the Syriac scribes thought 
that the phrase was the same in both, and in 
copying put the point at the top in the latter 
place as wellas the former. Accordingly, to a 
Syrian who knew Greek, the Greek would be 
Bpadeig and nothing else ; and his sense of verse 








$2 would be: “*Were not our hearts slow within 
us,” etc. The cognate 3yriac verb is also used 
to render the Greek Sapyfiow in Luke xxi, 34, 
in a phrase of kindred im,ort: ‘Lest your 
hearts be overcharged,” or burdened, or dull, 
A similar change of one point would here make 
the Syriac read : “‘ Lest your hearts be kindled,” 


or burning. om 
Music. 


Tux Philharmonic Society interpreted the 
subjoined program on Saturday evening, before 
the usual numerous and attentive audience in 
the Academy of Music : 





Symphony in C Minor (* Scandinavian”).... Cowen 
Variations on the * St, Antoni” Choral...... 

Theme of Haydn...........ceseescecsee +s Brahms 
Scherzo “Queen Mab”.........cecsecceseres Berlioz 
Symphony V, inC Minor..........-..--+ . Beethoven 


Mr. Cowen’s work has lost none of its charm by 

repeated hearings. It is one of the most origi- 
nal, melodious and solidly written of modern 

works of its kind. The deference to old and es- 
tablished form which the composer has paid in 
each movement, apparently has not hampered 
him in any direction. In fact, that frequent in- 
subordination and complaint just now against 

what some modernists are pleased to term the 

“absurd conventionalities” of the symphonic form 
laid down by Haydn and Mozart, carried out by 
their great successors, arises from the shortcom- 
ings of music-writers and not the faults in the 
model. Mr.Cowen, following in the steps of Beeth- 
oven, has, in the “Scandinavian Symphony,” 
shown the disaffected how adequate to the expres- 
sion of the highest musical ideas are the accus- 
tomed movements of a symphony in number, 
character and contrast, the prescribed repeats 
and working-out of each. If the composer of 
this generation finds his ideas out of accord with 
them, it is simply because he has not genius and 
ideas great enough for their use. The course of 
a symphony, as determined at the end of the 
last century and the beginning of this, can- 
not be improved, The program contained 
sufficient novelty in the Brahms Varia- 
tion named. The theme is so suitable for 
such treatment that it is odd that half-a-dozen 
other composers have not similarly utilized it, 
Few could have so done more exquisitely than 
Brahins, who, when given the musical ideas upon 
which to exert his masterly originality in scoring 
is heard at his best. The last four of the Variations 
are of increasing beauty, especially one in triple 
time, Adagio, another having a good deal of the 
effect of an orchestral canon and a third cast 
into the rhythm of a brilliant little Polish march. 
A preceding one, Scherzhaft is also exceedingly 
taking, im spite of the incongruity of .o cutting 
up und trifling with a subject of ecclesiastical 
derivation. The performance of the famous 
Scherzo, from Berlioz’s ‘‘ dramatic legend” and 
of the Fifth Symphony, were remarkabie illustra- 
tions of the versatility of the unsurpassed band 
which Mr. Thomas directs. The experiment of 
the doubled wood-wind was repeated in the Fifth 
Symphony with the best results, 


...-From the point of spectacle and music 
“The Merry War” at the Casino is almost out of 
critical assault. Strauss’s delightful opera is rich- 
ly mounted, aud the cast,which includes Miss Lily 
Post, Mme, Cottrelly and Miss Orme, with Mr. 
Caricton, Signor Perugini and Mr. Leslie, are 
quite equal to the vocal demands of the work. 
The chorus is exceedingly good and the orchestra 
(which should be considerably increased) do 
praiseworthy duty. But the entire inadapta- 
bility of the humor of the German libretto (a 
very indifferent and confusing one) and the 
dramatic unintelligence which most of the prin- 
cipals exhibit in course of the piece is tedious 
and shockingly detrimental to its transplanta- 
tion. Mr. Carleton and Miss Post are the only 
two singers who seem to have the remotest com- 
prehension of their parts, and Signor Perugini 
should have much more assiduously studied Herr 
Link, of the Thalia Theater, before he undertook 
his decidedly meaningless presentation of the 
foppish Marquis. Nor is there, by the by, 
any merit in his so decidedly trifling with the 
tempo of the rhythmical waltz ‘Nur fiir Natur,” 
as he seems to like to do, An effective march by 
Mr. Aronson is introduced into the third act as 
the basis of a beautiful little military spectacle. 
On the whole, German comic opera seems to 
stand Anglicizing worse than French. ‘The 
Merry War” at the Casino is the music of the 
sprightly piece, but only a shadow of its fun. 

...-The Philharmonic Club gave, at their 
fourth concert, of the 12th, Schumann’s Trioin F 
Major, Opus 80, a very sweet and perfectly writ- 
ten Romanza and Scherzo by Dudley Buek, a 
dainty but decidedly trivial little suite of Godard 
(arranged by Mr. Bruno Klein for the Club) 
and one of Mendelssohn’s best smaller works, 
the Quintett in B Flat, Opus 87. The playing of 


this last was one of the most excellent per- 
formances which has occurred in the course of a 
very complimentary season of the Club’s appear- 
ances. It was smooth, delicate and expressive. 
Mrs. Wells b. Tanner sang two or three ballads 
and Mozart's “Gli angui” in an artistic and 
entirely creditable manner. The Club will give 


Literature. i 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


DR. ROSS'S NEW WAY.* 


Since the Saybrook Platform and the 
caustic and triumphant vindication of the 
old Way of Freedom by the witty minister 
of Ipswich the tendency in the Congrega- 
tional churches has run, with very con- 
siderable uniformity, toward the extreme 
development of the democratic principle 
and of individual freedom. 

Some close observers of the denomina- 
tional history of these churches have be- 
lieved that, since the Albany conference 
and the Boston Council, a new movement 
has set in toward organization, and that 
the depth and strength of this movement 
grows perceptibly under the triennial in- 
spiration of the National Council. 

Whatever there may be of this kind work- 
ing under the surface, the free instinct of 
the denomination is too strong to suffer it 
to live long after it has once emerged into 
view ; and on this account we are not sur- 
prised at the hard treatment which Dr. 
Ross and his manual gets in the Boston 
Congregationalist, whose editor this week 
launches a third editorial against him under 
the witty heading of “‘ PRESBYeationalism.” 

The manual has the appearance, to an 
outsider, of » bold attempt to legislate a 
new order into recognition by means of a 
text-book. 

Dr. Ross loves brevity and the sweet 
simplicity of three rules. He has tried his 
genius on that complex law of liberty and 
refractory individualism which is known 
as Congregationalism, and brought it down 
to the limits of a Pocket Manual, whose 
publisher says in his circular. 





“This Manual has special claims. It gives 
the Western theory of Ministerial Standing by 
which purity and liberty are secured in Congre- 
gational or independent churches, a matter re- 
ferred by National Council to the churches of 
the States.” 

Were the InpEpENDENT a denominational 
organ we should hasten to repudiate this 
circular as driving a sectional wedge be- 
tween the Eastern and Western churches, 
as giving a kind of ecclesiastical entity to 
Ministerial Standing, which requiresit to be 
writ large, and as an alarming «nd uncon- 
gregatioual act of homage to a new usurp- 
er, whose nomination of ‘‘ National Coun- 
cil” ranks it beside ‘*General Assembly,” 
‘*National Convention,” ‘‘ House of Bish- 
ops,” and other august  intitulations 
which Independency is supposed to abhor. 

Looking at the matter from the catholic 
position of THe INDEPENDENT, the Manual 
is a more or less new evolution out of the 
distinct Congregational into the Presby- 
terian type, and is worthy of attention as 
such. 

There is small attempt in it to disguise 
its defect of a clear line of historical author- 
ity behind the principal deviations. In 
these particulars the Manual, notwith- 
standing its pusitive and assertive dogma- 
tism, is tentative, and has only a qualified 
indorsement from the General Association 
of Michigan. The method relied cn for the 
support of novel measures is, in general, 
that known as doctrinaire, or the evolution 
of particular conclusions from general as- 
sumptions, a method in which the author 
rarely appeals to himself in vain, and which 
blossoms out into plentiful citation of ‘‘ My 
article in the New Hnglander, 1883,” a 
paper against which we brought at the time 
the same charge now made against the Man- 
wal, that itevolves Congregationalism out of 
its own type into another. 

The so-called Plan of Union on which 
many of these Northwestern churches be- 
gan their career, was a co-operation which 
Congregationalized those that finally settled 
down into Presbyterianism and left a Pres- 
byterian deposit in those which declared 
for Independency. This Manual is the 
fruit of this alien leaven in them. The 
grievances complained of are of a kind 
which it requires a Presbyterian conscience 
to recognize. Without some Presbyterian 
tempering applied to the Standards, the 
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ends aimed at would not be worth the 
ninth part of a distinction, while an un- 
sophisticated Congregationalist would recoil 
from the measure proposed, like a Jew 
from the proposition to provision the 
armies of Israel with pork. 

We cannot pretend to have identified nor 
to have measured all the innovations pro- 
posed by Dr. Ross. Those which have at- 
tracted our attention relate, for the most 
part, to the constitution of the local church- 
es and to ministers not settled in actual 
pastoral charge. The general assertion of 
the independence of the local church re- 
mains what it has always been; but it is 
complicated with the proposal to legalize 
and define a great system of authorized 
ecclesiastical machinery, such as Associa- 
tions, Conferences and Councils, with the 
awe-inspiring outlines of the National 
Council, vague but potent in the distance. 
A regular gradation 1s marked out through 
District Associations, State Associations, 
National Associations, up to ‘‘ an Ecumen- 
ical Union.” At every step the assumption 
of ecclesiastical authority is disclaimed; 
but these disclaimers are uniformly qualified 
by excepting all such authority as is re- 
quired for the self-defense of these bodies, 
or for the support of their own integrity or 
purity; an exception of which we may say 
with Mercutio: ‘’Tis not as deep as a 
weil, nor so wide as a church door; but ’tis 
enough.” 

All this is of the essence of Presbyterian- 
ism. It is organization substituted for in- 
dividualism. The publisher’s circular has 
truly caught the spirit of the Manual when 
it says that it gives the theory “by which 
purity and liberty are secured in Congrega 
tional churches.” It appeals to system 
rather than men, and abandons the glorious 
old Independent way of free individualism. 
There is much to be said in this aspect for 
Presbyterianism. Systemis the genius of 
that powerful and solid denomination. It 
gains thus a force for which it may well 
sacrifice much in other directions, and for 
which it is compelled to sacrifice much in 
that special line of free, elastic and inspired 
individualism, which is the crowning 
glory of the Congregational way and one 
for which it is compelled in turn to pay a 
price and be content with those lines of 
power which are marked out by its system. 

It is no part of our business to raise a pro- 
test against any movement the Congrega- 
tionalists may see fit to organize. They 
may be supposed to understand their 
alfairs. What concerns us as an independ- 
ent journal is to define the new _ posi- 
tion and its difference from the old, and to 
point out that, if these proposals pass into 
the common law of the Congregational 
churches, they imply the abandonment of 
the ground on which they have fought 
their battle and made their name in the 
world. 

We do not overlook the denials and Pres- 
byterian disclaimers so plentifully sprinkled 
in through this Manual; but they make 
little impression on us in the face of the 
tremendous vitality and force it is pro- 
posed to infuse into agencies which have 
hitherto existed only by sufferance, under 
suspicion and protest, and been held to be 
useful only when well guarded and forbid- 
den to enter the house. It is the law and 
not the title of it, which does the work. 

There is no reason in the world, so far 
as we can discover in our examination of 
this Manual, why the force of the system 
proposed,should it ever be put into general 
operation, should not be turned on the 
churches and their membership, to keep 
them in order. There are hints of such 
uses, and occasional sentences which might 
in need be amplified into great and service- 
able possibilities, as if the compiler were 
anticipating some such defection and pro- 
viding a new engine to meet it. 

For the present, however, all this is well 
out of sight, and the proposed reorganiza- 
tion is aimed, as we see it in the pub- 
lisher’s circular, at the terrible speeter 
whose apparition seems to have driven Dr. 
Ross into settled melancholy—Ministerial 
Standing. On this subject Dr. Ross writes 
with the mellow sobriety of a man who 
knows that he may have to face the worst. 
He tells us that the Cambridge Platform 
broke down when thirty years old and 
dropped the ministers who Were comforta- 
bly sitting on it under state protection, into 





the unprotected condition of natural man- 
hood sub divo, where something had to be 
done for them immediately, and was done 
right in the face of the ruthless old radical- 
ism of New England, by investing them 
with Ministerial Standing as a permanent 
function of the Church, inhering in the 
man who enjoys it, and without respect to 
the question whether he is in the pastoral 
charge of a church or not. He goes on to 
assert that this Ministerial Standing has 
been making trouble ever since, having 
been left undefined and unrestrained by 
definite responsibilities not answerable in 
case of dereliction to any defined tribunal, 
and that endless confusion results and will 
result until all the churches fall into the 
measure now proposed and organize rep- 
resentative associations of lay and clerical 
delegates who shall have custody of every 
Congregational minister’s ‘‘ standing,” and 
be competent to try, expel, and unfrock 
him as far as the Congregational ministry 
goes. 

We have doubts about this at nearly ev- 
ery point, from the Cambridge Platform 
down. At all events, Dr. Ross does not 
read that document as we do, or he would 
have a better opinicn of it. It certainly 
attributes to the church, and not to the 
State, the power to deal with an offending 
elder. If the minister was a pastor the 
church could deal with him; and if he was 
not, he was legally in the position of a lay 
member. This is the way the matter be- 
gan, the way it stood through all the Church 
and State connection, and the way it stands 
ow, so far as the churches and the minis- 
ters are concerned. Dr. Ross’s notion that 
the separation of Church and State broke 
down a civil tribunal which had cognizance 
of the minister’s standing, and left the 
churches unprovided with anything to take 
its place, is an extraordinary piece of con- 
fusion. 

His alarms over the ‘‘confusion” that 
followed this event that never transpired 
contradict the whole current of testimony 
that the reduction of Ministerial Standing, 
apart from actual official charge, to a mat- 
ter of social courtesy and Christian civility, 
has simplified the matter and improved the 
ministers. 

To an outsider this whole contention has 
an almost ludicrous incongruity among 
Congregationalists who have always re- 
duced Ministerial Standing to the indefinite 
shade of a tribute of personal respect and 
who, for ministers out of charge, have no 
other church for them to minister in but 
the general invisibility of the Church cath- 
olic. Dr. Ross ties himself up in a curious 
knot on this point, when, speaking of a 
derelict minister condemned by the judi- 
dial sentence of his Association, he adds: 
‘*He is a minister still; but our denomina- 
tion is not responsible for him.” So that 
after all the question is only half solved. 
Congregationalism bestowed on the mana 
character which Congregationalism cannot 
wholly annul. It can protect itself against 
him; but it cannot uproot the minister from 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing. This is ‘‘ once 
a minister always a minister” with a ven- 
geance. 

Dr. Ross's proposal to lodge the custody 
of a minister’s standing in ministerial and 
lay associations, besides being a crude sug- 
gestion, not half thought out on the practi- 
cal side, where endless confusion and mis- 
chief would come of it, is a close appruach 
to avacation of the essential principle of 
the Congregational Order that all responsi- 
bility rests at first hand in the local church. 
With the Congregationalist, every ques- 
tion as to standing comes back at last to 
the local church; and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the validity of his system and to 
the vitality of his church life that it should. 
Trouble arises under this method as under 
all others; but we have yet to find evidence 
that the Independent suffers more, or that 
his churches are worse manned or more 
poorly served than others. At any rate, if any 
one thinks that it is, and that some other de- 
nomination would do better, we should hope 
that he would have respect enough for the 
name and work of the Congregational 
brotherhood to leave it unweakened in its 
elements of strength, and take his new polity, 
as a former editor of Taz INDEPENDENT once 
said, ‘‘ straight,” if he must take it at all. 

This whole allusion to Ministerial Stand- 
ing asa grievance requiring heroic treat- 





ment will be received by the Christian pub- 
lic at large with incredulity. It must be 
that Dr. Ross misrepresents bis brethren 
or that he has taken counsel of some vague 
alarm for the future. 

Or is the true inwardness of his proposi- 
tion to be found in some conservative pref- 
erenc2 for legislation to discussion as a 
check to the advance of free opinions? If 
this is in his mind, let us counsel him to stand 
fast to the old colors and never haul down 
an inch from the top of the mast where they 
have floated grandly and triumpaantly 
through so many of the great wars of the 
Church and of man, the banner-principle 
of the Congregationalist that free discussion 
is the life and the safety of the Church as 
well as the Stute. 

wai 7 


PROFESSOR BAIRD'S HUGUENOTS. 


WE owe to the celebration of the fourth cen- 
tennial of the Reformation not only the new 
edition of Professor Fisher’s History, but that 
of Prof. Henry M. Baird’s two volumes octavo, 
on The Rise of the Huguenots, (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) No changes are made in this edition on 
that of 1879, so far as we have observed, except 
that the paper used in the new ‘edition is not 
glazed, and takes a better impression from the 
plates. It is well at this time to look beyond the 
boundaries of the Lutheran movement. We have 
already ca)led attention to the life and work of 
Zwingli, to which our own type of Protestant 
Christianity has so many points of resemblance. 
There are even more and stronger reasons for 
commemorating the Huguenots and the Refor- 
mation in France. For this purpose Professor 
Baird’s two volumes leave little to be desired, 
except as they end with the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the death of Charles IX, and the ac- 
cession of Henry III in 1574. It is the una- 
voidable necessity of the work that it opens 
rather tamely ; fer so did the history, standing in 
this respect in strong contrast to the German 
Reformation, which takes a strong hold on the 
imagination and rises high in picturesque, chiv- 
alrous, and romantic interest in the very first 
act. The mighty figure of Luther is always 
there to draw and hold the eyes and hearts of 
men as he did at Worms when, coming into 
the presence of the Emperor, every single 
member, and every dignitary of the august 
assembly spontaneously, and by some irre- 
sistible common impulse, rose and turned 
their gaze away from the Emperor to 
rest on the craggy looking monk, who was mov- 
ing slowly up the floor to measure the strength 
of Christian truth and faith against the whole 
power of the world. In France the Reforma- 
tion began small and low down. The historian 
has at first only plain people and plain things to 
deal with. He is in humble life, and has to re- 
main there. But Mr, Baird writes with happy 
indifference to all this,and rises with the history 
until the astonished and excited reader finds 
himself in the whirl of events that take all 
France and all Europe into their sweep. It is 
not our purpose to offer our readers, at this late 
day, any original review of this work, though it may 
be in place te refer to its general characteristics. 

It abounds in closely-studied, interesting 
sketches of character, as of Catherine De Medici, 
Charles IX, Admiral Coligny, and many others. 
Indeed the biographic character is impressed on 
the book by the author’s reverent love for those 
whom he commemorates, as well as by his very 
just feeling that the personal character of men like 
the Guises had everything to do with the tragic 
history. In addition to this, the critical passages 
of the volume as, for example, the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre, are traced with unwearied pains 
and patience minutely and fully in their larger 
and smaller connections, authorities cited, 
references made clear and full, so that any one 
disposed to do so could verify the whole and 
ponder for himself the original suthorities for 
every statement, The archives of Europe have, 
in recent years, been opened, ransacked, and a 
flood of light thrown on these dark events 
which enable us to correct the old histories, 
to follow the events and fix the responsi- 
bility for them where it belongs. The two 
volumes really cover a period of only about fifty 
years, and therefore admit of great fullness and 
patient research. It is no easy matter to force 
the coolness of a calm mind onto an outraged 
heart, and we do not care to deny that a history 
which has to recite the course of more than fifty 
years of continuous persecution, and to tell the 
story of twenty-six massacres ef Protes- 
tants, en masse, may have some hot pas- 
sages in it which are not “as dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.” In 
gerferal the characteristic of the work is, 
fullness, patient research, and authentication 
of details. As to the philosophy of the history, 
and the deep causes which worked beneath the 
surface, this is not the place to discuss them, in 
the line of Mr. Baird where we agree with him, 
nor against him where we do not, One thing, 
at least, does not seem to have received from him 
full consideration, the very significant fact that, 
with few exceptions, the Roman Catholic party 
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Shroughout France always had the brute force 
of the populace at their command. This much, 
at least, is gained by this history—Lord Macan- 
lay’s “ glittering generality” of the demarkation 
of the Reformation between Latin and Northern 
races is blown out into infinite space. Another 
thing, too: Monsignor Capel’s lecturing of 
Americans on Toleration provokes; us to recall 


from this history that, in 1862, a littie more “y 


than eleven years ago, another Monsignor, 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, Desprez, gave 
notice of the celebration of the third 
centennial of the massacre in that town, saying : 
“The Catholic Church always makes it a duty to 
recall, in the succession of ages, the most re- 
markable events of its history—particularly 
those which belong to it in a special manner- It 
is thus that we are going to celebrate this year 
the jubilee commemorative of a glorious act ac- 
complished among you three hundred years 
ago.” The French Government, however, inter- 
fered,and forbade the procession and out-of-door 
celebration, declaring that it ‘‘ was nothing less 
than the commemoration of a mournful and 
bloody episode of our religious history.” One 
hundred years earlier, in 1762, Voltaire, in his 
blunt way, remonstrated against the 200th 
jubilee “‘to thank God for four thousand mur- 
ders.” The point we press in this quotation is 
not that three hundred years ago masses were 
said, the Pope assisting or consenting, and 
medals struck to commemorate St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, but that, eleven years ago, the Roman 
Catholic Church was at this business in Tou- 
louse in France ! 


A GROUP OF MANUALS AND 
TEXT-BOOKS. 





A Latin Grammar, by Thomas Chase, LL.D., 
President of Haverford College, comes from 
the Messrs. Eldredge & Bro. (313 pages, price 
$1.35; to teachers for examination, $1.00.) 
There is no good reason why this book should 
ever have been written. It is intended, we take 
it, for schoolfuse ; but there are already in ex- 
istence two admirable works well adapted for this 
purpose. One of these, Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar, gives in as brief a space as thia 
book, everything that is necessary for the aver- 
age student of Latin to know about the forms, 
the syntax, and the prosody of the language, 
In addition it gives in subordinate position 
analysis of forms and brief but clear discus- 
sions of the historical development of Latin 
syntax. All this is well arranged, represents, 
for the most part, the best general scholarship, 
untainted by the individual opinions of the 
authors, and breathes throughout a spirit of 
such carefulness and exactness of statement 
that the student can everywhere see what is the 
fact and what the conjecture. The new edition 
of Harkness’s Latin Grammar is a hundred 
pages larger than Allen & Greenough’s, and is in 
some respects a better book. Its larger 
size allows it to be considerably fuller on 
many points, some of which, like the matter 
of word-formation, receive but slight attention 
in Allen & Greenough’s book, and others of 
which, like the natural quantity of vowels in 
syllables long by position, are not touched on at 
all. The matter which relates to historical syn- 
tax is also better in Harkness’s book, because 
there is less obtrusion of personal opinion in 
what is, at the best, uncertain enough. Each 
topic of importance which is treated is acconi- 
panied by references to ancient and modern 
authorities. This, besides giving weight to the 
views expressed, makes the foot notes of the 
book a very complete bibliography to the litera- 
ture of Latin grammar. Each of these books 
have weak points, which might be mentioned 
were we attempting to criticise them; but, on 
the whole, they are a credit to American scholar- 
ship, and put into the hands of the American 
student of Latin valuable tools for the prosecu- 
tion of his work. Of course the existence of 
such books is no reason why somebody else 
should not write another Latin school grammar, 
if he wants to, provided he can produce one 
which is better than these, or even as good. No 
friend of classical scholarship could protest at 
the appearance of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar 
when Hadley’s was already in existence. There 
is room enough for a great many such books, 
each of which will have its special features for 
which it will be valued. But this Latin Gram- 
mar, by Thomas Chase, 1s not such a book. We 
can see no reason why a teacher who is able to 
buy either Allen & Greenough’s or Harkness’s 
Grammar, should care ever to see this for his 
own use or to recommend it to his classes. It 
contains considerable matter, to be sure, most 
of which is correctly stated ; and it could be em- 
ployed,as could any other grammar,by the com- 
petent teacher asa reference-book, from which 
the pupil could learn, let us say, the paradigms 
of verbs. But this information, as well as a 
great deal more, might be gotten much more 
easily from either of the other books which have 
been tioned, b in these it will be found 
better arranged and more clearly stated, This, 
however, is suggesting a possible use for the 
book, which is much more humble than its author . 
intends for it. It has not been writven, «8 wag 
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Whitney's German Grammar for instance, pri- 
marily as a brief survey of the facts of the lan- 
guage preparatory to the use of the reader. If 
it had been, it would be sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it lacks the sententiousness 
and directness which should characterize such 
a work, But it claims to do more than this. It 
claims to present, though in a subordisate way, 
such of the recent discoveries of philo- 
logical science as apply to Latin; and for 
his knowledge of these, along with othe vr things, 
the author expresses his gratitude to the Ger- 
man grammarians in a lump, and to Roby, Key 
and Kennedy among the English writers. Now 
this is the worst feature of the book, It has an 
air of humbug, which is opposed to the true 
scholarly spirit. For this promise is, in the first 
place, unfulfilled entirely so tar as the syntax is 
concerned, where it would be most valuable; 
for many of the usesof the subjunctive mode 
are inexplicable except on a historical basis. 
Bat, in the second place, where it is falfilled,as in 
the analysis of the verb, instead of representing 
the digested result of a comparison of the best 
authorities, the matter has been taken bodily 
from no more inaccessible book than Roby’s 
Latin Grammar, although no mention is made 
of the fact. Roby’s Grammar is a very valuable 
book in a great many ways. Its treatment, for 
example, of mode syntax from a combined his- 
torical and logical stand-point is so lucid that the 
author of this book would have conferred a favor 
on teachers had he used it instead of his own 
method. But in the matter of verb analysis 
Roby is well known to be weak, because, as he 
himself tells us, he has no acquaintance with 
Sanskrit. Many of his analyses are, of course, 
correct; but here we find them all, right and 
wrong, repeated withont discrimination. One 
instance will show what we mean. Roby ad- 
vances the theory (Vol. I, page 194) that the fu- 
ture mdicative of the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions arises from affixing the optative sign I to 
the present subjunctive—e.g., reg?-~mus=rega-i- 
mus, No other philologist in the world, we 
venture to say, holds such an opinion. We do 
not believe that Roby himself would allow it to 
appear in a new edition of his book ; but here we 
find it in allits glory. We have already given 
too much space to this book to permit us to 
menti n similar careless work in other places. 
But perhaps it is worth while to say thus much, 
lest the wide uae of the series to which this 
grammar belongs should enable it to supplant 
somewhere worthier books which are already in 
the field. 

The Last Sir Books of Virgl’s Afneid, and 
Virgil's Georgics are edited by J. B. Greenough 
(Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. Introduction price 
90 cents) in one handsomely printed volume, 
made up of 228 pages of text, and 105 pages of 
notes. The notes are entirely explanatory. 
The student is assisted in the matter of trans- 
lating bv a very full analysis in English at the 
begining of each book, and by English headings 
on each page, which give a clew as to drift of the 
accompanying text. The textof the Georgics is 
prefaced by a brief discussion of the position of 
Virgil's didactic poetry. The book can also be 
had bound in ons volume with the Bucolics and 
the “ First Six Books of the Zneid,” which have 
already been published and reviewed in our 
columns. 

The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. publish The 
Odes of Horace. Complete in English Rhyme 
and Blank Verse, by Henry Hubbard Pierce. 
Engli-h translations of the ‘Odes of Horace” are 
extremely numerous ; and three of them—those of 
Martin, Conington and Bulwer Lytton—have at- 
tained a high degrée of excellence. The present 
version isthe first complete one produced in 
this country, that of Prof. Caskie Harrison, 
which seemed to promise com »leteness, Dut have 
never been carried beyond Book I. Captain 
Pierce is an Adjutant in the U. 8S. Army; and, 
considered as a product of military life, his at- 
tempt to present Horace in English dress is not 
a little remarkable. And yet, if tried by a high 
literary standard, the result must be pro- 
nounced a failure. Of positive inaccuracies, 
which irritate only scholars, there are not 
many. The trouble is that the translator's 
style is conventional and spiritless, and his 
rhythms devoid of charm. Thus Horace’s: 

* Non omnis moriar multaque pars met 
Vitabit Libitinam,” 


is turned into the feeble, jigging lines: 
“ T shall never all die, or be hid in the past; 

But a part shall escape from the fate of all clay.” 
Yet this is better than much of the rest. 

Cwero De Oficiis. Translated with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Andrew P. Peabody, 
comes from the house of Little, Brown and Co., 
Boston. Anthony Trollope regarded the De 
Offciis “‘as one of the most perfect treatises on 
morals which the world possesses, whether for 
the truth of the lessons given, for their univer- 
sality, or for the beauty and lightness of the 
language.” But then, Trollope’s mind reveled 
in the commonplace. To us the treatise in 
question seems to have little interest except for 
the special student of Cicero’s life, or of the 
history of morals. Itisof no value, from the 
point of view of modern ethical science, and, as 
a piece of sermonizing, it is simply dull. Its 
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dullness is, eneie somewhat oneness 
by Dr. Peabody's translation, which, though 
generally conveying accurately Cicero’s mean- 
ing, is needlessly heavy in style. This may be 
seen by comparing it with the specimen passages 
given by Trollope in his *‘ Life of Cicero” in con- 
nection with the above quoted eulogy. Dr. Pea- 
body’s explanatory foot notes are kept within 
reasonable limits. Here and there exception 
may be taken to theiraccuracy, The few that 
touch on etymology are fifty years behind the 
times 

A new Anglo-Saxon book has made its appear- 
ance in the library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, Vol. 
If: Kzrodus and Daniel, edited by Theodore 
W. Hunt, Professor at Princeton. (Ginn, 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1883.) This excellent little 
volume forms Vol. II of the “* Anglo-Saxon Se- 
ries,” originated by Prof. James A. Harrison of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
The undertaking is a new one in this country, 
and has received an unmistakable welcome from 
scholars and others specially interested in the 
study of Anglo-Saxon (or, as Professor tiunt pre- 
fers to call it, First English) in England ant 
America. Vol. I of the series (*‘ Beowulf”) has al- 
ready been recommended to their senior classes 
by Professors E. Dowden (the Shakesperean) 
and J. Nichol of the Universities of Dublin and 
Glasgow, and is used at Columbia College, the 
Johns Hopkins University, and other institu- 
tions where the higher English is scientifically 
taught; in Vol. If (Ce#dmon’s “ Exodus and 
Daniel” )Professor Hunt, of Princeton, makes an 
admirable addition to the series, furnishing us 
with Parts II and Iflof the first scriptural 
epic atiributed, for lack*of more authentic attri- 
bution, to the famous cowherd and monk of 
Whitby. The introductions give us clear and 
brief information about “ Ce#dmon,” his para- 
phrase of parts of the Bible, with its source, metri- 
calstructure and moral character, the various edi- 
tions of the poem, the C#dmon-Milton contro- 
versy, the theme and plan of the poem, the 
state of the text, and the literary character of 
this earliest and most remarkable of English 
Christian epics. The carefully printed text is 
based on Grein’s, and is accompanied by explana- 
tory notes, variant headings, and a very helpful 
glossary. Professor Hunt is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the successful completion of his 
work, which has already received an authorita- 
tive welcome from the pen of .our highest Anglo- 
Saxon authority, Prof. ¥. A. March, in the pages 
of the Presbyterian Review, 

—_ 

.-The Church Kelectic comes to hand for 
February, with the usual combination of matter, 
original and gleaned.———So als» the Eeleclic 
of selected reprints from the whole circle of re- 
cent English magazines. (E. R. Pelton, Pub- 
lisher ; New York.) ——— The American Natur- 
alist (Philadelphia: McCalla & Stavely) is de- 
voted to the natural sciences in a wide sense, 
which admits, in the number for the cur- 
rent month, “An Account of the War Cus- 
toms of the Osages,” as well as others of 
a strictly naturalistic character, It is a 
monthly publication which contains a number 
of good papers in each issue, but is chiefly 
remarkable for the full monthly editorial and 
classified review of recent scientific work in all di- 
rections. ——- The Magazine of American History 
for February contains among its contribu- 
tions further disclosures from Sir Henry 
Clinton’s original secret record of Private 
Daily Intelligence, a paper by Cyrus Thomas, 
Ph.D., on ‘‘ The Homes of the Mound Builders,” 
and No. [ of a series which promises to be un- 
usually interesting, by Professor  Salis- 
bury, of Yale, on ‘The Grisworld Family 
of Connecticut.”.———-We notice, also, the 
publication of the elaborate and _ highly 
important report to the New York legislature of 
the Commission to select and locate lands for 
Public Parks in New York City and vicinity, 
with maps and illustrations which assist the 
reader to follow the report and estimate its im- 
portance and the definite value of its recom- 
mendations. (Martin B. Brown.)———We have 
also at hand the Election sermon preached at 
Boston before His Excellency the Governor But- 
ler and His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
Ames, Jan, 2d, 1884, by the Rev. A. A. Miner, 
8.T.D., LL.D. Also two Lectures by Joshua 
F, Speed: ‘‘ Reminiscence of Abraham Liucoln,” 
and ‘‘ Notes of a Visit to California.” (John P. 
Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.) 


....-The Messrs, Cupples, Upham & Co. of 
Boston, publish a timely brochure on The War in 
Tong-King. Why the French are in Tong-King, 
and What They are Doing There, by Lieut. Sid- 
ney A. Staunton, U.S. N. The material for the 
preparation of the brief history is taken mainly 
from French official sources, which have been 
thoroughly explored. The geographical and gen- 
eral historical matter thus collected is of high 
value and interest. Taken in connection with 
the two maps from French sources,and the hird, 
compiled and drawn on informstion frem . | 
sources, the little book contains exactly wh:.. che 
public is curious to know of this Tonquin com- 
plication. The history of the French connec- 
tion with the country and the account of the 
French claim are brought out in detail. The 
only complaint that the Marquis Tseng, China’s 
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ambassador to London and Paris, could raise 
against the history would be that it does not set 
out in the light the points of the Chinese claim 
to have rested undisturbed and unquestioned 
suzerain in that country for four hundred years. 
The brochure contains a number of good illus- 
trations taken from the London Illustrated News 
and L’ Illustration, among them a striking en- 
graving of the Marquis Tseng. 

..The Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
publish an altogether-to-be-commended juvenile 
in Who Told it to Me, by Margaret Sidney, who 
has already produced some excellent work of 
the same kind in ‘* Five Little Peppers, and How 
They Grew,” and ‘‘The Pettibone Name.” The 
present volume is a story of young life in a New 
England town; with a good, healthy spirit in it, 
bright, entertaining and true to life. There is 
a great deal of the right kind of manliness in 
the boys, and the older folks are in right rela- 
tions with them. We can also vouch for it as a 
representation of village lite in New England. 
The story is republished, we believe, from the 
Wide Awake. Some trick of the types toward 
the end has mixed up the characters so that one 
appears in the name of another. Here and 
there the style lapses into too much colloquia 
freedom. 


..Mr. Lewis Carroll has made a name for 
himself by ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” and by “‘ The 
Hunting of the Snark” had he done nothing 
else. The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a 
very attractive edition of miscellaneous produc- 
tions, among them *‘ The Hunting of the Snark” 
and the “*Phantasmagovria” in seven Cantos. 
Kight of these poems are now published for the 
first time. The others have appeared before. 
The illustrations, excepting those of “ The Hunt- 
ing of the Snark,” are new, and are most laugh- 
able illustrations for a book of nonsense 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Henry Hour & Co. have in prepa- 
ration a ‘* Cyclopedia of German Poetry, Ballad 
and Lyrical,” edited by Karl Knortz. It will rep- 
resent a more numerous selection of authors 
than any similar collection yet made, and will be 
amply provided with indexes and notes, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical. Each selection 
will be given in German, followed by a carefully 
selected English translation. 

.. Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. have in press 
the “‘Vedder Lectures, 1883,” delivered last 
Spring before the Theological Seminary, Rut- 
ger’s College, at New Brunswick, N. J., by Rev. 
J.B. Drury, D.D. They are entitled “Truths 
and Untruths of Evolution.” ‘he fact of Evolu- 
tion is accepted by the author,and its theories, as 
related to earth, man, civilization and the Bible, 
are presented and discussed from a scientific as 
well as a Christian stand-point, and the aim of 
the book is to free the questions at issue from 
misconceptions as well as to furnish a satisfac- 
tory reply to materialistic and agnostic theories, 

.-Noticeable in the current number of the 
English Illustrated Magaz (Macmillan & Co.) 
as frontispiece is a new engraving after Rossetti 
the famous “Loving: Cup” being reproduce a? 
By the by, so far as we know, the same periodi- 
cal was the first to give the general public, inter~ 
ested in Rossetti’s style of work, such idea of it 
as is communicable by the graver’s art. We 
except a copy of the “ Rosa Triplex,” which the 
Magazine of Artissued last Summer. The cur- 
rent number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine contains also a vivacious article on 
“The (London) Post-Office,” with sketches by 
Harry Furniss, and one of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s entertaining efforts in the line of 
cynical philosophizing, ‘‘The Character of 
Dogs.” Miss Mulock has a paper of travel, “An 
Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall.” 


.-Under the editing of James H. Murray, 
LL.D., the President of the Philological Society, 
who is aided in his work by a carefully chosen 
corps of specialists of distinction in the sciences, 
the “New English Dictionary” is just being 
issued by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co.—Part I 
(which includes about half of the references 
under the letter A) being just in the market. 
The length of time which has elaps<d since this 
important undertaking was set in motion—some 
twenty-five years—has enabled constant revision 
as well as addition, the study and comparison of 
the most recent and approved authorities, and, in 
particular, the consultation of Littré’s great 
work. For completeness and ———_ accu- 
racy the ‘‘ Dictionary” can hardly leave anything 
to be desired by the student, It will be completed 
in six quarto volumes, of about 1,400 pages each, 
and will, of course, be finished in the press-room 
and bindery in suitably elegant and durable 


style. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


,Owing to the bewtidering variety recently intro. 
duced inte the size fas form us printing paper, the 
old designatwns of hooks, as ito, vo, \2mo, ete., 
give so litsie indication of size that we shalt herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of bookain 
this list m_ inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.} 


Life of Goethe. By Heinrich Dintzer, A a 
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The Miz Mase: or, The. ‘Winkworth Puzzle. A 
Story in Letters, by Nine Authors, 744x4%, 
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The Unity of. Nature. By the Duke of Areyil. 
author of “ The Reign of Law.” etc, Biaxbig, 
Dp. xv, 5/1. New York and London: 
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The L»yal Ronins. An Historica) Romance, 
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sui. By d Greey and Shiuichiro 
Saito. Tliustrated b by. ‘koi Bat ig Sen, of Yedo. 
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An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibicy 
in the Christian Church, By Henry C. Lea. 
Second edition, enlarged. 9%xh%, pp. xx, 682. 
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Due West: of Round the World in Ten Months. 
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The Yoke of Christin the Duties and Circum. 

stances of Life. By Anthony W. Thorold, 

Lord Bishop of Kochester. Author's 

edition. vite PP 365. “New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & 

The Growth of Christianity During Nineteen 
Coptyeten. Exhibited in a Baries of Charts 
and 5 Bemariens Tables, By A 
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Bonnybel Vane. Embracing the History of 
Henry St. John, & “te a. By John Esten 
Cooke, author of r Stocking and 
Silk,” etc. 7'4x4%, pp. = 503. New York: 
Harper ED on Uincciinavierdieskidemmissbone 

The New Abelard. A Romance. By Robert 
Buchanan, author of “God and the Mt Man,” 
etc. (Franklin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 
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Pilgrim Sorrow. A Cycle of Ta'es. By (Carmen 
Sylva) Queen Elizabeth of Roumania. Trans- 
lated by Helen a my atm pp. 262, 
New York: Henry Holt & C 

The Pagans. By Arlo Bates. pace ae Novel 
Series, No. 2.) 69x44, pp. 27), The same...... 100 

Merv. A Story of Adventures and Captivity Epit- 
omized from “ The Mery Oasis. By Ed d- 
mund O'Donovan, Special Corres ‘spon dent ry 
The London Daily News, 73,444, pp. vii, ¢ 
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Prusias. f Romance of Ancient Rome under the 
Republic. By Ernst Eckstein, author of 
ri uintus Claudius.” From the German, b 
Clara Bell. Authorized edition. u two vol- 
umes. eK, Vol. L., pp. ii, 355. Vol, IL., pp. 
335. w York: Wiiliam’S.'Gottsberger.”.... 

Japan: Travels and Researches Undertaken at 
the Cost of the Prussian Government. y 
J.J. Rein, Professor of Geography in Mar- 
burg. Translated from the German. yw. f 
trated, 10x6%, pp. xi, 634, New York: 
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The Life ore tance of Seargent Smith Prentiss, 
By Joseph D. Shields. exh 4. PI PP. =. Phiia- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

Characteristics of Christianity By ‘Stanley 
Leathes, D.D., Professor ot Hebrew, King’s 
Collexe, "London: prxaté, pp. xciii, 198. New 
York: ‘Thomas Whittaker. 

Emancipation: Its Course ang Progress from 
1451 ..to A. D. 1875. With a Review of 
President Lincoln's Proclamations, the XIII. 
Amendment, and the Progress of the Freed 
re since Emancipation; a iv 
of the Emeseipation onument y Jos. 

flson. 8x5, pp. 242. Hampton . Oar. 
mal] School Steain Power Press Print,,........ 1 50 

Hand-Book of Christian Evidence; or, Facts 
against [nfidelit y Laurence W: Scott. 
Revised edition” Pee pp. xix, 851. St, 
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A System of Rhetoric. By C, W. Bardeen. p4xe, 
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A.C. Armstrong & So 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


JAPAN: 
Travels and Researches, 


Undertaken at the cost of the Prussian Government. 
By J.J. Retry, Professor in the, University of Mar- 
burg. Illustrated with (fu -page) engravings 
and two large colored maps. Royal octavo volume, 
Cloth, $7.50. 
he “London Times” says: ““ fething 7 80 syslematic, 

solid ‘and exhaustive as the work of ofessor Rhein 

as before appeare'. iret we have an excellent sum- 
mary af the history of the, country down to the exteting 
state of things, The second and larger partas the wor 

ia devoted to the Japanese people. The whole work is 

written on a carefully considered plan. It contains two 

large, excellent maps, and numerous illustrations— 
most, v phototypes.” 


NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND 
ASSYRIA, 


By GeorGes Perrot and CHas. CHIPIEZ. Edited by 
W. Armsrxona, B.A., with 500 illustrations (many 
full-page and some double-page, colored). 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, uniform, with “HISTORY OF ART 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT.” Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt top, $15.50, 

“The great History of Ancient Art is,in many re- 
oper ta, the most impor, tant contribution af modern times 
the’ literature of Arta Archeology, As it pro. 
pat, its value becomes more and more apparent, 
pba volumes on Chaldea and Assyria bring the de- 
iptive text within the compre gencton of the ordinary 

poo er as well as thestudent. The valueaf the work to 
every reader of history consists in the fact that we have 

here from a scholar of the first rank the > FJ di- 

gested Soom, of ~ ale nsive comer {enti wl. 

edve_ mad oy ARD, RAWL INSON, Loris 

GEORGE. Ss wen ‘LENOR:! A NT: MASPERO, 
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WEW WORK BY REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
CONTRARY WINDS, and Other Sermons, 

Crown 8vo volume, extra cloth, $1.75. 

New York Churchman,—“ Sermons practical in feir 
nature, fullot deep thought and wise counsel, T 
will have, as they deserve, a wide circulation. 
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In crown 8vo volumes, cloth, each $1.50. 
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Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament. 

Outlines of Sermons to Children, With nu- 
merous anecdotes. 

Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Preachers. 

“This series of volumes is especially intended for 
the clergy and students of all Coneuntnsttens, and is 
meant to furnish them with stimulus and a 
in the various departments « f their work. hey con 
tain the best thoughts of the best religious thinkers of 
the world, and will be found full of value and of great 
practical service. The subjects treated are in great 
variety, and the sty les as diversified as are the minds 
of the authors. 


NEW WORK BY REV. PROF. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF 
CHRIST, 

A Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables of our 

Lord, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 527 pages, $2.50. 

“ A work which will at once take its place as aclassic 
on the Parables of our Saviour. No minister should 
think of doing without it.”—Presbyterian Review. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway. N. VY. 
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writes Rev. Edwin R. Davies, Stated Clerk of 
the Chicago Presbytery. The Superintendent 
of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s school says: ‘It 
is altogether superior to anythiug I have ever 
seen in Sunday-Schools,.” This book, compiled 
by Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D.D., contains 
hymns and tunes of a high class, yet such as are 
simple and easily sung. Its success has been 
remarkable, and thousands of Sunday-Schools 
now using it are most enthusiastic in its praise. 
The prices, in quantities, are as follows : 
In full red cloth binding.......... ..40 cts, 
In boards, imitation of red cloth..... 30 cts. 
Hymn edition, full cloth....... 
A single sample copy of the cleth-bound tune 
edition sent for 25 cents. 
Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 
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A New Condensed Life of the Eminent Quaker Phi- 
lanthropist, with fine full-length portrait. 389 pages, 
"Bent post paid on receipt of 81 by 
EDWARD RYDER, 
Brewster, Putnam Co., N. Y. 
Booksellers supplied by E. WALKER’S SON, 14 Dey 
Street, New York. 
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rannum. Single 
Trial Subseri; oye penem. nthe. $1.00 oma = 


The Decorator and Varsidiee, 
231 Broadway, New York, P. O. Box 1543, 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST READY: 
QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT 


. 
By C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in 
Harvard University. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.50. 


Professor aie up in detail ol, the quotations 
y be Old Testament in the New, for the 


great part of 
Testaments comes under 


ew, and at the 
illustrate the literary conceptions of the 


NEWPORT. 


By George Parsons LATHROP. 
$1.25. 


Mr. Lathrop has used the portal —~ oes of Rowport, 
not for a“ society sketch,” but a kground fora 
picture of broader purpose, Agai: net thee capital local 
color and good sketching of Newport t' pee his char- 
acters play larger parts, in astory that 8 its heroism 
= even tragedy—all the stronger for their gay set- 


THE QUESTION OF SHIPS. 


By Lieutenant J. D. J.:Ketiey, U. 8. N. 1 vol, 
12mo, $1.25. 
Lieutenant Kelley has put this whole subject ina 
clear = ad for the general reader by a lucid and sim- 
ple statement of the rise of our foreign commerce 
under more favoring conditions, its fall, and present 
state,accompanied by statistical tables and an account 
of ak ae ana other foreign systems of administra- 
on, etc., ete, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


NEW EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. With 
an introduction on the study of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. By Anrnur PenRuyn STANLEy, 
late Dean of Westminster. With the 
author’s latest revisions. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, with a map, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 

This volume is the first of a new edition of Dean 

Staniey’s popular lectures, from neg Drazen. in acon- 

venient duoteciio style, at a yt ce, The 


lectures were carefully revised byt the author before 
his death, with a view to their reissue. 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A summary of American and English literature. 
Published on the first of every month. An- 
nual subscription 50 cents, 


1 vol,, 12mo, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, 7 ostpaid. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS. 
___748 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
By STANLEY LeatuHeEs, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
King’s College, London, 12mo, cloth (Just Pub- 
lished), $2.00. 


SUNDAY MEDITATIONS, 


Adapted to_the course of the Christian year. By 
ANIEL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in ordinary to the 
Queen. 12mo, cloth, red wes, $2.00, 
“There is a wholesome flayor of common-sense and 
i running through the volume.”—Guardian 
ndon 


DOCTRINE AND DUTY; 


Or, NOTES OF THE CHURCH. fermeps Occasional and 
Parochial. By the Rev, Gro CusuMan, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, extra (Just Pavhieheds $1.50. 

“We have seldom found a volume of sermons in 
which the interest is so thoroughly sustained through- 
out. Indeed, as the reader proceeds he finds himself 
warming yith the apart of t reson his id who, — 
clearly an cally, and expres 
pijeity and force, om ud The once ae mh ae 

“Ava my »le volume, which w' btl 
ready sale."—The Living Chure a one eS 
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Our new catalogue of Books and Tracts for the Len- 
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LIFE AND TIMES 


OF THE 


Rt. Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, 


By Witi1am Rosertson, “The Historian of 
Rochdale.” 1 volume, large 8vo, nearly 
600 pages, with en elegant etched portrait 
of John Bright as a frontispiece, Extra 
cloth, beveled boards, $2.50. 
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“A complete and exhaustive biography of one of 
Engipaty greatest orators, brought flown to the pres- 


ENERGY IN NATURE. |g 


By Wri11am Lant Carpenter, B.A., B. 8c., Fel- 
low of the Chemical and Physical Societies, 
and of the Society of Chemical Industry ; 
Lecturer for the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
With eighty illustrations. 1 volume, 8vo, 
$1.25. 
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sition of the modern doctrine of Ene 

nces of that {mportant principle k 

as the. Conservation of Energy. Great pains aye been 

taken to brin ng the book fully up to date in the sub- 

jects 3h whig = it renee, to avoid as far as porsible the 


use 0; rms, and to explain them very clear- 
ly wieenenle — are used for the first time. 


ENGLISH POETESSES 


By Eric 8. Ropertson, M.A. Extra cloth, gilt 
top, 12mo, $1.50. 
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nesteoted ¢ epter in the history of our literature. Re 

ginn: with an account of Katherine Phil 

ad Mats less Orinda” of Charles II.'s time—st br: 

down fo the me rosneens of our living 

of each er is given; her work is 
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critically examined. The book is thus at once a col 

tion of interesting biographies and an anthology of the 

poetry written by Englishwomen. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SACERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Henny C. Lea, Second edition, considerably en. 
larged. In a handsome octavo volume of 682 pp., 
cloth, $4.50. 


“One of the most valuable works that America has 
—— Since the great history of 
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Religions Intelligence. 


REVISING THE ESTIMATES OF 
THE STRENGTH OF BUD- 
DHISM. 

Tr is highly probable that statisticians 
will have to revise their estimates of the 
strength of Buddhism, Facts have been 
accumulating for some time which go to 
show that these estimates are very much 
too high, and that the real number of ad- 
herenta of this faith is lower by more than 
one hundred millions than the lowest given 
by any of the authorities. Edwin Arnold, 
who does not assume +o be a statistician, 
states, inthe preface to his ‘*Light of Asia,® 
that there are 470,000,000 Buddhists; an- 
other estimate places the number at 450,000,- 
000; Professor Newman believes it to367,- 
000,000; Perkins’s estimate is 320,000,000; 
Hassel’s 315,000,000 and Johnstone’s, 245,- 
000,000. The diversity is much greater than 
on any other religion. The differences respect- 
ing the strength of Chrixtianity and Moham- 
medanism are comparatively small; but be- 
tween Arnold and Johnstone the gap is so 
wide as to suggest that a careful and inde- 
pendent re-examination of the sources of 
their computations is very desirable. Dr. 
A. P. Happer, of Shanghai, has been giv- 
ing attention to this subject, and he reaches 
results similar to those of Professor Legge, 
the celebrated Professor of Chinese at Ox- 
ford, who, some years ago, pointed out the 
misapprehension that has solong and uni- 
versally existed as to the strength of 
Buddhism in China, and which will largely 
account for the singuler discrepancies be- 
tween the statistical authorities. 

The countries in which Buddhists are 
most numerous are China, Japan, Manchu- 
ria, Siam, Thibet, India, Burmah and Cey- 
lon. Jn Siam, Thibet and Burmah, Bud- 
dhisi is the state religion; in Ceylon, Man- 
churia and Mongolia, it is the prevailing re- 
ligion; but in China and Japan it hag strong 
competitors. The variation in the esti- 
mates is chiefly due to the different views 
as to the number of Buddhists in China. 


‘Dr. Happer says that some of the authori- 


ties seem to have regarded the entire popu. 
lation of China and Japan as Buddhistic. 
Others count all as Buddhists save about 
80,000,000 who are classed as Confucianists. 
There are good reasons for believing that 
this estimate of the strength of Confucian- 
ism is much too low. It is the religion of 
the Government, and the oldest faith in 
China. It did not originate with Confu- 
cius, though it bears his name. It was 
prevalent before his day, but he arranged it 
and transmitted its canonical bouks. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Happer, its ritual points out 
as objects of worship, Heaven, earth, the 
sun, moon and stars, various gods and god- 
eases, and, conspicuously, ancestors. Con- 
fucianism includes religious, ethical and 
political principles. Dr. Happer also em- 
phasizes the fact, which must have an im- 
portant bearing in all estimates of the ex- 
tent lo which this faith is held, that it is the 
established religion of the empire. The 
Emperor is chief worshiper according to 
its rites on great state occasions, and every 
officer in the empire conducts its ritual in 
his official residence, while every family 
worships its ancestors on the Ist and 15th 
of every month, at the four great annual 
festivals and on the proper birthday. Bud- 
dhism and Taoism are tolerated, but Con- 
fucianism has the pre-eminence. Its canoni- 
cal books are the foundation of all Chinese 
philosophy and religion. The gods it rec- 
ognizes are found in every family. The 
rites at births, deaths and marriages are 
Confucian. In his intercourse with the 
Chinese, in a period of thirty years, Dr. 
Happer met with few who disowned Con- 
fucianism; even those who are Bud- 
dhists and Taoists hold their faith in com- 
mon with Confucianism. Taoism and 
Buddhism are officially treated as heresies, 
as strange religions. The missionary may 
freely denounce either of these religions; 
but he cannot attack Confucianism without 
arousing opposition. It is gaining in its 
hold on the reverence of the people. The 
present dynasty exceeds all its predecessors 
in the homage it offers to the great sage. 
All this leads Dr. Happer to this conclu- 
sion: That, if a census of the population in 
China were taken, and the people were 
ueationed, as in Western Jands, as to what 


religion they adhere to, not less than nine- 
teen-twentieths would desire to be desig- 
nated as Confucianists. He quotes Dr. 
Williams and Dr. Edkins as holding that 
Confucianism is the national faith. He be- 
lieves that in Japan a majority are Shinto- 
ists, though Buddhism has been. gaining. 
He thus gathers up the results: 


“Tt remains to arrive at the population of the 
several countries in which Buddhism is accepted 
as the religion of the inhabitants, as Siam, 
Burmah, Thibet, Ceylon, Mongolia and Man- 
churia. The population of each of these several 
countries is not well ascertained. No two 
authorities give the same number. Siam is 
stated by some to have a population of six 
millions. Thibet is also stated to have six 
millions and Burmah is estimated to have four 
millions. Ceylon has two millions, Mongolia 
two willions, and Manchuria ten millions. In 
the recent census of India the number of Bud- 
dhixts is stated tobe, inall the provinces, 4,342,- 
407. Of this number 3,261,589 reside in British 
Burmah, This only leaves 1,099,846 for the 
whole of India, If it is considered that only the 
priests and nuns of this faith in China are to be 
considered as Buddhists, we have no data to 
settle the number of these religionists in the 
empire. But if we consider there are some 
devotees who have not shaven their heads, and 
estimate the number of Buddhists in China, 
Corea and Annam to be twenty millions, we have 
made an estimate which must be considered by 
all who have studied the subject to be a large 
one. 

“If we tabulate the population of these 
varioux countrics it will give us the aggregate 
of those why may be classified as Buddhists, 


Sinm.. . 6,000, u0U 
Thibet..... .. 6,000,000 
Burmah... 4,000,000 
Ceylon...... 2,000,000 
India... 4,342,407 
Mongolia..... 2,000,000 
Mancburia..... . 10,000,000 
China . . -20,000,000 
Japan.. - 18,000,000 

| SE ee eer eee 72,342,407 


** Phe considerations presented in this paper, 
it accepted, will have the effect of requiring that 
Confucianism shall be enumerated as one of the 
religions of the world. The number of Con- 
fucianists will vary as stated by different persons 
because of the different statements of the pop- 
ulation of China, These range from 255,000,000 
to 369,000,000. If we estimate the population 
of China, Corea and Annam to be 300,000,000 
and deduct 20,000,000 for Buddhists and 
15,000,000 for the Mohammedans it will leave the 
number of Confucianists to be 265,000,000.” 


- i a - 


Tue excellent volume, Christian Work, 
which contains the annual report of the New 
York City Missionary Society, gives some sugges- 
tive figures concerning the great metropolis. It 
states that there are 489 churches, chapels and 
missions in the city, with accommodations for 
375,000 persons. There are, on the other hand, 
about 12,000 saloons, with accommodations for 
all who choose to enter. They are supposed to 
receive about $60,000,000 a year. The city gets 
#500,000 in license fees. The churches are con- 
ducted at an annual expense of about #3,000,000. 
There are 396 Protestant evangelical places of 
worship, with accommodations for 275,000 per- 
sons, and 278 regularly incorporated Protestant 
evangelical churches, with an average member- 
ship of 300, which would give a total of 83,400 
communicants. ‘There are 418 Sabbath-schools 
of all denominations, with an attendance of 
115,826 pupils, and 356 Protestant evangelical 
Sabbath-schools, with an attendance of 88,237 
pupils The religious and charitable societies 
nuinber over 390. The organized local charitable 
societies and institutions receive and disburse 
annually $4,000,000. To the almshouser, prisons, 
hospitals, nurseries, schools, asylums, ctc., under 
the care of the Commissioners of Public Charities 
and Correction, there were 115,510 commitments 
during the year 1883, ‘The constant population 
of these institutions is about 12,000. There are 
131 missions, The Roman Catholic churches 
have increased in fifty years from 4 to 56; the 
Presbyterian, from 23 to 77; of all Protestant 
denominations from 99 to 396. Says the volume 
from which we have derived these figures : 

‘** Below Fourteenth Street there is a population of 
541,726, with 111 Protestant churches. Above Four- 
teenth Street there are 285 Protestant churches, with 
& population of 664,573. 

** Tt is supposed that the Protestant population of 
the city is from 500,000 to 600,000; and as upon the 
usual calculation not more than one-half of the pop- 
ulation is able to attend at one time, we may con- 
clude that sittings for one-half of the population 
would, ordinarily, be adequate provision, I think it 
fair to estimate that the 395 Protestant churches 
and chapels and places of worship will accommo- 
date 275,008 persons, which will show that the Prot- 
estant population is fairly proviaed for. It should 
be stated in this connection that the average attend- 
ace upon religious services in Protestant churches 
anJ missions, is estimated at 150,000, and that the 
regular and occasional church-goers are usually 
reckoned at about 250,220. 

“ Of the 895 Protestant churches and missions, 278 





are regularly organized and incorporated as 








churches, and have an average membership of 300, 
which would give a total of more than 80,000 com- 
municants; and these would fairly represent a Prot- 
estant population of say, 300,000 to 400,000 persons, 
more or less directly connected with the Protestant 
Church, The figures given show a falling off in the 
ratio of increase in some of the denominations; and 
to account for this we have only to look to the sub- 
urbs of the city, where New Yorkers have been for 
the few years past making tneir homes, and build- 
ing churches and chapels. and consequently to that 
extent drawing from the numbers and strength of 
the city churches. 

* Another fact should be borne in mind, that in 

some instances where there has been a diminution 
in the number of church buildings, the new edifices 
recently erected have double the seating capacity of 
the old, as is notably the case with the Protestant 
Episcopal! Church of the Holy Trinity, the Presbyte- 
rian Memorial, the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, and 
the Calvary Baptist churches.” 
The oldest of the mission agencics is the New 
York City Missionary Society. It employs 45 
missionaries, male and female. It has 4 mission 
chapels and churches, It holds 100 meetings 
weekly. It sustains preaching services, Sabbath 
schools, libraries, reading-rooms, etc. 


..«-The way of the Dissenter is made very 
hard in Russia. Recently an Englishman and 
a Russian, Mr. Almanofsky were suddenly sum- 
moned to appear before the Governor of Tambof. 
They had to travel eighty miles, most of the way 
by horse and by night, The Governor told them 
that he had sent for them because they were 
“spreading propaganda.” He said he would 
send them to Siberiaif they did not cease distrib- 
uting tracts. The Englishman replied that he 
had only distributed Gospels when traveling on 
the railroad, and if this was objected to he 
would desist. Mr. Almanofsky, however, -re- 
fused to promise, and was imprisoned for a 
night and then released, Subsequently he was 
again arrested. The police searched his house 
and found Bibles, Testaments and tracts, and he 
was thrust into prison. What the result will be 
no one knows. He will not betried. His of- 
fense is a matter for the administrative officers. 
Saysa correspondent : 


* Talk of religious liberty in Russia! We under- 
stood at the coronation that it was granted to the 
Molochans ; and after the years of bitter persecu- 
tion through which they have passed, and the noble, 
pure and loyal lives which they lead, well tuey 
deserve it. They are an honor to any country. But 
what sort of liberty 1s it that has been granted to 
them? Listen! A few months ago, several of them 
were employed by a gentleman who manages one 
of Mr. Paschkoff’s estates. Last week he received 
orders from the police to discharge them all at once. 
And why? Because they are Molochans—i.e., be- 
cause they cannot agree with many things in the 
Russian Church, and wish to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience, and live ac- 
cording to the teaching of his Word. Yet it was 
these men, and such as these, into whose hands the 
Emperor trusted his life, at the time of the coro- 
nation, and to whom, by Imperial edict, he granted 
religious liberty. In the face of such cases as the 
above, the question forces itself upon one : Is it pos- 
sible that the Emperor has forgotten his Imperial 
edict, or has it so little force that the police can thus 
tread it under their feet at their pleasure? It is 
such things as these which prolong the reign of law- 
leasness in Russia and hinder her rising to that high 
and noble position which, as a nation, she ought to 
occupy.” 


....The letter of Monsignor Savarese, resign- 
ing his position as one of the Pope’s Domestic 
Prelates, in order to connect himself with the 
Anglican Church, is published, He says with- 
drawal from the Roman Church is @ very pain- 
ful step to him, but he has become convinced that 
there is no hope of reforming the Roman Curia. 
He adds : 


* Still, not because I have had to blush before the 
Jaity, both national and foreign, for the disorders 
which are to-day rampant in the outward belongings 
ofthe Church, nor our inferiority in spirit and in 
culture to our separated brethren, but the manifest 
helplessness of our ministry Mowing therefrom, and 
the ever-increasing loss of souls, especially among 
the masses of people, who are well nigh de- 
prived of all proper spiritua) direction; this 
alone has startled me out of my temporizing, for in- 
dulging which as long as I have I shall work hard 
to atone, if I may thereby help to avert from our 
dear country the evils which, gathering like dark 
clouds over her head, threaten to darken the fairest 
sky in Europe.” 


Monsignor Savarese was, for 26 years, member of 
the Ecclesiastical Court of Justice. 


...-The English Congregational Year Book 
reports a total of 4,015 Congregational 
churches and mission stations in England and 


Wales, of which %98 are in the Principality. 
There are 101 churches in Scotland and 29 in Ire- 
land, with a large number of evangelistic sta- 
tions. There are also 13 churches in the islands 
in the British seas. This gives a complete total 
of 4,158, while the Colonies have 683 churches 
and preaching s:ations, Nineteen new churches 
were formed during 1883, and 68 new chapels 
built, or old ones enlarged ; 4 mission-halls and 
34 new schoolrooms were erected, and 21 chapels 
and 10 schools commenced. Seventeen minis- 
ters entered the denomination from other 
bodies, while twelve left for other denominations. 
Ninety-seven new ministers settled, of whom 83 
come from various colleges and instituies. There 
are 451 students in the various colleges, training, 
for the ministry, and it is said that there are 
peor 300 ns pay an in ten yy A in 

eathen under the auspices of t n- 
don Missionary Society, 





issions 


Tue Telugu field continues to yield rich re- 
suits. The mission of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel at Kalsapaud has had 
large accessions—larger, indeed, than could well 
be cared for by the limited missionary force. 
Connected with the mission, which is in the 
Cuddapah district of the Madras diocese, are 
two English missionaries, with thirty-five native 
helpers. Out of the efforts of this staff have 
come no less than sixty-seven congregations of 
converts. Of the converts 1,486 are baptized 
and 450 are communicants. There are besides, 
1,318 catechumens who are being prepared for 
baptism. Four new congregations of catechu- 
mens have been recently formed,and many more 
might have been received if there had been 
teachers for them. Every congregation has its 
school. The inquirers come to the teachers 
illiterate, and have to be taught to read. The 
native ageucy is found by the missionarics to be 
very successful. The population of the Madras 
Presidency, according to the recent census,’ is 
31,170,631. The females are about two per cent. 
more numerous than the males. Over 93 per 
cent. are Hindus and only 5 per cent. Moham- 
medans. Some of the dire results of the great 
famine are seen in the decrease of nearly 500,000 
in the population in the last ten years. Of the 
total population forty-two per cent. are married 
and 13 per cent. are widowed, leaving only forty- 
five per cent. unmarried. There are six times 
as many widows as widowers, and of Hindu 
widows under twenty there are no fewer than 
81,043. In no part of India are the castes more 
numerous or rigidly preserved than in Madras, 
and there are stated to be as many as 257 sub- 
heads of castes, There were in all 19,044 differ- 
ent caste names, Seventy-three languages, ot 
which twenty-five were non-Asiatic, were em 
ployed in the work of enumeration. 


..Since July of last year there appears in 
Jcrusalem a small monthly called ‘ Tidings from 
Zion,” which reports the progress of the work of 
the London Society for Jewish Missions, Ina 
late number we read of an interesti:g experiment 
that is being made with a number of refugee 
Russian Jewish families, whom the late anti- 
Semitic persecutions drove from the land of the 
Czar, and who, after many wanderings, found 
their way to the land of their fathers. The Jewish 
Refugees’ Aid Society of London, under the pres- 
idency of the Earl of Aberdeen, has purchased 
for them the small village Artuf, which is situ- 
ated about half way between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
and about three miles from the public road be- 
tween the two cities. Five thousand acres of 
land are included in the purchase. Architect 
Schick, who has been in official position in Je- 
rusalem for many years, has proved that the po- 
sition of Artuf is the same as the locality men- 
tioned in the history of Samson, in Judges xiii, 
25. On October 24th formal possession was 
taken, and forty families made their home in tne 
new settlement. Every family receives a tract 
of land and a dwelling, implements, seed, and a 
working animal. Of the income, one-tenth goes 
to the government taxes, and a per centum must 
be paid to this society on the capital invested. 
The cost price is to be paid in twenty-one annual 
installments. The experiment is certainly a 
risky one, considered from a business standpoint, 
as heretofore all attempts to induce the Jews of 
Palestine to devote themselves to agriculture 
have signally failed. 


...-The London Society’s Mission in New 
Guinea has received a new impulse. The Papuan 
Seminary on Murray Island nas contributed five 
natives to the teaching force invading New 
Guinea, the first Papuans to qualify for uhe preach- 
ing of the Gospel. With these valuable recruits, 
the mission is prepared to reoccupy its first sta- 
tions, Katau and Turreture, and to open a mis- 
sion on Fly River, into which the missionaries, 
as we have already announced, have discovered 
a new and safeentrance. The harbor thus 
brought to the attentiun of mariners, and which 
they pronounce the best on the coast, is to be called 
Port Spicer. This mission is to be established 
by two of the Papuans and two Litu teachers, 
The South Sea teachers, with whose help the 
New Guinea mission has been carried on, have 
been unable to remain at the stations during the 
sickly season. The Papuans, it is expected, will 
avoid the fever. 


...-The Rev. J. F. Clark, of the Turkey Mis- 
sion of the American Board, thinks the 
prospects of missions in Bulgaria are much 
brighter now. Since Prince Alexander restored the 
constitution and the banished Bulgarian minister 
the Government gives promise of more stability. 
The Russian influence is not swept away, but it 
is no longer paramount. 


....The hopes raised two years ago by the 
baptism in Egypt, by an Anglican missionary, of 
a Mohammedan Ulema, Ahmed Tewfik, have 
not been realized. He appears to have aban- 
doned Christianity. It is thought probable that 
troubles have caused his mind to become un- 
hinged. The Moslems of Cairo are trying tq 
win him back, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 24. 
PAUL AT ATHENS.—Acts XVII, 22—34. 





Nores.—“‘The Areopagus.”—Or Mars’ Hill, 
where was held the local court. A ledge of rocks 
near the Acropolis, where were seats cut out 
about a central place where the speaker stoed. 

——‘And said.”--Not by way of defense 
against any charge as before the court of the 
Areopagus, which had charge of cases against 
religion, but to the curious philosophers who 
had brought him there to hear a speech. 
“Somewhat superstitious.” —Better “More than 
usually religious.” The word may mean either 
religious or superstitious. It is in the compara- 
tive degree, and so means either more than usual 
or more than they ought, which last sense woulc 
make it too superstitious.—- -“To an un- 
known God.”—Such an inscription might be 
put on an altar in honor of some god who had 
delivered from some danger, it not being known 
which of the gods it was,———‘“‘In temples 
made with hands."—Here Paul might 
point to the Parthenon and _ other 
temples on the Acropolis———.‘‘ Made of one 
every nation.” —Of one bluod, one stock, one 
parentage. —* Their appointed seasons.” 
One at one age, and another at another,-—-- 

“ Might feel after him.” -—As if in the dark, 

—— Of your own poets.”-——-The passage is 
found in Cleanthes and in Aratus. The latter 
poet lived in the third century, and the former 
in the first before Christ,——-—‘* Being then the 
offspring of God.” —The argument is that, if we 
are hisjoffspring, it must be that our Father, God, 
must be spiritual, not an image of stone. This 
the hearers would willingly allow, as they would 
all he said, until he came to the resurrection of 
the dead. —_———“* Raised him from the dead.” —It 
was not simply the idea of the resurrection of 
Jesus which made them scoff, but that all men 
should arise to be judged,——-—‘‘ Dionysius the 
Areopagite.”—One of the court of the Areopa- 
gus, and 80a men of mark and rank in Athens. 

Instruction.—Paul’s sermon is a lesson in 
politeness of address. He begins with a compli- 
ment, and makes reference to the local character- 
istics, and carries his hearers along by preaching 
high truths of natural religion, which they would 
appreciate, before he comes to the less accept- 
able doctrine of the Jew, Jesus Christ. It was 
this method that conciliated, and then converted 
Dionysius. 

Nature and conscience teach God, We need 
no special revelation for that. All peoples have 
recognized a divine power, and when they begin 
to think seriously they recognize God as single 
and not many. 

And yet God is “unknown.” There is needed 
a revelation to confirm what the soul accepts 
with doubt. The wise philosophers of Athens 
did not agree. Paul was a revealer to them of a 
God to a great extent unknown. Wisdom does 
not find him. 

So it is that men without revelation grope as 
in the dark after God. It is sad to think of the 
blindness which sin has induced, which makes it 
so hard to see and feel God, though he is close 
to us and weare enveloped in him. But we may 
be comforted by the assurance that God will 
deal very tenderly with those who search for him 
in heathen lands, even though they are not sure 
they find him. 

God is equally the Father of all races, not of 
some chosen races or families or conditions, 

To despise any race on account of color or na- 
tionality is giving the lie to the fatherhood of 
God. The spirit of caste is nothing less than 
infidel. 

Our likeness to God is in mental qualities, in 
powers of affection, in apprehension of truth 
and goodness and right and wrong. If we are 
his offspring we ought to live like his children. 

We have no right to ask God to overlook our 
failures and ignorance as he will in the case of 
the heathen who have not had his revelation. 
He commandeth us to repent. 

God will judge us. That may be depended on. 
We have had abundant privilege. We have cor- 
responding obligation. 

The resurrection of the dead is a cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity. The essential fact in 
it is not what God may do with these bodies, 
but that we shall have another life after this. 
There is a future state, an immortality of the 
soul; and we shall in that future state be held 
responsible for the deeds done in the body. 

The resurrection of Christ is both the proof of 
our immortality and that Jesus is the Christ who 
shall judge us. 

We are responsible for presenting the Gospel 
just as agreeably and alluringly as possible. We 
must by sweet lives and by kind and pleasing 
words draw men to the truth. But, in doing 
this, we must not fail to tell the truth, even 
though it may give offense. Paul did ‘all he 
could to conciliate ; but he held nothing back. 

We are not responsible tor the consequences 
of our presentation of the truth if we present it 
as favorably as we can. We must leave the truth 
with the hearer and he must take the conse- 
quences, 

Those phicooshere who “ mocked” thought 
they were ve but history has shown that 


ot gure Gadlions te ed G 
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Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue flood in the Ohio Valley reacned the 
highest point at Cincinnati in the history of the 
city. At noon on February 14th, the water 
stopped rising at Cincinnati, having reached a 
hight of seventy-one feet and three-fourths of an 
inch, which was four feet eight and three-fourths 
of an inch above the highest point ever reached 
before. At 2.30 p.m. the water had fallen one- 
fourth of an inch, and the crisis was passed, and 
the mighty volume of water, which made a lake 
ten miles long and two miles wide, began to 
draw toward its banks. The distress is wide- 
spread. Cincinnati nobly cares for its own suf- 
ferers ; but from other places the calls for help 
have been loud. It is said that 20,000 people 
were left homeless in Cincinnati, Covington and 
Newport. In New York, Boston, and other 
cities special efforts were made to raise money, 
and many thousands of dollars have already 
been sent to the sufferers in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. 


..It seems to be pretty certain that Prince 
Bismarck has returned to this Government the 
resolution of condolence concerning the death of 
Herr Lasker passed by Congress. The German 
Minister at Washington said on Monday that he 
had not received any information on the subject 
as yet, nor had he any intimation that the reso- 
lution was on the way to him. He said, however, 
that, if such was the case, he thought that the 
communication transmitting it would convince 
everybody that the resolution was not returned 
in a spirit of retaliation. In the House Mr, Bel- 
ford introduced a resolution calling on the Sec- 
retary of State for information on this point. 
The incident has caused a painful impression in 
Berlin. Even friends of Prince Bismarck are 
unable to defend him. 


. Inthe Senate a bill for a new library building 
was passed, together with a joint resolution re- 
appointing Noah Porter one of the regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and a bill making 
all public roads post routes. Mr. Voorhees of- 
fered a resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold approval of selections of 
lands made by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company within certain indemnity limits. The 
same gentleman offered a bill on political as- 
sessments, which caused some debate. The Senate 
receded from its position on the Grecley relief 
bill, and passed it. A joint resolution appro- 
priating #200,000 for the relief of the sufferers 
by the floods was passed by both houses, Sub- 
sequently $200,000 more was voted. 


.-In the Honse a bill for « bridge over 
Staten Island Sound was introduced. The con- 
tested election case of Chalmers against Man- 
ning resulted in the adoption of the majority 
report of the Committee. The Commerce Com- 
mittee decided, by an almost unanimous vote, 
that there ought to be Congressional legislation 
fur the regulation of interstate commerce. A 
new refunding bill, providing for two-and-a-half- 
per-cent. bonds was introduced by Mr. O. B, Pot- 
ter. The Morrison Tariff Bill will be reported 
about March Ist. 


.-A mass meeting of citizens to express the 
sentiment of New York on the question of plac- 
ing undivided power and responsibility for 
appointments in the hands of the Mayor was held 
last week. It*was representative of the thoughtful 
people of the city. Resolutions calling for leg- 
islation to abolish the necessity of having the 
Board of Aldermen confirm the Mayor's appoint- 
ments were adopted, and an influential com- 
mittee was appointed to visit Albany and pre- 
sent them to the Legislature. 


....The investigation of the Danville riot be- 
gan before the United States Senate Committee 
last week. Colored witnesses testified that their 
people were intimidated into not voting. Several 
white citizens attribute the trouble to misgov- 
ernment of the city and the brutal insolence of 
Negroes, which had reached a point beyond en- 
durance, 


. The report of the Proteus Court of Inquiry 
censures Lieutenant Garlington for errors of 
judgment, and charges General Hazen with 
grave errors and emissions. 


FOREIGN. 


.-General Gordon has arrived safely at 
Khartiim and issued a proclamation recognizing 
E] Mahdi as Sultan of Kordofan, remitting half 
of the taxes, and placing no restriction on the 
slave trade. The Arabs of Khartim express 
great satisfaction. Sinkat has been captured by 
the rebels. Chiefs of neutral tribes in the Si- 
dan, near Suakim, have notified the rebels that 
they will fight unless their territory is reapected. 
General Graham ia marching to the relief of 
Tokar. A few Egyptian soldiers presented to 
the Khédive, on Saturday last, an address protest- 
ing against the dispatch of Egyptians to the 
Sadan and demanding the removal of the Brit- 
ish military officers, who, they said, were 
aliens by race and by religion, General 





Bir Evelyn Wood was immediately sum- 


moned to the palace, and on his arrival 

confronted the mutineers, who were then 

and there arrested. The incident is considered 

to be of grave import, especially following the 

departure of the British troops from Caino for 

Suakim. It is the general opinion that the 

Egyptian army ought to be disbanded, as it is 
useless and dangerous, The mutiny has not 
shaken the confidence of the English officers in 
the Egyptian troops. Orders have been given 
to confine the British expedition to the relief of 
Tokar. It is expected that a decisive hattle will 
be fought on February 24th. Tokar is hotly 
pressed by the rebels, who have turned against 
the town a number of Krupp guns recently cap- 
tured from the Egyptians. The Hussars have 
started for Suakim, Turkey has proposed to 
England an interchange of views regarding 
Egyptian affairs. The Sultan is alarmed with 
respect to affairs in Arabia on account of the 
Egyptian’ revolt ; Turkish troops are being dis- 
patched to the Hedjaz. On Monday Mr. Glad- 
stone, in replying to an inquiry by Sir Stafford 
Northcote regarding General Gordon’s action at 
Khartim, said that the appointment of the 
Mahdi Sultan of Kordofan, and the remission 
of taxes were within General Gordon's powers. 
The true meaning of the order regarding the re 
vival of slavery could not be understood from 
the telegraphic summary which had beew pub- 
lished. The Government preferred to await the 
receipt of the full text of the original order. 
No telegram had been received confirming the 
rumored disbanding of the Egyptian army. 


. All the Merv tribes in Central Asia have 
taken an oath of allegiance to Russia, and the 
country’s independence is practically destroyed, 
The German press say that Russia’s success in 
Mery is worse for England than the disasters in 
the Sfidan. The St. Petersburg press, how- 
ever, pats England affectionately on the back 
while discussing the Merv question, The trans- 
ferof Baron Yon Mohrenheim, the Russian Am- 
bassador, from London to Paris has been post- 
poned, pending a settlement of the Merv ques- 
tio®. It is reported that Sir Edward Thornton, 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, has 
telegraphed to Earl Granville, British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the assurance that Russia is 
ready to consider terms for a new boundary line 
for Central Asia, by which Russia might hold a 
protectorate over Merv. 


.-Parliament was chietly occupied with the 
debate on the motion to censure the Govern- 
ment for its Egyptian policy. In the House of 
Lords the motion was adopted by a large major- 
ity. In the House of Commons the debate is 
not yet concluded. Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
other conservatives severely arraigned the Cab- 
inet and charged it with responsibility for the 
loss of the Sidan and the massacre at Sinkat. 
The opinion in England seems to be very strong 
against the Government’s policy, but it is quite 
certain that the motion of censure will be de- 
feated. 





KITCHEN ECONOMY, 


INTERESTING TESTS MADE BY ‘THE 
GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. 





Dx, Enwarp G, Love, the Aaalytical Chemist 
for the U. 8. Government, has made some inter- 
esting experiments as to the comparative value of 
baking powders. Dr. Love’s tests were made to 
determine what brands are the most economical 
to use ; and as their capacity lies in their leaven- 
ing power, tests were directed solely to ascertain 
the available gas of each powder. Dr. Love's 
report gives the following : 

Strength : 
Cubic Inches Gas 
per each ounce of Powder. 


Name of the 
Baking Powders, 


‘*Royal” (absolutely pure).............. 127.4 
** Patapsco” (alum powder)....... snihnis 125,2* 
‘* Rumford’s” (phosphate) fresh..... ... 122.5" 
** Rumford’s” (phosphate) old........... $2.7* 
‘*Hanford’s None Such,” fresh. ........ 121.6 
‘*Hanford’s None Such,” old............ 84.35 
SH 5 a oh a8 V's Aa 117.0 
“Charm” (alum powder)................ 116.9* 
** Amazon” (alum powder)........... .. 111,9* 
**Cleveland’s” (short weight % oz.)..... 110.8 
PRN tiki nce ntdp aise <ashuesansill 107.9 
gt eee 106.8 
2. 3 re ae 102.6 
“Snow Flake” (Groff’s, St. Paul)........ 101.88 
‘* Lewis's” Condensed..............0.0+ 98.2 
kk em Wer 97.5 
“CO, E, Andrews & Co.’s” (contains alum) 78.17* 
apg MPT TT eee bis sas VEU bees 92.5 
‘00 pf ie weve nde emis . 84.2 
of Ee ee 80.5 


* In his report the Government Chemist says : 

‘“‘T regard all alum powders as very unwhole- 
some. Phosphate and Tartaric Acid powders 
liberate their gas too freely in process of baking, 
or under varying aenatie changes suffer deteri- 
oration.” 

Dr. H, A. Mott, the former Government Chem- 
ist, after a careful and dlabora‘e examination of 
the various Baking Powders of commerce, re- 
ported to the Government in favor of the Royal 
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NOTICES. 

€@™ aulcommunications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Cotumns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

¢@™ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
InpErerpest, Box 2787. 

¢# Remittances should be made payable to THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@ No notice can be taken of anonymous commnu- 
mications. Whatever is intended for insertion must bé 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not rily for publicati but as a guaranty of 
«ood faith. 

¢@ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communieations of 
our correspondents. 

tm Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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HOW TO RECEIVE POWER. 


AmoneG the many questions which arise 
in connection with the vital subject of 
divine enduement is the one indicated at 
the head of this article: ‘‘ How am I to re- 
ceive this endowment of power?” We 
have already mentioned the necessity of 
personal separation from the world, and 
the old life in the flesh, not in a formal and 
theoretical way, but by an inward with- 
drawal from the old way, which shall bring 
the outward life into a separation that will 
be real and actual, even as Christ was sepu- 
rate from the world, being yet in it. 

But back of this, and indeed asa condi- 
tion or a step toward such a separation is 
this: We must believe that there is such an 
enduement of power for us. Perhaps it 
would be better to individualize this matter, 
and say that each one of us must come to 
the place with God’s word in our hands, when 
we can say: “I believe that there is such 
an endowment of power for me.” When 
we were in our sins, and were aroused to 
consider the question of our salvation, we 
were brought face to face with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and were forced to take the 
position that we believed that he was the 
Saviour of sinners, alive from the dead, 
able and willing to save, and to save now. 
When we believed that we cast ourselves 
upon him and received the answer of peace 
out of his word and sealed in our hearts 
and consciences by the Spirit of God. Even 
80 must we confront the invisible Spirit, 
whois the giver of power for service, and 





believe that such a gift is promised, and is 
available fcr us, and for us now. 

If we may venture, for the sake of illus- 
tration, to suggest that when we were con- 
verted to Christ we received the peace of 
justification, even so when we are con- 
verted to the Holy Ghost, as the author and 
source of divine power, we will receive the 
answer in an anointing of power; or, to use 
a more common scriptural phrase, we will 
‘he filled with the Holy Ghost and with 
power.” We must ever bear in mind that the 
gift of the Holy Ghost as an endowment 
of power such as was first received by the 
Apostles on the day of Pentecost (and sub- 
sequently many times as a replenishment), 
and as has been enjoyed in all ages by 
those who have sought it after the scriptu- 
ral fashion, is a different matter frem the 
ordinary indwelling of the Spirit, which 
comes with regeneration and conversion, 
and is the permanent possession of every 
real Christian. 

Now, then, the practical question is, to 
put it individually for each one of our read- 
ers, whether ministers or laymen: ‘* Do I be- 
lieve that this endowment of power is for 
me?” If this question cannot be answered 
in the affirmative, then there is no possi- 
bility, certainly no probability of such an 
endowment ever comingto us. There are 
those who hold that there is no special en- 
dowment, that all Christians have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, and that itis oniy 
a question of serving God faithfully with 
such measure of his Spirit as he has given, 
and that with increased faithfulness and 
consecration there will be increased re- 
sults. Wivhin very narrow limits we may 
admit that something like this is true. 
Every earnest Christian will ‘‘be blessed 
in his doing,” and may see a measure of 
results; but unless there is this special en- 
dowment there will never be the ‘‘ greater 
works” which the Master promised. 

We might ask the question of those who 
are not definitely seeking for a special an- 
ointing of power, but are relyingupon the 
present and ordinary indwelling of the 
Spirit for power for service as well as for 
personal communion and comfort: ‘‘ What 
are the results of your ministry in conver- 
sions? Are they satisfactory? Do they in 
any way parallel those mighty works which 
are recorded in the New Testament, and 
which have followed the labors of those 
men in all ages who have sought for and 
obtained the endowment of power?” If 
the answer comes—*‘ No, but we are not to 
expect such outpourings of the Spirit as at 
the beginning; but are to look for more 
gradual and natural results’—is not this 
the giving up of the promise; and may not 
this position which we believe has come to 
be the accepted view, be, if not the main rea- 
son, at least one important reason, why the 
ministry and the Church are so largely desti- 
tute of power? And if any of us have taken 
this position, however honestly, is it not 
sure that, so long as we occupy it, there is 
no possibility, or, as we have before said, 
at least no probability that we will ever re- 
ceive the endowment of power? But dare 
we say that the method of power by means 
of which the Gospel was introduced and 
carried forward during the entire apostolic 
period has been changed or modified? 
Certainly there was no more need that ex- 
traordinary power should be given to the 
first preachers of the Gospel, who were ‘‘ eye 
witnesses” to the resurrection, than there 
is that we should be so endowed, upon 
‘*whom theends of the world are come.” 
Are we so foolish as to suppose that 
the Gospel, having begun in the extra- 
ordinary power of the Spirit, should be com- 
pleted with less power? We might as well 
suppose that the engineer of a heavy ex- 
press train, having pulled out of the depot 
with a wide open throttle valve and steam 
at full power, would begin at once to bank 
his fires and lower the pressure of steam. 
No; we are sure that it is the will of God 
that the power at first given, and repeatedly 
re-bestowed, both at Jerusalem and among 
the Gentiles, whither the Apostles went 
preaching, *‘not in word only, but also in 
power and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance,” should be maintained until the 
end. But if we have ceased to look for ex- 
traordinary power and have ceased to be- 
lieve that it is for us, we must continue our 
ministry heavily and with small, feeble and 

wholly unsatisfactory results. May the 








Master inspire us with a new conviction 
that he waits to bestow upon us the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, even as on his disciples at the 
beginning, and set us to waiting in faith 
for the endowment. Then will Zion once 
more ‘‘arise and shine,” and the unbeliev- 
ing world be either ‘‘pricked in their 
hearts” or else ‘‘cut to their hearts.” For 
these are the results following the preach- 
ing of the Gospel when it is ‘‘in power and 
in the Holy Ghost.” 


THE SENSE OF LEGALITY. 


Tue power of law to secure the benefi- 
cent purposes for which it is established, 
and without which civil society \s hardly 
possible, depends upon the regularity 
and certainty of its execution when the oc- 
casion calls for it. The occasion for its ex- 
ecution by trial, conviction and punish- 
ment occurs when law is violated. If, 
then, law practically treats the guilty as if 
they were innocent, if it tolerates crime 
withoutawarding the punishment due to it, 
it is simply asham anda farce. It is al- 
ways such to the extent to which it is not 
executed. It is when law pursues the 
criminal with relentless earnestness that it 
becomes ‘‘a terror to evil doers.” Itis then 
understood to be an authority not to be 
disregarded, because it is armed with a 
power not to be trifled with. 

A thorough and lively sense of legality 
established in the popular heart is, espe- 
cially in a free government, the great 
foundation sentiment upon which the exe- 
cution of law mainly depends. Free gov- 
ernments, like despotic governments, must 
have written statutes and judicial and execu- 
tive agencies for thelr interpretation and 
application. But whether these statutes 
and agencies will do the work of law, and 
make it felt both as an authority anda power 
among the people, is a question that de- 
pends upon the prevailing sentiment of the 
people themselves. This sentiment is the 
power behind the law and behind all its 
agencies, and is, after all, the great source 
of its efficiency or its weakness, The sense 
of legality is the sentiment which demands 
and expresses itself in the enactment of 
just and good laws, and also sternly de- 
mands their enforcement against all of- 
fenders. It is a feeling of the heart anda 
thought of the head, and is the exact oppo- 
site of lawlessness, whether as an idea or a 
practice. It says not only that the law is good 
and ought to be obeyed but that it shal/ be 
obeyed, or its punishment shall be inflicted. 
It appoints legal agencies to give effect to 
this decree; and if they fail to do soit dis- 
places them and substitutes other agencies 
that will do the work. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has been striving to 
cultivate in the hearts of the people a just 
and earnest sense of legality as the great 
sheet anchor of the public safety; and it 
means to continue the work. There is 
much need of just this sort of culture. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of the 
American people, who do not, by any 
means, belong to the criminal classes, have 
a low, inadequate, inefficient and to some 
extent perverse sentiment in respect to the 
importance of executing the law against 
all offenders. They are themselves virtu- 
ally lawless in their theory. Facts prove 
the truth of this statement. 

In all or hearly all the states of this 
Union there is a statute which forbids 
dueling, and makes the killing of a human 
being in a duel an act of murder punish- 
able with death. And yet in some of the 
states duels are fought every year, and 
men are slain, without the least pretense 
of any effort by the public authorities to 
punish the crime, or, if there be such a 
pretense, without dealing with the crime 
as the law directs. The law is a dead 
letter because the people in such states 
have no earnest sense of legality. If they 
had, this would soon put an_ end 
to the practice of dueling. These ‘ hon- 
orable gentlemen” who are so ready 
to shoot each other would count the cost 
before trying the experiment, and in most 
instances would make up their minds not 
to try it at all. 

Judge Lynch, who is nothing but a mur- 
derer, pure and simple, when incarnated in 
a mob of fifty or a hundred murderers, 
breaks into the public jail, seizes the object 
of his vengeance and hangs him by the 
neck. The community look on, some with 





a passive and ineffective kind of regret, 
and some with applause; but Judge Lynch 
goes scot-free, nut because he is not a mur- 
derer in the eye of the law, who deserves to 
be punished with death, but because the 
people have no just and proper sense of 
legality that is a notice beforehand that all 
such murderers will have the privilege of 
being hanged themselves. If they had this 
sense, Judge Lynch would stop business. 
Let the rule be that lynching is to be treated 
as murder (just what it is), and lynching 
will come to an end. Society will then 
maintain the right of trial and conviction 
before hanging, and have this business 
done, when done at all, by the constituted 
agents of law and in pursuance of the 
mandate of law. The true remedy for 
lynching is to hang the lynchers according 
to law. 

Sergeant Mason shot at Guiteau with the 
intention of killing him, when it was his 
duty as an officer of the army to protect 
him against lawless violence. Hundreds 
and thousands applauded the act; and 
when he was convicted and sentenced to 
punishment petitions came to the President 
by the cart-load for his pardon; and now 
that he has been pardoned, he has hired 
himself out to be shown as a hero. What 
does all this mean? It simply means that 
there are a greut many people in this coun- 
try who have no proper sense of legality. 
If they had this sense, they would look 
upon Mason simply as a criminal, who had 
no just excuse for his acts and deserved 
to be punished therefor. 

The Jaw in every state of this Union for- 
bids the taking of human life, as an act of 
private vengeance, and this prohibition 
undoubtedly embodies the best sense and 
the soundest morality of the country; and 
yet when young Nutt deliberately commits 
murder to avenge a private injury and gets 
off through the ‘insanity dodge,” hundreds 
and thousands are jubilant, and extend an 
ovation to the murderer, apparently not 
seeing that what they approve is not only 
unlawful, but in principle fatai to soctal 
and civil order. Rowell kills the man who 
had wronged him in his domestic relations, 
and the jury acquits him on the grotesque 
theory of self-defense, and he is then greeted 
asa hero, when in point of fact he is a 
murderer. 

And what does all this mean? It simply 
means that the general conscience of the 
people in this country needs toning up to a 
higher, intenser, und more sacred regard for 
law asthe rule to regulate human conduct 
and as a power for the punishment of those 
who violate it. This is just what it means. 


_ - 


HOW CASTE WORKS IN THE M. E. 
CHURCH. 


Surricient time has now elapsed since 
the Southern conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were divided on the 
color line to judge of the results. The 
legislation of the General Conference of 
1876, which authorized division, was osten- 
sibly based on the sentiment of the colored 
constituents in the mixed conferences; it 
was really a surrender to the prejudices of 
Southern white society. It seemed to be 
simply a concession to the wishes of the 
blacks; in truth, it was sought for the pur- 
pose of increasing the white constituency. 
Some of the results of this legislation are 
unquestionably evil. 

1. The Church was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of showing by example that caste 
has no place in the Christian Church and 
of creating a sentiment that will help 
mightily in lifting the Negro to his true 
place among mankind. 

2. Surrender to caste has turned the sen- 
timent of the Church backward. There 
are more apologists now for the color lin» 
than there were eight years ago. Men who 
stood firm then for the principle of Christian 
brotherhood are heard now to talk of the 
state of society in the South and the neces- 
sity of yielding temporarily to its preju- 
dices. The argument then was, let us know 
no man after the color of the flesh because 
it is a principle of the Gospel; now it is 
said you must present the Gospel as men 
will receive it. It is as though a father 
said to his boy; ‘My son, live honestly ; 
but, if you cannot be successful by living 
honestly, yield temporarily to the prejudices 
cf society, and in course of time you will 
cducate society up to a higher standard.” 
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8. It has actually retarded growth in 
some states. According to some tables, 
given in the ‘‘ Missionary Report” for 1883, 
Alabama had in 1875, before division, 
10,212 members, not counting probationers, 
and Georgia had 12,177. In 1882, the 
Georgia Conference (white), had 2,921 
members, and the Savannah (colored), 
10,699, a total for Georgia of 13,620, show- 
ing a gain of only 1,443 in seven years. 
Concession to caste has not, in this case, 
brought the success that opposition to 
caste is said to prevent. The two Alabama 
couferenees reported, in 1882, 11,455 mem- 
bers, the gain in seven years being only 
1,243. The gain in the Alabama Confer- 
ence for the two years previous to division 
was 2,071, or over athousand a year, while 
the united annual gains of the two confer- 
ences, after division, were only 179. In 
Georgia the conference, before division, 
gained at the rate of 212 a year; 
since division the average has been 
206. Thus, in neither of these crucial states, 
has surrender to caste brought even tempo- 
rary success; it has actually lowered the 
rate of increase. In Arkansas it is little 
better. The gains of the white conference, 
since division (four years), amount only to 
925; those of the colored conference to 476. 
Thus it isin three states. In South Caro- 
lina, where the conference has remained 
mixed, there lias been a steady growth in 
members. The gain in ten years has been 
nearly 10,000,or a thousand a year, and the 
Conference has a total of 37,893 members 
and probationers. In Louisiana, where the 
colored line has not been drawn, the net 
dain last year was 1,058; in Mississippi, 
also mixed, the gain was 1,354. In the three 
states having mixed conferences—South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana—there 
are 62,103 members, which exceeds the to- 
tal in the four states of Alabama, Arkansas 
Georgia and North Carotina, where caste 
conferences prevail, by upward of 30,000. 
Judge ye, O servants of caste, whether it 
was even expedient to draw the color line! 

4. It has entailed a waste of revenues. If 
no question of prejudice had been involved, 
the proposal to divide these Southern con- 
ferences would have been scouted as wild 
and foolish. They were small, the presid- 
ing elders were not overburdened, the ter- 
ritory was not too extended. If some of 
the ministers were not black, the demand 
upon the next General Conference to have 
the separated conferences reunited would 
be unanimous. 
are stronger than the impulse to do right, 
stronger even than questions of economy in 
expenditure. The Missionary Society makes 
large grants yearly to these Southern con- 
ferences, white and black. More than 
one-half of the $172,000 appropriated for 
1884 for the English-speaking conferences 
went to conferences in the late Slave-hold- 
ing States. Jn South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Florida and Louisiana it goes to mixed con- 
ferences. In Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and other states, it 
goes to separate conferences; and no incon- 
siderable portion of it is thus wasted un the 
double set of machinery required to accom- 
modate objection to woolly heads. Let us 
see how the system works in Georgia and 
Alabama, which were among the first to avail 
themselves of the privilege of division. The 
Alabama Conference (white) has a total of 
5,635 members and probationers. That it 
is not unwieldy may be inferred from the 
fact that some conferences in the North 
have from 40,000 to 48,000 members. This 
conference has three presiding elders, 
while the New York East, which has over 
48,000 members, gets along with four. Its 
largest district has nine appointments, its 
smallest seven. The Central Alabama 
conference (colored) has four presiding 
elders, making seven, where three or 
four at most could do all the work. 
The expense of the extra presiding elders, 
to say nothing of separate churches in such 
towns as Wedowee and Brewton, and other 
needless machinery, is all due to the un- 
willingness either to worship or even to sit 
a week in conference with people of color. 
The white conference raised, for the sup- 
port of ministers, presiding elders and 
bishope, the magnificent sum of $2,919. It 
received the same year (1882) from the Mis- 
sionary Society $2,250. How much there 
was left for the 25 or 30 ministers after the 
presiding elders were paid may be imagined. 


‘rate of $2.57 each communicant. 


But the claims of caste 





The Geergia Conference (white), with its 
3,301 members and probationers, has four 
districts. One of them contains five ap- 
pointments, with 107 members .and 81 pro- 
bationers. This conference received, in 
1888, $4,000 from the Missionary Society. 
The same state of affairs exists in Arkan- 
sas. The two conferences combined only 
have 6,892 members and probationers, and 
each gets an appropriation of mission funds 
—the white conference of $4,500, the 
colored of $3,000. 

If some of the white conferences have 
not been prosperous it is not because they 
did not receive their due share of mission- 
ary funds. In the four states of North Car- 
olina, Alabama, Georgia and Arkansas the 
white conferences, having a total of 20,848 
communicants, received, for 1883, nearly 
$13,500 of missionary money; while the 
colored conferences in the same states, with 
27,769 communicants, received $12,150. 
In other words, the appropriations for white 
conferences were at the rate of 64 cents each 
communicant, for colored 44 cents. In one 
district—Atlanta—of’ the Georgia Confer- 
ence (white) the appropriation was at the 
For the 
Marietta Street church, of which so much 
has been heard, the allotment was $250, or 
an average of nearly $5 for each member 
and probationer. Whether mixed confer- 
ences or separate are more liberal in con- 
tributing to mission funds may be seen from 
the apportionments of money to be raised. 
In the states of Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama 
and North Carolina the white and colored 
conferences are asked to raise a total of 
$3,245, while the amount assessed on the 
mixed conferences of South Carolina, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi is $6,500, or more 
than twice as much! 

Is it not about time to call a kalt? 


<> ——_____ —_— 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 





Tue course pursued by the British House 
of Commons in dealing with the rights of 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, and also the rights 
of his Northampton constituents, is a marvel 
to all sensible people on this side of the 
Atlantic, and it ought to be so to English- 
men on the other side. One wonders when 
the majority of the House will be wise 
enough to exercise a litthe common sense. 
It will take but little such sense to see the 
stupidity and folly of the course hitherto 
pursued. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, though an infidel of the 
most pronounced type, was, in 1880, elected 
a member of Parliament for Northampton. 
He declined to take the prescribed oath of 
allegiance, as preliminary to taking his 
seat in Parliament, and proposed simply to 
affirm, as the Quakers are permitted to do. 
The House would not suffer him to take 
his seat on simple affirmation. Going back 
to his constituents, he was by them re- 
elected; and-on the basis of this re-election 
he again appeared in the House of Com- 
mons and claimed his seat as a member, 
‘offering to take the oath of allegiance, but 
was forcibly ejected from the House. 
Returning to his constituents, he was again 
elected, and met with substantially the 
same treatment when he attempted to 
assert his rights and take his seat. The 
outrage and the farce have just been re- 
peated by the House of Commons. Mr. 
Bradlaugh has resigned his seat, and will 
doubtless go back to his constituents for 
another re-election; and in the meantime 
Northampton is virtually disfranchised be- 
cause the people choose to elect, as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, aman who 1s not accep- 
table to a majority of the members. 

We had supposed that ere this the House 
of Commons would come to its senses, and 
conclude to abandon its utterly untenable 
position ; but its action last week in refusing 
to give Mr. Bradlaugh his seat shows that 
we were mistaken. Mr. Bradlaugh, what- 
ever may be said about his religious 
views, has now become the representative 
of a fundamental principle in respect to 
English liberty. The House of Commons 
is an elective body, deriving its existence 
from the choice of the people who are en- 
titled to vote for members of that body. 
No man sits in that body by any prescrip- 
tive right. Every member has a constitu- 
ancy behind him that has chosen him in a 
lawful election; and to this fact he is in- 
debted for his right to represent that con- 








stituency, to appear in the House of Com- 
mons, to take the prescribed oath, and to 
participate in all the proceedings of the 
body. The constituency has the absolute 
right to be thus represented by the man 
whom it shall see fit to elect, and to deny 
this right or encroach upon the full and 
free liberty of the people in exercising it is 
to assail one of the fundamental principles 
of the British Constitution. And yet this 
is precisely what the House of Commons 
has been doing for now nearly four years. 
Our advice to Mr. Bradlaugh and to his 
Northampton constituents would be to keep 
up this fight tothe bitter end, no matter how 
long it takes to win a victory. Neither 
should yield an inch. The principle at 
stake is worth any amount of struggle to 
vindicate it and secure its ascendency. 
Let the people of Northampton continue to 
elect Mr. Bradlaugh, if necessary,.as long 
as he lives, until his rights and their rights 
are fully reeognized and respected by the 
House of Commons. The course pursued 
by the House is alike ludicrous and out- 
rageous; and in the end it will and must 
be abandoned if the issue is persistently 
forced upon it. We cannot for a moment 
believe that the public sentiment of 
England will permanently tolerate so 
grievous an outrage upon the representa- 
tive rights of the people. Let it be settled 
that the elective constituency is the supreme 
and final judge of a representative's fitness 
for office, when exercising its judgment in 
a legal way, and so long as he is subject to 


| no legal disabilities no free government can 


afford to give up this principle. 
eae teersee port dies 
A CLASSICAL FRAUD. 

Tus time it is a Frenchman, and the 
West has taken the place of the East on 
the forgery platform. Shapira might learn 
a touch or two anda twist of the wrist from 
Monsieur Eduard Blanc. When Blanc 
startled the archeologists at the Congress of 
the Sorbonne on the eighteenth of April, 
1879, he did not drop down from Heaven 
or from a tribe of Bedouins or even from 
the Maritime Alps upon the assembly with- 
out a letter of introduction; not he. He 
referred them to the manuscripts of Jacques 
Durandi of the year 1774, almost a good 
round century back, and announced him- 
self as the discoverer of an inscription 
noticed by Durandi. Before we proceed, 
it will be as well to observe that this was a 
good beginning, and at sight apretty safe 
one. There is no risk in saying that few of 
our readers and even few of Blanc’s archeol- 
ogists were so familiar with Durandi’s papers 
as to be able to deny the allusion. To con- 
tinue: the two fragments of the inscription 
discovered pointed to a vow made to Her- 
cules by Cnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
the conqueror of the Icones and of the 
Tricores, in the year 121 before Christ. 
Blanc did not bring the stones into Paris; 
indeed that is not the custom in such cases; 
but a sketch of the inscription, of the natura) 
size, was drawn on the blackboard before 
the eyes of the savants; and a stamp, a 
wet-paper impression from it, was placed in 
the museum at Cannes; and this impression 
had been photographed. The philological 
journals reproduced the text of the inscrip. 
tion and M. Duruy put it in his history of 
the Romans. How real this all seems. 
Professor Mommsen, of Berlin, thought it 
could not be genuine, and M. Adrien de 
Longpérier appears to have shared these 
doubts; yet where was room for sus- 
picion to be found? The Museum of Saint 
Germain declared that it wanted this stone 
very badly; it must have this oldest wit- 
ness to the history of the nation; and, of 
course, Blanc would only be too glad to 
bring it to Paris and place it in that 
museum as a lasting monument to himself; 
of course. 

In the Bulletin Critique, 1883—No. 24, 
pp. 472—4—Anatole de Barthélemy, gives 
a very simple account of the proceedings 
taken to secure the stone. Blanc had dis- 
covered it on Mount Tournairet, a rather 
inaccessible mountain, two thousand 
meters (over 6,000 feet) high, at the bord- 
ers of the communes of Clans, Utelle, Lan- 
tusque and Venanson. The Topographical 
Commission conferred with the keeper of 
the Museum for Saint Germain as to the 
ways and means for getting the treasure, 








He came back with nothing but excuses; 

rial difficulties had prevented his ful- 
ng his promise; the region was so wild, 
so rough, so distant from all means of com- 
munication that he had been compelled 
to renounce every attempt to bring the 
stones to Nice. . Still later he said that the 
snow had taken possession of Tournairet, 
but that when the next season came, with 
fine weather, he would be sure to succeed. 
The Topographical Commission kept urg- 
ing, but the months of good weather again 
slipped by, and the snows again offered the 
welcome pretext for friend Blanc. The 
Commission grew suspicious, and in Sep- 
tember, 1881, they requested Blanc to show 
on the accurate map of the General Staff 
(the great government military map) the 
precise point where the stone lay.. Then 
the officers of the Topographical Engineers 
explored the Tournairet most carefully; 
but found nothing. It would also appear 
that the director of the museum at Cag- 
hari, M. Ettore Pais, sought in vain for 
the stones. How strange! 
The Topographical Commission, in Octo- 
ber, 1883, begged the Prefect of the Mari- 
time Alps to help them, and to join the 
agents of the neighboring roads in putting 
an end to their doubts. The Prefect re- 
sponded most kindly. He learned that the 
finder of the famous inscription had just 
revisited it in the company of a member of 
the Alpine Club, and the good Prefect 
hastened to tell the director of the museum 
of St. Germain, askiig for a certain sum 
wherewith to forward the stones at once to 
Nice. The ministry announced at once 
that the necessary sum was grarted. At 
last. Now we have the stones. Not quite. 
The agents of the roads, whom the Prefect 
sent out, found nothing. That was too 
much for the Society of Sciences, Letters, 
and Arts of the Maritime Alps; they could 
not be quiet any longer; and they sent 
three of their own members to go straight 
to the place, with Blanc as a leader. On 
the way up Blanc disappeared ; but his com- 
panions went on. They found the stone 
indicated; they turned it upside down and 
twisted it around; there was not a sign of 
a letter on it, not even a trace of the cor- 
nice which was said to form a frame for the 
inscription! The inscription has vanished 
with its inventor, and the most brilliant re- 
sult of Blanc’s Provengal imagination is the 
causing a photograph to be taken of an im- 
pression of an inscription which does not 
appear to exist. He seems to have per- 
sisted to the end, never supposing that any 
one would have the courage to climb the 
steep sides of the Tournairet to expose his 
cheat. The only thing to be added in clos. 
ing is the remark that that skillful introduc- 
tion upon which Blanc relied, proves also 
to. have been a trick. Jacques Durandi 
does not mention the inscription in the 
manuscript referred to. Shapira isa mer- 
chant of antiquities and a simple man. 
Blanc is an archeological craftsman, a 
would-be Simonides, but, we fear, without 
the learning of that trite rascal. 


Esitovial Yotes. 


WE have seldom published a cleverer article 
than that by Dr. Crummell, in which he criti- 
cises our editorial about Frederick Douglass's 
marriage. Allow us to assure Dr, Crummell 
that he greatly misapprebends us if he imagines 
that we meant to advise colored men to start on 
an indiscriminate quest after white wives. We 
desire no such thing. We do not ask any col- 
ored man to marry a white wife or to marry a 
colored wife. We only want him to marry such 
a wife as he isattracted to and can love and can 
get, whatever her color. Color does not con- 
cern us. We are not interested to encourage 
amalgamation. Indeed it has come a great deal 
faster than we have liked, and it is still coming 
and can’t be helped. Our great contention is that 
if it comes it must be by lawful and not unlaw- 
ful connections. There must be no law against 
intermarriages; and the prejudice which de- 
clares that the slightest infu: ion of colored blood 
taints the whole man or woman and renders them 
unfit to be allied except with the colored race is 
an abomination before God and humanity. 
Take this case of Frederick Douglass. In 
real fact, he is not a colored man, but a white 
man by predominance of blood. Yet because 
he marries a woman of the race to which 
he chiefly belongs our miserable caste senti- 
ment is scandalized. Had he married a woman 
of the race to which he does not belong pre- 








the funds were secured, and Blanc started 
off. : 


dominantly, a black woman, this same most 
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contemptible caste sentiment would have called 
it all right. If race was to be considered, 
then Mr. Douglass has married where his race 
instincts would carry him. As to Dr. Crammell’s 
fear that, if colored men marry white wives, there 
will be no husbands for the colored women, that 
is hardly worth considering seriously. There 
are aetually—in the humbler classes, where these 
alliances chiefly oceur—five cases in which a 
white man marries a colored wife to one in 
which a colored man takes a white wife. Ard as 
to colored women being left without husbands, 
how many thousands of white women find them- 
selves in that predicament? 

ConeressMaN Ke.vey, of Pennsylvania, being 
asked what he thought of the Morrison tariff bill, 
replied; ‘‘It is the crudest measure ever framed, 
and the proper thing to do with it is to move to 
amend it by striking out the enacting clause, 
It is an indiscriminate, cast-iron way of dealing 
with a problem which requires delicate handling. 
The Committee of Ways and Means will tear it 
all to pieces.” Congressman Reed, of Maine, 
who is regarded as the Republican leader on the 
floor, expresses the opinion ‘that when Mor- 
rison’s bill leaves the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it won't sufficiently represent its present 
shape to be recognized,” We have wo idea that 
this bill will become a law, even if it should get 
through the House of Representatives, which 
does not seem at all probable. The Senate 
would be very sure to kill it. The general fea- 
ture of the bil) consists in a twenty per cent. re- 
duction of present tariff rates, without any dis- 
crimination as tothe articles to which the re- 
duetion shall apply. The whole list of tariff 
taxes is reduced by twenty percent. Now, if 
Mr. Morrison had studied this subject sufficient- 
ly to understand it, and apprehend the practical 
effects of hia bill if put into operation, he would 
have at once seen that there are various branches 
of industry in this country, now fostered and 
protected by our present tariff laws, that would, 
by such a law as he proposes, be almost wholly 
destroyed, and that thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of operatives wosld be thrown out of em- 
ployment. The simple fact ix that these in- 
dustries cannot stand an indiscriminate and 
cast-iron reduction of twenty per cent. on present 
tariff rates, and yet be continued. We believe in 
tariff readjustment applied to each article, or 
rather class of articles, and regulated by a corm- 
prehensive view of all the facts relative thereto ; 
but we do not believe in a sweeping reduction of 
twenty per cent, on all these classes, without any 
consideration of the effects to be produced upon 
the business and industries of the country. If 
this is what the Democrata propose as a party 
issue, the next Presidential election willbe pretty 
likely to open their eves, 


Tue Senate Committee on Post-offices and 
Poat-roads have listened to the arguments on 
both sides in regard to the great question of post- 
al telegraphy. Two bills providing for such 
telegraphy have been referred to this committee ; 
and it is understood that a majority of the 
committee ia in favor of reporting a bill on the 
subject to the Senate. The specific features of 
the bill remain to be determined; yet it is prob- 
able that it will be substantially the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Edmunds. The report of 
such a bill, whether passed by the present Con- 
gress or not, will be a step in advance. The 
end must come at last, if not by this Congress, 
then by one yet to be elected. The majority of 
the American people believe in the right, the 
practicability, the wisdom and the necessity of 
postal telegraphy ; and the more the subject is 
discussed the more earnest and decided will be 
the attitude of public sentiment on the ques- 
tion. This sentiment is destined to prevail, in 
spite of the opposition of the Western Union 
Company. The simple truth is that every argu- 
ment that has ever been used in favor of the 
carriage of letters by the Government is just as 
good in favor of Government telegraphy. Tele- 
graphy isa shorter and quicker way of sending 
# letter ; and there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment, not only for its own purposes, bat als» for 
the convenience of the people, should not avail 
itself of this way. The Western Union Company 
has become a stupendous and unscrupulous 
monopoly, defying all private competition and 
taxing the people on millions of “ watered” 
stock ; and the only adequate relief to the peo- 
ple is to be found in postal telegraphy. The 
sooner Congress passes a suitable bill on this 
subject the sooner it will do what greatly needs 
to be done. 


Onxz of the most picturesque places in the 
United States is the close-packed village at Fort 
Berthold, Dakota, where live the remnants of 
three small tribes of Indians, the Gros Ventres, 
the Mandans, and the Arickarees, They were 
forced together to protect themselves against 
the attacks of their hereditary foes, the Sioux. 
There they kept constant watch night and day 
in their fortified home, for generations. Now 
they are safe; but they still live huddled to- 
gether, part in tents, part in strange log houses, 
part in very large dome-like adobe houses, 
They are agriculturists of old, as well a4 famous 
fighters, but baye scarcely been touched by ciy- 





ilization. They still wear Indian clothing, make 
their stone tools, and put their dead on frames 
set on poles in the air. Their burial ground is 
one of the sights of the place. With all their 
savagery, they have, under the direction of their 
agent, greatly advanced im agriculture, cultivat- 
ing wheat as well as corn and potatoes, and a 
few have learned to read. Some eighteen years 
ago a white man of some official rank visited 
them and told them they would have to give up 
their wild ways, and that in twenty years they 
would be ‘‘white men.” The time is nearly out, 
and they are getting ready for it. The buffalo 
is this year gone, and they cun hunt no more, 
They are anxious to send their children to the 
new school, fifteen miles off, at Fort Stevenson. 
One of our editors, who visited Fort Berthold 
last Summer for the purpose of studying the 
condition of the Indian, has just received the 
following letter: 


Fort BERTHOLD, D. T., Jan. 30th, 1884, 

Dear Friend;—My name is Wolf Chief. I am poor 
and we wants do you helpto us, Weare poor. We 
have no cartridges. My friend, will you please, will 
you help us? Tell the Great Father the Gros Ven- 
tres Indians are good; we are white men; we think 
we are first; our hands are good. We think it bad 
to kill the white man, and we are a friend to the 
whites, 

We hear much talk of the Great Father, and we 
do not do foolish the white man, and we like the 
white man ways. We can makes the fields and po- 
tatoes, corn, outs. We can field plowing. Wemuch 
makes, Please teil the Great Father we want 
houses like the white people; there are 660 of us 
Gros Ventres and Mandans, and we want to live to- 
gether. We are poor; we want houses like the 
whites ; and Berthold boys to going to school down 
Fort Stevenson, 

Tell thery are all, the Great Father. We like the 
children will go in March, school to Stevenson, 
There are hungering. My dear sir, please tell the 
Great Father. 

There are some of our Gros Ventres people at 
Fort Buford,and thery want to come down here, and 
we want them to come, and we want more supplies 
sent here, so that we can have more issue to us, 
We want more stove and wagon and food, The 
Gros Ventres Indians all good man, says. I hear 
much talk of your white people, and I think you are 
a friend, and 1 am glad; I like the white man ways, 
I can write well, I think, and lama good man, My 
hame is Wolf Chief. Lama Gros Ventres and want 
tolearn the white man ways, and am trying to learn 
the white man ways; good white men, When you 
get this letter, please write soon,at once. 

Your friend I am, WOLF CHIR&F. 
CROW-BREAST CHIeF, 
Bap GUN CHIEF. 


A COMMISSION, consisting of Chancellor Sims 
and E, B, Judson, of this city, and C. K. Adams, 
of Utica, was appointed by the legislature of 
this state in 1882 to negotiate a new treaty with 
the Unondaga Indians, A draft of a treaty has 
recently been agreed to by the Indians and the 
Commission, in which the Indians agree to form 
a written constitution for their own local gov- 
ernment, embracing the following points : 

* First—Granting to every Onondaga Indian the 
right to enter upon and hold any part of the public 
Jands of the nation on condition that he use and oc- 
cupy it. 

“ Second—All rulers and officers of the nation to 
be chosen by election at which all male members 
of the tribe over 21 years of age shall have the 
right to vote. 

** Third— Marriages to be performed by appointed 
officers and by ministers of the Gospel residing on 
the reservation, the marriages to be recorded, and 
the same laws of legitimacy and descent to be 
adopted as are in force in New York State, 

* Fourth—The nation to appoint a Commission of 
two persons, who, with one person appointed by the 
state, shal! have the right to lease the stone quarries, 
the proceeds to go into the Treasury of the Onon- 
daga nation.” 

The State of New York, on its part, agrees as 
follows : 

** First—To protect the reservation against all oc- 
cupancy or leasing by white peopie. All leases now 
in existence to be canceled by arbitration when 
possible, and no new leases made to white people. 

**Second—Whenever the Onondaga nati.n re- 
quire it by a majority vote, the courts of the state 
to be open to them for the trial of causes the same as 
to citizens of New York state, according to the In- 
dian laws. 

“ Third—The state to build and keep in repair a 
good school-house, and make sufficient appropria- 
tions to maiatain an adequate school on the reser- 
vation. 

* Fourth—Any person takmuig wood, poles, bark or 
timber from the reservation, or stones from the 
quarry,to be deemed guilty of the theft of public 
property, and Jiable to punishment for the same in 
any of the state courts.” 

This treaty, after being put in due legal form, 
will be submitted to the legislature for its ratifi- 
cation, and will doubtless be ratified. If ratified 
and carried into effect, it will be one very im- 
portant step toward civilizing the Ludians of this 
tribe who have lived in the heart of this state 
for more than a century, with scarcely any prog- 
ress. The tribal system has been continued 
among them. Some of them are Christians by 
profession ; but the majority are pagana. The 
chiefs are pagans, and at first were opposed to 
the treaty, The Christians declared that they 
wonld cut loose from the tribe altoegther, unless 
the treaty was accepted ; and this had the effect 


of overcoming the opposition of the chiefs, It ! 





would seem that the great state of New York ought 
to be strong enough and wise enough to lift the 
comparatively small number of Indians resident 
therein to a decent status of civilized life. 





Tux Beirit Syriac manuscript of the New 
Testament discovered by Dr. Isaac H. Hall 
(Gospels of a pre-Harklensian version, Acts and 
Epistles of the Peshitto) has at length been 
wholly deciphered and copied, and the manu- 
script itself bound in rich and enduring, but not 
showy style, and returned to its owners, the 
Trustees of the Syrian Protestant College. As 
this manuscript is unique in the Gospels, being 
the best known representetive of the (otherwise 
lost) Philoxenian, if not identical with it, it will 
doubtless be retained in America so as to be 
accessible to scholars. It is intended, we believe, 
to deposit it for this purpose in the library of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York, as 
soon as the latter’s fire-proof building is com- 
pleted—an arrangement as happy as convenient— 
since several members of the board which own 
it are trustees of both institutions, and several 
of the professors of the College are likewise 
alumni of the Seminary. Meanwhile the manu- 
script remains in safe and fire-proof custody. 
The work of binding was one which taxed the 
skill cf the most noted firm in the country; for 
many of the leaves were decayed and mutilated 
by the action of water, and the whole fabric had 
the infirmities of the age of a thousand years, 
Each fragment was inlaid on parchment with 
marvelous skill and success ; each leaf had to be 
separately mounted ; between each pair of leaves 
was set a leaf of the finest Whatman paper (free 
from acid or alkali) to prevent wear from rub- 
bing; and the whole solidly bound in Levant 
morocco, with strong clasps, A printed title 
and short description in English are inserted at 
the beginning. ‘The inside of the cover and the 
first fly-leaf at each end, are of blue calf, with 
appropriate tooling, and the outside is appro, 
priately lettered in English, Probably no other 
ancient manuscript has a better setting. The 
rich and enduring binding of the ‘‘ Codex Fred- 
ericus Augustanus ” at Leipzig itself does not 
surpass it, and certainly did not require half the 
skill. To preserve it from dampness, the worst 
enemy of ancient books, the bound volume is 
kept in two polished metal boxes, one fitting 
within the other. The manuscript is now prob- 
ably good for another thousand years. It is to 
be hoped that its contents, or at least the Gos- 
pels, will be published in due time. 

Ir appears, from facts already brought to the 
knowledge of the public, that a system of whole- 
sale frauds by forged divorce papers has been 
carried on for years by parties residing in this 
city and Brooklyn. One of the operators was 
a clerk of one of the courts in Brooklyn, and an- 
other, and the chief operator, was a divorce law- 
yer in this city. Between the two bogus divorce 
papers were made out, and parties applying for 
divorce obtained what they supposed to be 
divorce decrees when ne such fact existed at all. 
The whole thing was a system of rascality from 
beginning to end. Judge Pratt’s signature has 
been affixed to papers that he never signed. 
The most searching investigation should be ap- 
plied to the facts of this case, and all guilty 
parties severely punished. This, however, is 
not enough. The legislature ought so to modi- 
fy the law that all divorce trials shall be in open 
courts, and that all the testimony taken shall be 
taken before the judge of the court, thus dis- 
pensing with the whole system of virtually se- 
cret trials by referees, This system opens the 
way for enormous abuses; and but for it these 
frauds would not have been possible. Reform, 
radical and thorough, of the divorce laws of 
this state is one of the most urgent duties im- 
posed upon its legislature. The work cannot be 
commenced a minute too soon, 

Tue Japanese Government is about to re- 
organize its army upon the German plan. The 
report is that the standing army will be increased 
to 250,000 men. Students in the university and 
in the higher classes of the Normal Schools are 
exempt from service. This discrimination 
against private schools threatens to do serious 
injury to the educational work of the various 
missions. This is especially unfortunate at this 
time when there is so urgent a demand for thor- 
oughly educated preachers. Fortunately the 
eldest sons of parents over 65 years old are ex- 
empted from service. The prevailing custom 
of adopting an heir where there is no son in the 
family makes this provision more widely useful 
than would be possible otherwise. When the 
rumor that a draft was to be made first got 
abroad, about eighty students left a single 
private school and wandered about in search of 
fathers. It is said that so great was the demand 
that something of a bonus was paid for eligible 
parents over 65 years of age. 

Uness we quite misunderstand the case, the 
complications leading to recent war-like demon- 
strations in Tonquin arose from the abuse by 
French traders of the treaty privileges enjoyed 
by them at the two open ports of the country. 
They were accused of smuggling contraband 





goods into the interior ; and when the Anamese 
authorities brought these proceedings to the at- 
tention of the Governor-General, and through 
him to the home government, a force was sent 
out ostensibly to suppress illicit commerce and 
punish the wrong doers, but, in fact, as the 
event proved, to sustain and protect the illegiti- 
mate traffic. It is the same old story of Western 
aggressions in the Orient, which for centuries 
has been a reproach and disgrace to our boasted 
higher civilization, There have been, in former 
years, in various parts of Anam, persecutions of 


French missionaries and their converts; but — 


even this preiext for war does not now exist. 
Should a European power actually come to 
blows with the oldest and most populous heathen 
nation in the world events of great moment to 
commerce and Christian missions in the Far 
East may be contidently predicted. 


Mr. E. H. Moon, of Holly Springs, Miss., puts 
us the following questions, to which he asks a 
plain and direct answer : 

1. Have you any children? 


Will Mr. Moon pardon us if we tell him it is none 
of his business ? THe INDEPENDENT is edited 
impersonally, 

2. If you have children, are you willing for them 

to marry Negroes of intelligence and goad charac- 
fer? 
We should prefer that the hypothetical children 
of the hypothetical editor, supposing the editor to 
be a pure Circassian, should marry neither a 
Negro, nor a dwarf, nor a blind person. 

3. Ifyou were a single man, and were looking for 
a wife, would you be willing to marry a Negress? 
Probably not a black woman, nor a blind woman 
nor a dwarf. 

4. Do you believe the amalgamation of the races 

would be for the good of the whites? 
We see no advantage to come from it. We do 
not recommend it. We only allow it as we allow 
any other marriage ; for marriage is a matter of 
taste. Better marriage than concubinage. 
Better lawful than unlawful amalgamation. 

. Not altogether unexpected but none the 
less irreparable, is the loss the Christian world 
has sustained in the death of 8. Wells Williams 
at New Haven last Saturday, in the ripe 
beauty of his seventy-second year. Greeted on 
his arrival in China in 1833 asa *‘ foreign devil,” 
he has lived to do more for the history, ths let- 
ters and the world’s knowledge of that country 
than we have from any or all other sources. His 
great work, “‘The Middle Kingdom,” published 
first in 1848, originated injlectures, whose pro- 
ceeds purchased the font of Chinese type he car- 
ried back with him that year to the country. 
His labors in Chinese and Japanese grammar 
and linguistics have been abundant. He was 
permitted to complete the really new reproduc- 
tion of his work before his death, and to see be- 
fore he died its enthusiastic reception. His was 
the rare combination of the man perfected in all 
ways and who united high native powers with 
great simplicity and beauty of person, mind, 
life and character. 


....Those who read Mr. Cook’s lectures in the 
authorized report will have the advantage of the 
corrections which he makes, and which are often 
very considerable. Much important matter is 
thus added, which explains what might other- 
wise be misunderstood. And at times Mr. Cuok 
wisely omits a hasty or unconsidered remark, 
Thus, in the lecture reported this week, it is said 
that the one vote against supporting Pres- 
ident Arthur’s proposition for controlling po- 
lygamy by force was received ‘‘ derisively.” Mr. 
Cook has done well to omit the fact that the de- 
rision was by Mr. Cook himself, who said : ‘‘ There 
we have the vote from Utah!” We are glad he 
thought better of the remark; for the person 
casting the vote may very honestly have believed 
that Senator Edmunds’s bill provides the better 
way to fight the evil. 


....What Joseph Cook has to say about the 
grand work of the New West Education Com- 
mission in Utah is not too strong ; but we would 
not have the equal or greater work, in precisely 
the same line, done by the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions ignored. Nearly everything 
done for non-Mormon education in that terri- 
tory is done by these two societies. Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians are doing almost 
nothing, and the ground is being occupied in 
generous rivalry by the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. We ure sure it was an inadvert- 
ence that credit was given only to the work of 
the latter body. 


....The Republicans of this state in their state 
convention last Fall committed themselves in fa- 
vor of submitting a Prohibition amendment to 
the vote of the people. Such amendment is now 
pending before the legislature ; and as the Re- 
publicans have the majority in both houses of 
the legislature, it will be a serious mistake not 
to passit. There is no good reason why the leg- 
islature should not give the people the opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion through the ballot- 
box on the subject, 


,..Dr. Dorchester, in giving evidence as to 


tho bad reputation of the liquor dealers, men: 
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tions that a canvass of the 8,034 in that busines® 
in Philadelphia showed that more than two- 
thirds of them had been inmates of prisons and 
station houses. He might have added that, in 
this city, a large number of liquor dealers have 
been aldermen. Seven of our twenty-four alder- 
men are liquor dealers, two Republicans and five 
Democrats. 


...-Mr. Roosevelt’s bill to give to the Mayor 
of this city the appointing power, without con- 
firmation by the Board of Aldermen, is strongly 
opposed by the Tammany Hall Democrats ; and 
this fact creates a decided presumption in favor 
of the bill. As the matter now stands, Tammany 
Hall, which in practical effect means John Kelly, 
makes the appointments, while the Mayor is lit- 
tle else than a recording clerk. 


..A large council, including all the Congre- 
gational churches of New Haven, with President 
Porter and Professors Fisher and Day, after a 
full examination, approved unanimously the in- 
stallation of W. W. McLane, D.D., as pastor of 
the College Street Congregational church, of New 
Haven. This is the Steubenville, O., minister, 
in whom we, also, failed to discover any heresy. 


..Mayor Edson is nominally the executive 
ruler of this city ; but the real ruler is the man 
that rules him, and that man is John Kelly, the 
**boss” of Tammany Hall and the “ boss” of the 
Board of Aldermen. One way to break his 
power is to pass the Roosevelt bill, which de- 
prives the Aldermen of all confirmatory powers 
in respect to the Mayor’s appointments, 


..Mrs. Julia Schayer, the first portion of 
whose sketch, ‘‘ At the Eleventh Hour,” appears 
in the present issue of this paper, will b: remem- 
bered as a rare but esteemed contributor toa 
few of our best known periodicals. Her “Tiger 
Lily,” a collection of short tales which appeared 
last season, included some work of gennine dra- 
matic power and pleasant humor. 


.. It seems to be the policy of the Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives to pass 
some sort of Tariff bill, with the expectation that 
any bill passed by them will be rejected by the 
Senate, and that thus a tariff issue will be made 
up for the Presidential campaign. If this be 
the theory, they can make no greater mistake 
than to pass the Morrison bill, 


. The legislature of this state should put an 
end to the fee system in respect to the health 
officer at this port, and provide for him a reas- 
onable salary, and let the fees be turned over to 
the State Treasury for the general good. There 
is no reason why this officer should receive 
some eighty thousand dollars a year as the fee- 
emoluments of his office. 


.-Congressman Hewitt, of this city, is re- 
ported as having said in regard to the Morrison 
tariff bill: ‘*I can construct a better bill than this 
without half trying.” We have no doubt of it. 
A good amendment to the bill would be to strike 
out the enacting clause. 


.-The Government appropriation will not 
relieve all the distress caused by the terrible 
Ohio Valley floods. Let our churches, as well as 
private citizens, give their aid. Subscriptions 
can be sent to Henry C. Urnes, Chairman Relief 
Committee, Cincinnati. 


. Secretary Teller, having been reported as 
saying that the Civil Service Reform act is a 
failure, takes pains to deny that he has made uny 
such remark, and also to affirm that, in his 
opinion, the act, so far from being a failure, is a 
decided success. 


.:The editor of The Christian Standard 
writes us that we were in error in crediting to 
that paper a curious article about ‘‘ bodily exer- 
cise” which “‘profiteth little,” and the good sisters 
who jump and clap in meeting. Webeg pardon. 


. All good citizens will rejoice that McGlory, 
the violator of the excise laws of this state, has 
at last been sent to the penitentiary for his of- 
fense, where he will stay for six months. He 
kept one of the very worst dens in this city. 


.-The disgraceful goings on in Dr. New- 
man’s church might suggest a new anagram, 
“ Best in prayer’’ is familiar as an anagram for 
Presbyterian. We will not tell our readers what 
word ** got a scant religion” would make. 


.- The immigration into the United States in 
1883 was 558,000, against 712,000 in 1882, and 
720,000 in 1881. This shows a very considerable 
decrease the last year 18 compared with the 
two preceding years, 


--Those who want to get Joseph Cook’s 
lectures in full, will have to read them in the 
ample pages of Tue INDEPENDENT. We find that 
the other papers are compelled to omit consider- 
able portions. 











TO EVERYBODY. 

Pizase consult the date on the yellow 
address label on your paper and kindly 
Tenew one or two weeks preyious to 
the date there recorded, thus avoiding 
the loss of any consecutive numbers of 





the paper. If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 
make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 

Every reader of Tar INDEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 


TERMS. 
One year, postage fre@...........sececeeees $3 00 
Six months ”  nccketsscbesatoamaeun 1 50 
‘'hree months ” ©  ocosscceccoesecse ons 75 
One Subscription two years............. 5 00 
One subscription five years............ . 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering THe INDEPENDENT 
in Clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 
ST 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A STRANGE COPYRIGHT. 


In 1879 The Chicayo Tribune alluded to a remedy 
never found in drug stores, for asthma, catarrh, dys- 
vepsia, rheumatism and scrofula. We Seeze, by it 
hes since gained such eminent fs pesropaqe copy- 
right paper on the subject, en * Pandect, * 18 
now issued gratie to all who r + Mr. a 
the author, at Kalamazoo, Mich. These tit. 
should send for acopy. 


IMPORT TANT. 
Wage you vests os or gave, New York City, save Bag- 
riage Hire, and 8 p at Grand 
Men yo woarly oppoait te Grand Centr 
450 elegant rooms reduced to 81 and upward per day. 
Elevator. Restaurant su 4 Mice with the best. Horse 
Cars, Stagesand Klevated fai ailroad to all | Depots. 


A Goon, profitable norition is oTered by J. M. Ep- 
WARDS, of Roch hester, N. Y. See his advertisement. 


INTERLINEAR —— LESSONS BY 





For simplicity of arrangement and amount of phon- 
ographic matter embod: them for practice pur- 
28, these lessons have never been equaled. Nostu- 
ent of aver ability, who takes this course of 26 
lessons, extending over o 7 eriod of six months, can 
fail of obteining a thorough and practical knowledge 
of short-hand. Single course < | lessons, $15; toa club 
of two, #25, invariably in adva' 
wait pamphlet on SHORT. T-HAND AND TYPE- 
et G" contains valuable information for ae | 
to become short-hand reporters. Price, 12 


F. 8. Humpurey & Co., Stenographers, Type-writers 
and Lithographers, 49 Cedar St. N. x. 


We would call stent: to the advertisement of the 
Geo, A. Stone Nursery Co., of Rochester, N. Y., who 
are in want of a few more salesmen tek: 


Ladies in America 

Jong before they reach middle age frequently find 
themselves suffering from some of the complaints 
and weaknesses peculiar to their sex. For all such 
Kidney-Wort is agreat boon. It induces a healthy 
action of the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, cleanses the 
system and strengthens and gives new life to all the 
important organs of the body. It is Nature’s great 
assistant in establishing and sustaining health, Sold 
by all druggists. —Advt. 


CARRARA A MARBLE. 
MEssrs, OVINGTON SROTHERS, whose advertisement 
appears on the last “ of eis paper .have,within three 


minutes’ walk of n Brooklyn 
et store in ‘the country geve to the sale o: 

China, Glass, and Fancy very person a 

New York should cross the Bridge and see store 


asa Ly of cari ae even if no ood a are desired. 
Mesers. Ovington Brothers import 
sad among = ten See beautiful 


t2#” Perfection, The , Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Old 
Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes give 
perfect results. Any fashionable color, 1l0c,, at 
druggist’s, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt,— 
Advt, 


BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING ROSES. 
Ars | lovers of Choice a should send to the 
Conard Go, West Grove, Penn., for some of 


their gy ths hese roses are al _- loom, 
pad are the finest the ‘em 7 oe P pact 


8 ectl ‘reliable, — | 
for liberal dealing. ne ee dba Preinlums an 
xtras more Roses ¢ = Ag ite grow 
See, Meals mow Cuter, > Comeerans, areuee oe Ss 
+ © n ), 

i agent oy 





A Million Dollars 


OF 


INSURANCE 
ON THE LIVES OF THE VICTIMS 


OF THE 


“City of Columbus” 
Crested Butte Mine, 


IF THEY HAD HELD IT, 


Could and Would have Deen Paid without delay or deduction, 


Pag 


AVELERS 
suas Cu 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


hee 


Any other Accident Gompany 


IN AMERICA. 


WOULD BE DESTROYED BY IT, OR ANY- 
THING LIKE IT! 


We have a URPLUS of nearly 


J00,000 OO, 


To Meet Just such Emergencies. 


WITH ALL THIS SECURITY 


Our Rates are very Low 
AND OUR 


Contract Clear and Equitable. 


WE ISSUE ALSO 


LIFE POLICIES, 


Ot every desirable form. 
APPLY AT ONCE TO ANY AGENT, OR THE 


HOME OFFICE, AT HARTFORD. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
ROONEY DENNIS, Seoetary. JOHN B, MORRIS, Ast Sepeary 
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Mreneld 
Constable Ke Co 


Oriental Rugs 
Carpets. 


We are offering an extensive assortment of 


the above goods at a great reduction in price. 


PARTIES intending to furnish will certainly 
be profited by an inspection. 


: Broadway A | oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
FREE TRADE. 


a 





Tue Atiantic Constitution (Dem.) puts 
the question of Free Trade in the United 
States in the following terse and emphatic 
language : 

“As we have said in these columns hundreds 
of times, the theory of free trade is perfect, so 
far as the arguments go; but all the conditions 
that now exist in this country will have to un- 
dergo a slow but complete revolution before the 
theory can be putin practice. The conditions 
here—-the pressure of population and the com- 
plex relations between capital and labor—must 
be similar to those that exist in Great Britain 
before the theory of free trade can be put in 
practice. If the doctrinaires will calculate the 
number of years required to bring Great Britain 
to the free trade condition, and multiply it 
by twelve, they will then have some vague idea 
of the prospects of free trade in the United 
States.” 

Well put and exceedingly well said. As 
a matter of fact, England was six hundred 
years, under the policy of protection, grow- 
ing up to that condition in which she could 
afford to adopt free trade; and she never 
did adopt it until her own industrial su- 
premacy and accumulated capital, both of 
which were acquired under protection, en- 
abled her to compete in her own markets 
with all the world, without any tariff for 
protection. Then she adopted free trade 
because she did not need protection any 
longer. Her industries, thus advanced and 
fostered by centuries of protection, finally 
reached the point at which they could pro- 
tect themselves under the ordinary laws of 
trade. 

When this country shall reach the same 
general condition, as it has not done yet 
and will not for long years to come, then 
the question of protection by tariff duties 
with cease to be important to the public 
interests. Then wili be a good time to ap- 
ply the Democratic doctrine of ‘‘a tariff for 
revenue only.” Then the country may fol- 
low the example of Great Britain, and the 
doctrinaires may spout free trade to their 
hearts’ content. 

The sober sense of the American people, 
taught by a long experience, independently 
of any speculations, theories, or mere book 
learning on the subject, is that this coun- 
try wants protection by tariff duties 
against the unfriendly competition of the 
cheaper labor of other countries, and that it 
must have this protection, or various and 
important branches of American industry 
must come to an end, or the rate of wages 
paid to manufacturing operatives must be 
greatly reduced. This, we say, is the sober 
sense of the great majority of the American 
people; and we have no more doubt that 
it is right than we have that two and two 
make four. Pass a free-trade law, and in 
less than one year more than half of the 
workshops of the country would stop busi- 
ness because they would be compelled to 
do so, and thousands and tens of thous- 





ands of operatives would be thrown out of 








employment, and their families reduced to 
beggary and want. The people do not pro- 
pose to treat themselves to the luxury of 
any such experiment. 

a 


WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


Ir is not long since the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers expressed its 
opinions to the tollowing effect on the tariff 
question : 





** That, after full inquiry, Congress had made 
all the reduction in duties on woolens that was 
consistent with the security of these manufac- 
tures ; that the manufacture has been subjected 
during the past two years to unusually heavy 
burdens, which are as much as it can now bear ; 
that further reduction of duties would be ruin- 
ous to that industry, and would increase imports 
and augment a surplus revenue already too great ; 
that the wool manufacturers, whatever their ob- 
jections originally to some of the details of the 
tariff, are prepared to accept it until a practical 
experience of two or three years, at least, has 
demonstrated how it may be amended; that 
business has been adjusted to it, and is based 
upon the expectation of its continuance, and 
that no change whatever ought to be made at 
the present session in the duties on wool and 
woolens.” 

These opinions were expressed by the 
Association before Mr. Morrison launched 
his bill upon Congress for a horizontal 
twenty-per-cent. reducticn on the present 
rate of tariff duties. It is well to bear in 
mind that the opinions express the sober 
judgment of business men belonging to both 
political parties, who, by reason of their 
experience and practical connection with 
the business in question, are eminently 
competent to judge on the subject. The 
wool manufacturers employ a large amount 
of labor; and if this industry were seriously 
crippled, as it would be by the adoption of 
the Morrison bill, much of this labor would 
be thrown out of employment. The man- 
ufacturer and the workingman would be 
alike damaged. 

The same result would ensue to the iron 
industry and numerous other industries of 
the country. These industries are now suf- 
fering from the disturbance and embarrass- 
ment created by the agitation about the 
tariff, and from the uncertainty as to what 
Congress will do. The agitators are for the 
most part politicians who are planning a 
Presidential campaign, or speculative 
schemers with whom free trade is a hobby. 
The business sense of the country is, by a 
large preponderance, in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff; and if the Democratic Party ex- 
pects to gain anything by trifling with that 
sense, or by creating a feeling of uneasiness 
and uncertainty in the circles of business, 
we predict that the election of next Novem- 
ber will make it wiser, at least, on this 
point. The truth is that the Democratic 
Party, as a political organization, cannot 
be safely trusted on the tariff question; and 
this we believe to be one among the many 
reasons why it will be defeated next Fall. 


> 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


Tuerz is said to be a good prospect that 
the Bankruptcy bill, now in the hands of 
the House Judiciary Sub-Committee, which 
is substantially the bill prepared by Judge 
Lowell, of Boston, more than a year ago, 
will, with perhaps some amendments, be 
favorably reported to the House, and then 
adopted. If the bill gets through the House, 
it will then rest with the Senate to determine 
whether Congress will at this session give 
the country a bankrupt law or not. 

So far as we are able to judge, the gen- 
eral sentiment of the lawyers of this 
country is that the Lowell bill is a decided 
improvement upon the law of 1867, which 
was repealed in 1878, and that it is far 
the best bill that has been prepared on the 
subject. Judge Lowell has had a large 
experience in bankruptcy cases, and there 
is probably no lawyer in the country better 
qualified to draw the proper line between 
debtors and creditors, so as to secure the 
ends to be sought for by a bankrupt law 
than Judge Lowell himself. Boards of 
Trade, in various parts of the United States, 
have not only called the attention of Con- 
gress to the subject and urged upon it the 
importance of an early enactment of a 
bankrupt law, but have very generally 
expressed their satisfaction with the 
main features of the Lowell bill. 
There is nothing partisan or sectional 


| 





in the question, and hence neither party 
has any occasion for hesitation lest per- 
chance it may peril its political interests in 
respect to the next Presidential election. 

The truth is that the United States ought 
to have at all times a National Bankrupt 
law. Provision is made for its enactment 
in the Constitution, and there is no good 
reason why the country should ever be 
without such a law. Legislation by the 
States is no substitute for it and no equiv- 
alent. Such legislation is never uniform, 
and almost always affected by local consid- 
erations that make it partial. We are one 
people in trade and commerce, without any 
reference to state lines; and this is a suf- 
ficient reason why we should have one 
bankrupt law that operates uniforinly in 
all parts of the United States. Congress 
will omit an important duty if it fails to 
give the country such a law. 

= 


THE TRADE DOLLAR. 


Tue Coinage Committee of the House of 
Representatives has agreed upon a bill for 
the withdrawal of trade dollars from cir- 
culation among the people. 

The bill provides that, until January ist, 
1886, trade dollars shall be received at 
their face value in payment of all dues to 
the United States, and that they shall not 
be again paid out or in any other manner 
reissued. It further provides that the 
holders of these dollars may exchange them, 
dollar for dollar, for any silver coin of the 
United States on presentation of the same 
at the offices of the Treasurer or Assistant 
Treasurer or any of the mints of the 
United States. All the trade dollars re- 
ceived into the Treasury, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, are to be recoined into 
any authorized coin of the United States. 

There is no doubt that it is desirable to 
get rid of the trade dollar nuisance; and it 
seems highly probable that this bill would 
secure the result. The speculators who 
have brought up these dollars at a discount 
upon their face value, would make a profit 
by the operation; yet it is better that it 
should be so rather than have the nuisance 
continued. 

The standard silver dollar, which is being 
coined atthe rate of not less than $2,000,- 
000 per month, is a still greater and far more 
dangerous nuisance; and if the Coinage 
Committee would prepare and report a bill 
for stopping the further coinage of such 
dollars, and if, then, the two houses of Con- 
gress would pass the bill, the country 
would derive a most substantial benefit 
therefrom. There is but one interest that 
is served by this coinage; and that is the 
interest vested in the owners of silver mines. 
Itfurnishes them a good market for the 
sale of their silver, while in respect to all 
other interests it is a huge blunder in 
finance. The Government buys this silver 
and piles it up in the Treasury for no prac- 
tical end, considered relatively to the gen- 


eral good. 
>_> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

A OCONTINCED accumulation of loanable 
fundsis noted during the past week upon the 
local money market, with the rates subject 
to the character of the security that may be 
offered by borrowers. This state of affairs 
rather reflects an unhealthy condition of 
commerce and industry—that so vast an 
amount of money as there is at the present 
time seeking employment should be in so 
small demand for the requirements of busi- 
ness enterprise. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that the clouds which have 
obscured the future are commencing to 
break away, and that the wants of the coun- 
try will make themselves felt in an increased 
demand for the various articles of industry 
and manufacture, and thereby bring into 
circulation the money that is now idle. 
Borrowers on call on pledge of stock col- 
lateral were accommodated at 1@2 per cent., 
and holders of Government bonds at 1@2 
per cent. Time loans on stocks were quoted 
at 34 per cent. for 60 days to 6 months, and 
5 per cent. for 12 months. Prime mercan- 
tile paper was discounted at 4@4} per 
cent. for double names, and 4$@5 per 
cent. for single names. The receipts from 
the interior were only slightly in excess 
of the shipments. The specie imports 
amounted to $99,782, and the specie exports 
to $278,504, all silver. 





Stock Marxet.—The stock market for 
the past week was bullish in character, 
owing to the growing confidence that the 
financial situation has permanently changed 
for the better, and that the turn toward a 
more prosperous course in commercial 
affairs is near at hand. At first glance it 
may appear that the recent advance in se- 
curities is artificial, it having been begun 
by the. large operators and supported by 
the money power of the street; but still, it 
shows a confidence that implies that the 
bottom has been reached and that the 
worst is over. No great advance in prices 
was made, but the market was steadied and 
prices hardened. The aid to the bull move- 
ment in stocks was the investment buying 
to avery liberal extent of railroad bonds 
and the better class of -stocks. This de- 
mand cannot be otherwise regarded than as 
the most healthful of signs and the real 
solid foundation of improvement. The 
fluctuations for the week areas follows: 


High- Low- Clos 
Sales, est. est. ing 


Feb, 16th 
Adams Express,...........-..0-. 2 12 1182 132 
American Express.............+- 9 «9 97 976 
Am. Tel. & C. CO.....-ccccee0e0 100 (59 69 59 
Bk. and Mer. Tel. Co.......... 2,222 126 1253¢ 125% 
eek, Bie GHA, BE..nccccsccesese 106 82 82 


Canada Southern................ 34,610 577g 65576 57% 
Canada Pacific an 
Coder Valle........ ccccoccs..0o 0 1 98 10 





Contral Pacific. .....0....sccccece 17,844 633, 61% 6334 
ee | ee luo & 63 64 
Chea. and Ohio. .......00-cc.c00 40 14 «4 1446 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 500 «(28 27% 2 
Ches, and Ohio 2d pf............ 60 (17 15 +1) 
Di BG, caccccn cccesdesecene lo 1 1 1 
Cheago, Bur., & Q.......0...++ 638 127% 12534 127% 
Chicago and Alton.......... ... 238 «18935 139 = 139 
Chicago and Alton pf.......... 10 162 162 162 
Chicago, St. L, & P........0.006 mo 6 lo Ul 
Chicago, St. L. & P, pf.......... 713° BIG «= 29%4 BL 
Chicago and N. W.... ......... 76,510 124 12154 122% 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 8,385 1493¢ 14736 148% 
Chicago, Mil., and St. P........ 254,000 4% 92 985% 
Chicago, M. and St. P., pf...... 2,73 U9 118 118% 
Col. & Green pf........... eves 100 & 3 833 
Colorado Coal... .......0.eeeeeeee wo 4 M4 
Delaware, L., and W'n.....,....263,002 1284¢ 1255, 127% 
Del. and Hudson...............+ 7,705 114 «194% «1184 
Denverand R. G...........-++++ 15,765 21% 20% 21 
East Tenmessec............se00% 23815 84 64 8 
East Tennessee, pf.............++ 4300 I4g 2% 4 
Bvaneand TF. Tl. .000000ccccvccece 238 «(42 2 42 
ee | 14 1% 
Homestake Min............--+++ 5 69 9 9 
Houston & Texas.............+- 470 49% «46 48 
Illinois Central... ........+.++++ 6,125 140 1388 180% 
Tilinois Central................ 215 14 134 134 
Illinois Central line........... 58 8355 «85 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 1,000 18 17 18 
Rae BGI, << cnvccccncocens<s208 53,841 10435 102 108% 
Lake Erie and Western.......... 700 1846 17 18 
Louisville and Nashviile........ 44,050 495% 4735 49 
Lou,, N. Alb. & C......-.--seeeee 300 26% «(25 25 
Long Island........00.0--ee0e0s 3,100 71% 71 7146 
Manhattan... .cccccccesecccccces 2,100 56 52 56 
Manhattan, new...... Lpepengecee +) 53 55 
Manhattan, Ist. pf............... 100 9036 90 901g 
Manhattan B...........seeeeeeee 95 2% «iI 1934 
Memph. & Charl..............+ 1,200 3735 36 37 
p A rrr 100 Ww lv 10 


Mil, &L, Shore...-.......00000.- 100 84 34 34 





Metropolitan ws a. 9 90 

Michigan Central............... 4,852 94%4 9336 98% 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 2,300 18% 17 18 

Minn, & St. Louis pf............ 1,810 3636 34% 353g 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 17,700 28% 2 218% 
Missouri Pacific................- 55,782 95 = BG BAG 
Morris & H@sex..........sseecees 10 12434 12434 12434 
N., C. & St. Louis............... 1000 543g 58 54 

New Cen. Coal...........e0000--+ 100 10 lo 10 

Wed, GHEE... cecovcessscescoces 2,201 88% 86% 87% 
BE. FT. OaMtee......n0ccccececvecccees 85,832 118's 6% 117% 
N. Y. and New Eng............. 715 «Wy Be 

New York, Lack. & W........... 1,297 9035 8974 89% 
W. V. & TF. Ds. WO. cccccccesecccece 24170 170) «6170 

T.. Bie Bas THROW. cocccvcvccece. 29,174 273g 2655 27% 
Ny. Y¥., L. E., and W. pf........... 1,000 6956 685g 6954 
a  * ere 730 «Bw OS by 
W. ¥., B. & W. pf....cccccccecceee 1,808 184% 16 18 

WH. V., Ont, B W.....cccccee-coccee 1,300 11 I ny 
Wy. BiG. GROSS Ds... .ccccscscses 5,940 1055 9 934 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pref...... 3,200 20% 18% 2044 
Nor. & Weat, pf..........000--.-. 1,850 42 88 41% 
Northern Pacific............... - 19,910 2236 203g 215% 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 82,214 48 44% 4736 
Qhio & MieS......0:....ccccccccce 8700 B% 98 2334 


Oregon Imp. CO..........-s000-. 530 45 4235 «425 
Oregon Trans....................169,498 225; 18% 21% 





Oregon R. & Navigation,........ 2,483 9344 903g 9244 
Ov. Bh. LADE...000.cccccscccccrcee 430 «(21 2 «ll 
Ohio Central.........0.-.se0eeeee 2,500 3 3% 2% 
Pacific Mall ..cec..cccsccccceccese 22,575 4734 45% 4754 
Phil. & Reading.........:006 .-0. 81,320 57% 56 5734 
Pitts., F.W. & C........cccs00002. 190 183 183 188 
Pellenam Oak. 2000 ccsccccccccccces 5,676 1133¢ 106 107% 
Peoria, Dec.,and E........+.....+ 1,925 1656 15% 16% 
IE cccccccesoscetsocesese 20 64 64 6% 
Quicksilver pref................. 400 31 303g 38036 
Roch. and Pitts.................++ 2,110 15% 1535 15% 
sescceeccces BATIK 166% 12136 124% 
pecccabexercoceonnes 100 22 2 22 
Pheneeeescesennenes 700 «61 60 «61 
ck waienias samaaa 2,600 32 28% 315% 
Gt, Bast BD. PE. cccccecccccceeess 572 «90 893g 8936 
3 eer 1,300 36 84% 3534 





St, L. & Ban F,.......ccccereecoeee 100 2234 2236 22% 
St. L. & San F, pf. 180 413g 4136 416 
GB, Boo Bic GE Th...ccoccccoccesecs 4,715 97% 9 % 
St. P. and Omaha................. 4,800 835 38234 33 
St. P. and Omaha, pref........... 5,521 964 9 9% 
Texas and N. O..........+- gueedoe lo 9% % 8 
Texas and Pacific z. 47,8638 223, 20% 21s 
Union Pacific...........0.-eeeeeee 461,812 845, 79 83% 
U. 8. Express 257 «GOs 60 Ow 


Vai Midieed.........ccccc we 2 


Wab., St. L.,and P............... 3,200 17% 16% 17% 
W., St. L., and P., pref........... 10,600 293% 26% 28% 
Wells-Fargo Ex..........0...+6+ 115 = 114% 114% 





mg 
Western U, Tel.......s....cc000+102,285 78% 7536 77% 
U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond, 
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market lacked activity, but manifested 
considerable strength. 44s, registered, and 
3s advanced each 4. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 


Bid, Asked Bid. 
4348, 1891, reg....1133¢ 11346 Currency 68, '95.129 - 
*. 1891, coup.. 1144 i176 pecsenes = 96.131 - 
beeeee 123: Currency 6s. '97. 4 - 
a, 1907, coup....123% HH ‘Currency Be. 196.135 - 
ae percents .101 — iCurrency 6, °99.137 ~~ 


Rartroap Bonps.—There was a fair 
volume of business in the railroad bond 
market, with the principal trading in West 
Shore and Buffalo 5s, which declined 3, to 
54, and closed at 544. In the general list 
the changes in prices were unimportant, 
the majority of issues being fractionally 
higher. Peoria, Decatur & Evansville in- 
comes were an exception, having advanced 
1 per cent., to 63. 

Bank SrateMent.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house last week was techni- 
cally an unfavorable exhibit. The changes 
in the averages show an expansion in loans 
of $3,975,100, a gain in specie of $84,000, 
a loss in legal tenders of $630,400, an in- 
crease in deposits of $2,148,800, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $26,300. The 
movement for the week results in a loss in 
surplus reserve of $1,083,600, but the banks 
still hold $20,010,800 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The banks gained $131,- 
000 through the interior movement and 
lost $1,800,000 through the operations of 
the Sub-Treasury. They were drawn upon 
by importers for $3,090,000 gold with 


which to pay customs duties. The follow- 
ing table gives figures in detail : 
Legal Net 
Banks, Loans. Specie. Teaders. Devosits 
New York.. $9,862,000 1,490,000 $1,275,000 9,777,u00 
Manhattan. 8,857,000 1,428,000 538,00¢ 7,903,000 
Merchants’. 8,101,200 1,388,100 903,900 7,781,200 
Mechanics’. 8,620,000 1,173,000 1,137,000 8,651,000 
Union...... 4,230,300 1,402,200 271,300 4,104,200 
America,... 11,449,200 2,002,200 541,900 9,867,0u0 
Phenix..... 2,931,000 486,000 393,000 2,829,000 
CF ccscces 6,487,700 5,822,300 849,000 10,221,900 
Tradesm'n’s 3,366,500 470,800 118,000 2,367,100 
Fulton...... 1,457,100 654,800 106,100 1,460,200 
Chemical... 13,983,400 4,796,200 932,600 15,534,200 
Mer Exch... 3,431,200 346,700 377,700 2,939,700 
Gallatin..... 4,743,700 894,500 181,800 2,902,700 
B’tch& Dro. 1,784,300 522,000 117,500 1,845,300 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,010,000 80,000 110,000 1,001,000 
Greenwich.. 1,046,100 42,200 141,800 1,008,100 
Lea. Manuf. 3,056,800 830,400 429,000 2,437,600 
Sev’nth W'd 1,303,500 152,400 174,900 1,287,800 
St'teof N.Y. 4,697,700 689,700 225,100 4,693,200 
Am. Ex...... 10,662,000 4,493,000 1,889,000 1,874,000 
Commerce.. 19,335,600 6,826,200 1,671,500 =—-18, 599,000 
Broadway... 7,103,600 910,100 523,400 5,957,200 
Mercantile.. 7,268,200 1,067,000 1,021,700 8,029,300 
Pacific...... 2,495,000 488,500 128,600 2,647,200 
Republic.... 3,500,400 917,600 250,400 3,167,200 
Chatham.... 4,217,200 727,100 440,300 4,710,400 
People’s..... 1.522.400 151,000 176,500 1,782,000 
N. America. 3,375,400 313,7 896,300 3,527,200 
Hanover.... 10,123,000 2,172,200 711,700 11,186,400 
Irving...... 3,041,700 556,800 559,800 8,254,500 
Metropol’p. 11,504,000 2,402,000 425,006 9,580,000 
Citizene’... 2,914,500 634,100 811,700 3,421 ,500 
Nassau..... 2,642,400 133,700 243,800 2,853,8.0 
Market.,.... 2,886,500 428,000 105.600 2,359,300 
St. Nicholas 2,825,700 205,900 248,300 2,597,500 
Shoe & Lea. 3,371,000 471,000 438,000 8,604,000 
Corn Exch. 4,915,100 511.800 207,000 8,891,100 
Continent’). 6,269,900 2,256,300 375,500 7,928,400 
Oriental .... 2,202,200 111,0u0 330,900 2,113,700 
Marine...... 4,387,000 948,000 251,000 4,952,000 
Imp. & Tra. 20,748,000 5,972,100 1,211,700 25,091,600 
ee 20,125,800 = 4,440,500 =. 2,364,500 25,062,300 
Wall St.Nat. 1,622,000 217,500 164,200 1,558,500 
North River  1,5u5,000 23,000 267,000 1,552,000 
East River.. 1,163,200 185,000 175,500 ‘1,060,400 
Fourth Nat. 15,209,200 5,768,900 1,207,100 18,472,000 
Central Nat. 8,970,000 653,000 1,527,000 9,584 000 
Second Nat. 3,519,000 660,000 445,000 4,258,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,962,500 1,264,800 525,300 6,365,100 
First Nat'l.. 16,999,300 8,412,000 1,004,600 —_‘17,749,4.0 
Third Nat.. 4,888,000 634,800 = -1,098,200 5,291,500 
N.Y.Ntl. Ex. 1,387,700 262,900 198,400 1,258,100 
Bowery..... 1,993,800 285,800 250,400 ~—-2,021,000 
N.Y. lounty 1,777,100 14,800 649,800 2,424,600 
Ger.-Amer... 2,714,700 462,500 86,300 2,473,300 
Chase........ 3,568,000 1,291,000 477,400 5,806,700 
Fifth Ave... 2,452,900 444,600 130,400 2,528,200 
GermanEx. 2,048,800 56,000 242,000 2,348,300 
Germania... 2,040,500 $0,400 279,200 2,260,500 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 5,682,200 1,108,800 305,100 6,149,400 
Lincoln N’l 2,271,100 391.200 182,000 2,601,300 
GarfieldNat 789,700 43,300 130,400 628,600 
Fifth Nat... 1,048,100 ___ 4,600 134,200 1,107,100 
Total.. . 18345,894,200 200 878, 319,800 832,577,100 100 $363,544,400 
Ine. Ine. Dee, Ine, 
Comparisons$3,975, 100 $44,000 $630,400 $2,148,800 
Clearings for the week ending Feb, 9th... 779,256,007 50 
do, do, do, Feb. 16th.... 745,319,279 31 
Balances for the week ending Feb. 9th.... 33,002,194 24 
do, do, do. Fep. 16th.... 83,099,274 47 


Foreign Exowaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull but strong, owing 
mainly to a continued scarcity of bills. 
The nominal asking quotation for demand 
sterling was marked up $c. on Monday, to 
$4.90. That for 60-day bills remains at 
$4.864. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of }c.@l}c. from the, posted 
figures. ‘In Continental Exchange francs 
were quoted at 5.183@5.184 for 60-day bills 
and 5.16}@5.15§ for checks. Short sight 
reichmarks advanced from 95§@95} to 954 
@95§; do., for long sight, were steady at 
949@95 


THE FIFTH AVENUE PALACE OF 
ART, 


Aw extensive and elegant new structure on 
Fifth Avenue has just been finished and occu- 
pied by the Pottier & Stymus Manufacturing 
Company. The facade is of the most beautiful 
and chaste design, and by reason of its materials 
and character every way, its intrusion into the 
center of that aristocratic locality is fairly 
condoned. With a brown-stone front 51 feet, 
extending back 100 feet to an ‘‘L” of like dimen- 
sions, running at right-angles to a side entrance 
on Forty-second Street, the capacity of these 
warerooms would seem to be ample for a busi- 
ness of millions of dollars, which this house 
transacts. The removal of the concern from 
their factory buildings on Lexington Avenue 
marks an epoch in the history and development 
of decorative and domestic art in this country. 
The old buildings have been entirely trans- 
formed into manufactories, six stories high, 
covering the block front, and 200 feet square. 

e new warerooms are filled with the 
most sumptuous furniture and _ fabrics, 
arranged so as to present to the eye success- 
ively on each floor examples of all the dif- 
ferent styles of art and decoration. Portions are 
set apart so as to show modes of furnishing 
rooms and suits according to all the different 
fashions of epochs and ages, such as are at pres- 
ent imitated and reproduced. The stiff and heavy 
elaborate carvings of the Elizabethan period, 
contrasted with the gilded and varied beauty of 
the present English ‘style under Victoria; the 
delicate tints of the ceilings of Pompeii; the 
florid trophies of the time of Louis XIV. ; im- 

rted contributions from Italy and Germany, 

rance and Japan; canopied and carved bed- 
steads that cost thousands of dollars ; embossed 
and exquisite wall papers ; chairsand ornaments 
fit foc palaces ; art works in marble and in onyx. 
in rare, costly and precious woods, in ivory and 
ebony ; stained-glass paintings of new aud sur- 
pee beauty of tint and execution ; mirrors, 

ronzes and tapestries ; laces and embroideries 
from every source, regardless of cost,and aiming 
solely at the one "result—the luxury of beauty 
elaborated in the intense crucibles of art. 

Entering through the vestibule over a mosaic 
floor, the main hall or ‘‘salesroom” is reached, 
presenting the appearance of a grand chamber 
in a foreign palace. The lofty ceiling, the heavy 
carved and bronze-fitted fireplace and mantel 
attract the attention by their massive antique 
design as well as the broad, blazing hickory fire ; 
the tapestries, and then the elaborate combina- 
tion of staircase and {elevator catch the eye. 
The bronze balstrades of the oaken stairs, in- 

terlaced with their counterpart in the construc- 
tion of the elevator and its shaft, are so treated 
as to carry the ancient characteristics ou the one 
hand easily and naturally into the ** modern im- 
provements ” on the other side of the apartment, 
and leave the impression of a taste expressly 
gifted in the work of harmonizing anc combin- 
ing the varied materials of a multiform design. 

The last tenor fifteen years have developed 
the field of decorative and domestic art among 
us beyond all previous precedent. Pottier & 
Stymus have recently engaged to finish the 
work on the palace of Maximilian left untinished 
in the city of Mexico by the flight for the ex-Em- 
peror. This rehabilitation, ordered for President 
Gonzalez, was awarded to them in a compe- 
tition which called in the best artistic establish- 
ments of Paris and of London, as well as other 
concerns, Belgian, Italian and German, attracted 
by a probable expenditure of a million dollars, 
Nothing in the scope of these competing esti- 
mates, designs and examples of work could be 
found to excel the current artistic exhibits 
which this concern can show in the extensive 
orders executed by them for our own private 
citizens all over the country. 

Nothing could more strikingly show the growth 
of wealth and luxury among us than a glance at 
the extent of this business and its rich and cost- 
ly character. The highest art in painting and 
sculpture, in carving of wood and the elabora- 
tion of metals and fabrics 1s lavished upon the 
homes of our people. Nevertheless, the growth 
of seeming luxurious habits is not regarded as a 
sign of decay similar to that in other States, 
ancient and modern. Itis not a concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a selfish court, greedy 
oligarchy, or despotism ; it is the great diffusion 
of a democratic wealth and prosperity among 
our multitudes of cities, and the rapidly ex- 
panding numbers of their She A ay successful 
rich men. So long as-this diffusion of riches 
maintains its strictly private, domestic and 
sonal aspect, the expansion of such establish- 
ments as Pottier & Stymus shows the symbols 
of a strictly healthful national growth, however 
much they may attest the luxury of ‘the home 
life ot our wealthy citizens. —New York Times. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


Drawtangh Telephone and Telegraph Ca, 


FOR THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND, DELA- 
AWARE AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
CAPITAL, 
800,000 Shares of Par Value $50 Each. 


This company, and the local companies to be tribu- 
tary to it have exclusive right for above territory to 








panoaks of ser e for a iltod amoun, of Draw. 
e tH legraph 
now oben at Ban king House 3 the  aninnened 
PRICE $15 PER SHARE. 
50 per cent. bl bscripti bals onl 
be paid on favorable decision by U.S. Cour 
REGISTRAR OF RECEIPTS, 
The Fidelity Insurance, Saf 
ene UemaEe Phil a4, air 


eviddnge in the caso (now and all =e ay can be ob 
n case earing 
tained from BK FAMISON & CO 








BANKERS, 
PENSIONS fi.2°;02% 2 
Attorney, Washiagton, D.C." 


To [nstitutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 


The Overland Telephone Company, 


ORGANIZED UNDER LAWS OF THE 8TATE 
OF NEW YORK. 
R. G, DUN, Premdent. 
J, N. EWELL, Treasurer, 
R. D. BUCHANAN, S y end G 1 M 
Principal offices, Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 


This company, which owns the pa tents of Dr, Myron 
L. Baxter for the best devices now existing for tele- 








talling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

We are giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
and are prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market. 


Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at sight. 


Orders for the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketable 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called U wnited States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange 
for Government Bonds (uncalled) 


nished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 


money LOANED 


pate nad b Frag ie Minnea) 


ER ANNI net lender 
PER ANNUM, Eszize 
ont AN Ample Becu- 
ence. iu mips @ Bu expe. 
Dest of references, 

Address 


COCHRAN & we WPORT: 1, St Paul, Mino, 
PRATT & CONE. 


Absolutely Safe investmen 
notes on improve: 


semi-annual interest collected and remitted 
York exchange without expepes to our clients. Full 
details giyen on et on explication, y letter or in 
either t cit; 
amount Ci 8 per eent notes usually on hand, 
ELEctTus A, Pra Ropert D. Cons, 
Union Nat, Bank Building, No.7 Nasa 8t. Room 2%, 
Minneapolis, Minn New York Gity. 





OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY 
_ Entrance through the Bank. 


No Risk: »:" Solid 10 per Gent. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [llinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville lil. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write m2 p Sas the eld Banking 


HOW ES ae COMPANY, 


11 w Gormeriy riy OWES B Panoys YORK 


ealntereat allo ‘allowed wed Tory tango experiance. at 4 per cent., payabie 











an 
fer toan commercial Send for 
Texas oe Agency, reread agency 


IOWA FARM LOANS. 


Eight per cent. net annual inte: ayable in New 
York E‘Bechenge. Address, ~~ 
CITY BANK, Forgst City, Iowa. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10:to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE at SPECIALTY. 

BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 











THSFROZOR OF BUTLDTOS. L. JAMES, President. 


or other approved securities, of 
which descriptive lists will be fur- | impo 


REAL ESTATE LOANS. 
in first mortgage 
Real Estate in the rapidly growing | ' ts 
city of Minneapolis, at rates of interest to net a larger : —aS 
income than any other Safe Security. Principal al gad 
n New 


y references given. Peiinttod 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


phonic purposes, has sold licenses to companies for 
carrying on the telephone business under these 
patents in the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Michigan, and Florida; the Distret of Col- 
umbia, the Indian Territory, and New Mexico, This 
company is ready to treat with parties wishing to 
negotiate for mghts in other states, and to receive 
communications from those who may desire to organ- 
ize local companies under the state companies formed 
or to be formed, 

This company holds the European and Canadian 
patents, and is ready to treat for r their sale or use. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN CHICAGO, ON MAR- 

GINS, A SPECIALTY, 
We give prompt reonal ttention to out-of. 
pm A New Yor suleremane: 8. V. VY. Whi te ke Co, “| 
lv Wall Street; Boody, McLellan & Co., any FO 
Henry C. Bowen, Hea” * INDEPENDENT, ‘Chicago 
spondents: Wm. Young & Co,; McDermid, fuss & ‘O. 


H i INTEREST 
0 FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm Loans. 


ersonal ac uaintance with lands and values. 9 years 
in the business. Over 12¢0 loans made here. NEVER 
HAVE HAD TO O FOREGO SBA BED RIVER VALLEY 
MORTGAGE, AND © NEVER LOST A DOLLA 
OF PRINCI IPAL Of INTEREST ON ANY LOAN 
MADE HERE. interest collected and sent to you, 
ans as 


FREE OF OOST, each year. 

SAFE AS U.S. BONDS 
and PAY holy RLY tere pM ty a al aout I 
Se ‘fast and. West—men for whom 1 Rave 


it years past. 








u en, East an 
Ge. ng these investments for ei, 


Be. Gates, aes  Leb.. pr Co (gers Uollege, New 
Rev yore ee, N.H. 
Hon. E. M. Topliff, neeee., N. i. 
Lake City, Mi Minn, 
sv Watioual Baa Ne k, New York. 


‘ational Den Bt. Paul, M 
Wf nena Wy my tarqumenty leas th 
eferen: v8 
ay - informe ow Map of Dakota sent on appli- 
cal /— 
» J GA . 


res. Bank, 
Mention this paper. GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
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Easter Cards 


Send for large illustrated peated rw 
Davip C. Cook, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 








All kinds of Pictures copied, producing life-like 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Now that the protracted experience of 
disagreeable weather is over, and more fa- 
vorable reports are being received from the 
inundated portion of the country, it is to be 
expected that business will assume its 
wonted vigor, as the derangements occu- 
sioned by the floods of the Ohio have seri- 
ously interrupted shipping facilities, and 
buyers from that section have withheld their 
purchases, not knowing what results might 
be. The weather having become dry and 
cold has checked the disastrous freshets 
and given renewed impetus in some lines of 
goods that have been necessary for im- 
mediate use. On the whole the outlook is 
improving, and such as would lead the 
trade to expect a season of activity and of 
somewhat more satisfactory results in the 
way of profits. 

The tone of the market is firmer as re- 
gards prices, and the opinion prevails that 
bottom has been reached in cotton and 
woolen goods. Already the cotton goods 
market has a stronger undertoue and a re- 
action from the extremely low values ob- 
tained in January toward higher prices has 
setin. Prints, domestics, ginghams, and, 
in fact, almost all lines of cotton goods 
adapted for Spring wants are bought with 
a good degree of confidence. The previous 
accumulation of cotton fabrics has, to a 
great extent, been distributed, and as pro- 
duction has been curtailed, a more equal 
relation exists between supply and demand. 
There is no danger of any break in the price 
of domestics for the next sixty days, and 
there is a probability of a still further ad- 
vance beyond the prices now current. 

Corron Goops.— There was a fair demand 
for plain and colored cottons at first hands, 
and large deliveries of brown sheetings, 
bleached goods, wide sheetings, etc., were 
made by agents on account of recent trans- 
actions, many shipments having been de- 
layed by the late stormy weather. Con- 
verters are operating in brown cottons with 
some freedom, and there isa good deal of 
inquiry from exporters. Leading makes of 
bleached goods are in steady request, and 
stocks are, for the most part, in very good 
shape. Wide sheetings continue firm and 
in steady demand, and corset jeans are 
meeting with more attention. Cottonades 
are in irregular request, and there is a 
steady call for small parcels of denims, 
ducks, tickings, cheviots, etc., for the re- 
newal of assortments. 

Print Ciotus.—The situation of Fall 
River is practically unchanged, and the 
demand for cloths continues moderate. 
Prices remain fairly steady at 3c. for extra 
64x64s, and 34c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—As a whole the print market has 


been quiet. There was, however, a fair 
business in indigo blues and shirtings, 
while choice fancies and specialties were 
distributed in small lots to a moderate 
amount by agents representing the most 
popular makes. Printers are not crowding 
production, and stocks of fancy prints are 
in pretty good shape as a rule, while the 
supply of indigo biues and shirtings in first 
hands is strictly moderate. Prices remain 
steady and unchanged along the whole 
line. 

Ginegams aND Wash Fasrics.—There 
was a steady though moderate inquiry for 
fine and standard dress ginghams at first 
hands, and a fair distribution of chambrays, 
seersuckers and wash fabrics was made by 
agents and leading jobbers. Fancy and 
staple ginghams were in irregular demand, 
but the best makes are doing fairly. 

Dress Goops were more active in move 
ment than demand, liberal deliveries of all- 
wool and worsted fabrics having been 
made by agents in execution of former 





orders. Lace checks and lenos are doing 
well, and the most popular nun’s veilings 
are selling with considerable freedom, while 
a moderate business is reported in brocades, 
yarn-dyed fancies, changeable effects and 
staple worsteds. 

Wooten Goops.—The market is not as 
active as usual at this period of the season, 
when heavy woolens for men’s wear are 
opened in the new styles. The openings 
have been made, the new styles looked.at, 
but few orders have been taken. There is 
no animation, no spirit to the demand, and 
disappointment is experienced by those who 
have goods to sell. There is no fault to 
find with prices; for they are extremely low. 
Events still conspire to keep many buyers 
in a waiting attitude; but there is a fairly 
gocd feeling in the market, and, in spite of 
some untoward circumstances, the outlook 
has at no time this season been better than 
now. Insome miscellaneous articles, such 
as sackings, tricot and Jersey cloths, there 
was an improvement. Shawls and made- 
up Jerseys were also in considerable re- 
quest. Besides a moderately fair business 
in worsteds, satinets and Kentucky jeans, 
clothiers are beginning to take hold of cas- 
simeres with some confidence. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreign goods is com- 
mencing to show some activity. Many re- 
tailers who have been holding back on 
account of the bad weather of the past 
three weeks now show more disposition 
to operate. In a general way trade con- 
tinues steadily to enlarge, while for some 
classes of goods the demand is better than 
at this time last year. Dress goods are 
doing moderately well as a whole, while 
novelties in both French and British goods 
are in very good demand. Cashmeres con- 
tinue to sell, and are tirm in price in the 
face of a good supply and a weak Euro- 
pean market. Silks have no regular move- 
ment, but there is something doing in that 
line with most all houses, and in some 
cases large lots are being disposed of. 
There continues to bea good demand for 
gloves and ribbons. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past; week, and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week, 1884. 1833, 
Entered at the port........... $8,785,216 $8,667,590 
Thrown on the market....... 3,786,948 8,500,471 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 19,245,345 20,424,888 
Thrown on the market....... 18,451,190 20,148,823 
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WEEKLY DRY Goons QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Monpay EVENING, Feb. 18th, 19%. 














BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F . .36 os | Laconia,... .10-4 22!¢ 
Atlantic, oe ae 4 = ares 114 — 

“ 'D.....96 6 i ai 40 1046 
* @uae 3 gman, 
te ze 5% “ a: 2 6 
“ wee 4 Laren 6 
‘ aed e| Stand. 36 714 
Appleton, A....36 7%|Mystic River...36 644 
“a “3S... <¢ Les [ar 
wae F 36 1% 
36 64) “ §E....40 8% 
30 5 . Masa. 
27. 5 |Newmarket,B...36 6 
36 5a) “« DD.386 5% 
ae eee 80 Re “ G..36 5% 
pott, C...... 34 “ N36 6 
“ FF. 1 7%4| Paciti, Extra..86 734 
“ ‘am uae F 
waa Pepperell 74 15 
Continental, C .36 M% -B4 1734 
\ 8% | # 94 
Conestoga,D..28 5 | “ 10-4 223¢ 
oS ee 
Pais 7...96 7 Pepperell Efine,39 1% 
Dwight x 80 54g | = e ‘ ie 
" + 39 
30 64 
..36 8 
54 12 
36 5 
w— 
. 383 6 
..40 8 
36 =-78% 
36 Big 
- 40 8g 
a eee 48 18% 
aoa 58 1635 
enues SAen = 25 
108 3234 
50 15 
aan a 
"$9 3a 
11199 855g 
or ° 
er v4 
3 
1148 1944 











BLEACHED S8HEETINGS AND Gp 3s 


Androseoggin 
“6 L..36 8 
as 6-4 16 
Allendale. 6-4 14! 
- . éaeee 7 11 
ws anmel 84 1914 
Avondale ...... 36 By 
Ballou & Son...36 634 
« «33 | 5% 
Bay Mills...... 8% 


Blackstone, AA. 4 1% 


 § eee 27 54% 
me  Mexcene 36 6«7 
“* AGC,...3 — 
Cabot.........7-8 6% 
rakenonl 44 7 
7 veenweae 9-8 10 
pees eeeel 6-4 11 
eee 27 «4 
Clinton, Al....36 — 
Dauntless...... 36 «5 
Dwight,Anchor36 9 
Fearless. . 36 — 
Fruit of the Loom é 
3669 
“ “ 38 a 
“ “ 42 114 
Forestdale..... 36 9 
eee 36 «55% 
7 


Gold Medal. . . .36 
“ P 39 
Great Falls, 8131 6% 

M..33 7 
“ Pee 33 pes 
Hill's  Semp. Indem : 


\Langdon GB.. 9g 
Lonsdale....... 8 
“ Cambric 36 1144 
Masonville..... 36 «9 
Nashua, E 36 69 
- 42 11 
~ VF... 
Newmarket, F..36 644 
A 36 101 
“ < We ss 36 1234 
16 
e mae "64 173g 
= +++ -84 25 
Pepperell ....6-4 15 
- 201-74 17% 
as -.84 20 
* 94 22% 
“ --.104 25 
“ cs 2734 
Pequot. . 54 14 
64 17 


Standard.......36 — 
Tuscarora, XX. 4 10% 
eee _ 





“ heavy...100 3234 
“ Nonp.....36 11 
Wamsutta : 
a OXX.36 10% 
oe Fs mene 11 
“ Pblewar) 11% 
Washington. . 4 6 
Wauregans, 100836 104¢ 
* shirtcotton— — 
36 





se “* 12 ne * See 9 

Highland..... 36 * cambric. . a 1l 
SSSR 1% Whitinsville . 16 
Indian Orchard "38 644 

« DW36 — Williamsville 
Langdon, 76....36 884 A136 9¢ 
PRINTS. 

, eer —@ 544, Manchester....—@ 6 

American. ..... —@ 5%|Merrimack, D. -—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 54¢|Mallory........ —@ 6% 
Arnoid’s. «-—@ 6 /|Oriental....... —@ — 

Cocheco.... ee 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 

Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 /|Richmond’s....—@ 6 


Garner’s ae 8 


|\Simpson’s solid 





Gloucesver.....—@ 5%| black........ —@ 6 

Hartel..... ... —@ 6 Steel Kiver, fncy--@ 51¢ 

Hamilton...... —@ 6 SJater’s solids —@ 5\¢ 

Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy........—@ 54g| Shirtings.....—@ 4% 

Lancaster ....— @ — |Windsor, fancy. —@ 6 

STRIPES. 
American....— @ 84,Otis, BB..... @ 84% 


Amoskeag....— @10 
“ fancy.— @10}¢| 


‘Thorndike, A.— @10 
” B— @9 











Columbian...— @ 7! #4 Uncasville, A.— — @— 
Hamulton....— @1034|Whittenton. . @— 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 14 Methuen, AA.... 1344 
sa “4-4 19 |New England.. 6 
* Ao ee ae 7 
“ Bes 13 |Pearl River...... 13 
o weeds 12 |Pemberton, AA.. 14 
“s ae | a b... 2 
* | 10% | ad EE... 9% 
si | re 10 Swift River...... — 
Cordis, AAA,...32 — |Thorndike, A.... 7% 
ACE,..382 15 ” meee UO 
“* No. 1..32 15 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT,... 11 eee -- 

- cs ll 82 144¢ 
Lewiston, A...36 154g) “ ....... 30 124¢ 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 8 (Plunkett....... —@ 144 

rr —@ 7)¢|Renfrew..... -—-@ 9 
Glasgow, checks—@ 7 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 26| ee -—-@ 1% 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 |White MW’ pe: 
Manchester....—@ 734; fancy.. -—@ 8 
CORSET JEANS. 
ee —@ 71% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
“ ~ ‘reece iLaconia....... —@ 14 
ieenheeewk —@ 8% ‘Lawrence. «++ 0e—-@— 
— River...—@ 6 (|Narragansett ..—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 \Naum eag sat..—@ 8% 
Indian Orchard, ——— blea..—@ 84 
Imported... .--@ 6%, Rockport... .. -@7 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag......—@144 |Otis, CC....... —@10% 
Boston........ —@ 74 Otis, BB....... —@11}4 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River....—@14 
cnnedancadie —@ — [York.... 0.00. —@15 
——: ane Warren, AXA. .—@12\4 
brown.......—@ — BB....—@11} 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX. O10 |Park Mills, No. 
me X.. —@10 Sy —@Ii1 
Economy...... —@ 9 (Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 170........ +--—-@12 
Prodigy -—@ 9 |York,I........ —@ 814 
BROWN DRILLS, 

Appleton — @7%Mass., D..... — @ Ti 

ugusta — @7 |Mass., G -— @6% 
i iinnewae — @7\¢\Pepperell....— @ 714 
Laconia..... — @T7<|Pelzer..... @ 1% 
Langley, A...— @— |Piedmont —- @1% 
Langley, B ..— @7}<|Stark, A..... — @1% 








LUP 


IN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS. 


CASHMERES, COLORED AND BLACKS. 


GRENADINES AND 


FANCY NOVELTIES, 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 
PONSON’S BLACK SILKS, 


CHAS.G. LANDON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


BENKARD 


& HUTTON. 








fect fittine, , durable. 
eS sie: elas) 


MADAME McGEE’S 


Coronet Corsets. 


— 


CORONET. CORSET ¢ co 


JACKSON, MICH, 


N Y. Depot, 115 Werth st 





IF YOU WANT 
The BEST QUALITY of 


EMBROIDERY SILK, 


FILLOSELLE 


AND 


KNITTING SILK, 


ASK FOR 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. “ 
At Wholesale only at 
469 BROADWAY. 


James M’Greery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
Have now on sale a represen- 
tation of their Spring [Importation 
of 
SUMMER SILKS, 


Foulards, Broché, Glacé, and many 
other rare and exclusive styles, 
at unusually low prices, 


A special sale of 200 pieces 
BLACK BROCHE SATINS ina 


select variety of patterns. 
At $1.00 to $2.00 per yard. 
Cost to import $1.50 to $3.00. 


James M’Creery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street. 





MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Cur- 
tains, etc. 


ones AND GRAND STREET, 


NEW YORK. — 


R. H. MACY & (0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT TRANSACTION IN 


BLACK SILK. 


600 PIECES OF NEW GOODS AT LESS THAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ COST. THEY ARE DIVIDED 
INTO 10 LOTS. 

No. 1. 100 PIECES BLACK SATIN STKIPED OTTO- 
MAN AT 49 CENTS. 

No, 2, 40 PIECES 22INCH ALL-SILK MERVEIL- 
LEUX, 68 CENTS, 

No.3, 20 PIECES 4-INCH GOOD QUALITY SILK 
SURAH, 8 CENTS. 

No, 4. 40 PIECES ALL-SILK BLACK SATIN DUCH. 
ESS, 98 CENTS. 

No, 5. 56 PIECES SUPERIOR BLACK SATIN RHAD- 
AMES, $1.25 AND $1.48. 

No. 6.50 PIECES EX, HEAVY BLAOK SATIN BRO- 
CADES, $1.49. 

No. 7.50 PIECES SUPERIOR QUALITY BLACK 
SATIN BRODERIE, $1.98. 

No. 8, 100 PIECES AMERICAN BLACK SILK IN 10 
QUALITIES FROM 68c. TO $1.48. 

No, 9. 109 PIECES FOREIGN BLACK SILKS, OF THE 
BEST MAKES, FROM 59 CENTS TO $2.98. 

No. 10. 50 PIECES ALL-SILK HEAVY BLACK OTTO- 
MAN AT 81.25; WORTH 82.50. 

THE ABOVE ARI ALL NEW AND FRESH GOODS 
OF THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATION, AND THE 
PRICES QUOTED ARE FAR BELOW THE COST OF 

PRODUCTION, 





MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


| Rot MACY & CO. 
CRAZY PATCHWORK SILK WORKS 


SILK WORKS 
4 ee the originators of Patchworkorasze 
6 
dla pckage ot beautiful Silks for fo Putchor Speceees 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, Feb. \5th, 1884.1 








Rio, Good, Ordinary, 10 Cho 9 @14 
0, % 0108... .0. 
Santos, Choice to Best............ +e. 1246 @125f 
SI dao 6 dns cb Reo ban ae cd seqgeeptopees 14 @22 
Wc ininine vin ges dence crechens Oe 
ee RS RP Pere — @l4 
Bs oo ices: viccecceanssepes 1044@14 
TEA. 
PIDs ha dii cece coke cenbsbee SeGetern 10 @40 
Young Hyson 10 @60 
Sr : . 
Gunpowder........--++ +++ 
Oolong. ......20. ccccccccccccccscces 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......+0--++ 5 13-16@ 6 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.......0---eeeeeeees 8 @ 8% 
Cee. ....06000 covceccecscce 8 @ 8% 
Po sccceccceneces ses 1K@ 8 
GRANULATED....cccccccecccceee cece 1%4@ 1K 
Wuitr,—standard A........-..+00-- — @ 
 isanecscwedeacesence 6%@ 6% 
Tees. — Calas O.. ...cccccvescceccocse — @ 6% 
sc shenccsverceeees 54¢@ 5% 
MOLASSES, 

WO. cctcnsncdciduesstednensepassed 25 @28 
A 4£——- See 26 @28 
Fcc cacusvccscscces: «....30 @35 

aban kkdnanedcenenacetee 35 @45 

New Orleans........... eer 30 @58 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new), per qtl. .8—-— @ 5 50 

Grand Bank Cod........... ++ @ 400 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 21 00 @ 22 00 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... ——@ 15 00 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —— @ 11 00 

Herring, per DOX........ccccee — 18 @ --17 

; _— : 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 

Frour: 

Sour Extras and Patents. .#2 00 @4 00 
a 220 @2 75 
Superfine OS Se 270 @ 3 40 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Tl., Super- 

ree 800 @ 3 75 
State Extra brands........ 350 @ 3 60 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 3 50 @ 3 65 
Minnesota, “‘Clear”........ 4 25 @ 5 25 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 5 80 @ 7 00 

ood to Choice Spring 

Wheat, Extras........... 370 @ 3 85 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 

RE eet 420 @ 4 65 


O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g), 345 @ 3 85 
ni 


White Wheat Ex. (0. & 
St. Loui 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 


-)425 @4 70 
uis, Family......... —-—— @-— 


Genessee, Extra Brands.... 455 @ 5 25 

Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 575 @ 7 00 

White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 40 @ 5 30 
SOUTHERN ILOUR : 


SS Se 5 25 @ 5 85 
cea giioks s+, Kewanee 5 60 @ 6 25 
Dc ssinbiis Rane 3aseeees 410 @510 








0 a roe ener — 60 @— 66% 
| eS are — 60 @— 62 
White, No2..............6. — 63 @— 66 
Oats: 
White, No. 1.........00...0— 47 @— 48 
Chicago....... — 424¢@— 43 
New York — 48 @— 49 
Rye: 
State........ pitawerpicitil an — Ibig@— 16 
SSeS aye eaen — 70 @— 704 
Beans: 
errr 255 @ 260 
eae —-— @310 
_ Soe ea 260 @,2 65 
Pras: 
Green, prime, # bush.......§1 50 @ 1 35 
Southerr Black Eye, ® 2- 
| EE Ee 325 @ 3 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, New nbidivdikleecas #18 00 @B18 25 
Extra Prime............ 17 00 @ 17 50 
Clear Back..... ink waemeis 20 00 @ 20 50 
| ie 19 00 @ 20 00 
Baoon : 
Short Olear.............. ——- @—— 
Long Ulear........ccees —-- @--— 
BN Foc éccwcvcccecs —-— @- 
Cur Meats: % 
Smoked Hams......... .—18 @ — 184 





Hay, No. 


Hay, No. 


HAY AND STRAW 
1, prime, per 100lbs $ —85 @®— 90 
“ 


2, good, * —15 @ — w 


Hay, No.3,medium“ — “* —65 @ — 10 
Hay, clover mixed “ - .—55 @ — 65 
Hay, Shipping, Per a —55 @— — 
Hay, Clover «. © 1. eh Owe 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ .... 60 @— 65 
Straw, No.2ittye “ * 1... —50 @ — 55 
Straw, Oat 6 @ oe = O— WO 





CHEESE. 19,@13 
State, Factory, fine...... ioe been coves 
Good to prime... .-.-seeeeeeeeees « 114012 
Fair to good... ........ bp. sateedueds 10 @10% 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . ...- ll @11% 
Flat, good to prime............ sevens 914 @10% 
Skims, choice...... 5, 3 @4 
“ a ee onchebt 245@ 23 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ —- @— 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... .. 843¢@ 35 
Western, fresh-laid............ ... 344 @ — 
preg a oF eet 9A —- @-— 


ORESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, prime, large — 
eS are ee 

“ CEE ey 





“ State and Western 
Fowls and Chickens, fair togood.—ll1 @— 12 





RE, eins. K6nncesesgien conve —— @— 2 
‘* State and Western........ —15 @—19 
TU cay censesoepiacsseansiones —-7 @ 11 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, choice, per 100......... 6 00 @10 LO 
Potatoes, per bbl.......0..-2+2+0+ 87 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl.......... — @3 7 
Turnips, Russia, L. [., per bbl.... 1 00 @ 1 25 
Onions, White, per bbl.......... 2 00 @ 2 25 
Onions, Yellow........+++++++ + 100 @ 1 25 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl........ 2 00 @ 2 50 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl...... 825 @ 450 
‘*  Greenings, per bbl....... 8 50 @ 3 75 
‘* Inferior, per bbl.......... 200 @2 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 400 @ 4 25 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 150 @3 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k’d. 
Perry 9 @ YM 
2 ma vd ere poneceeees _ - _ = 
icko u @ DOR. cscs ~ @-— 
” SOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
ME vince ne Conavessckiveres — 64@— 94 
Peaches, Peeled............-00+0 —10 @—14 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 5@— 6 
TT —ll¥@—11}¢ 
Gia cnccctnnsconcssesveses —1344@—153¢ 
Huckleberries..........05+-00e6 —10 @—10 
errr Tre —2814 @—29 
CATTLE MARKET, 
‘Western, heavy wethers......... — 54@— 64% 
WEEE, WERRM... ccciccccece. cco —5 @— 5} 
TORE EIB. oon s cece cccess — 144@— 8 
Live Calves, prime.........-..-- —10 @—— 
2 - fair to good.... —7 @— 9} 
” “buttermilk fed.. — 44@— 5 
™ . TASSEIB....... — 3k@— 4 


Dressed Veals, good to fine. an @—12 
“ 





a ae —124@—13 
Hogs, dressed, ......... ere —9 @— 9% 
al - 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @35 
“Fine, peated 26 @27 


- Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. % Mich., and Ind., washed X and 


ivcssccuasiounbereaseorecased 35 @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 
ves - se Me Boccovcces 35 @40 
sa - ‘| §=common...... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
“ “ wee er 48 @45 
a “ a «= See 44 @46 
“6 “ * Pees 35 @40 
bed “ * common,. ..30 @34 
Burry at value, 
“ ; SS 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $-— , +5 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superphosphate 37 00 @40 00 
‘* — Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 00 @85 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
— >» ae 81 00 @383 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @81 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 60 
‘* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“Wheat - geaeeees 50 00 
© Be,  . cteaseee 51 00 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
‘Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 
sare ae ——— order: 
omes' juperphosphate 
ea Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 36 00 
‘* Ammoniated Superphos- 
ong: sideen alana “ 32 00 
‘* Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
** Acid Phosphate........ an 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. C. Phosphate 20 00 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons 
a 
ugh’s w me Superp' 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ ~ 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Ba’ teal, a Bone om 
© RGG0 BB. nc ccccces 
Baugh’s ‘Export Bone, per 2,000 
We vacakahantianes 200k ++-+-31 00 @838,/00 
Forrester’s Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “  ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass we th 38g 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............ ...85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ “ “ 3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guana) 
CE BIO TE,) 0 ccccccces «e+. -52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 80 00 @81 00 
“6 Fise0 — esse — @27 00 
German Potash it..... 725 @ 7 76 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 lbs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
PE crabenbess¢esee week 5STH@ 1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lba.— — @ 3 65 
Dried Blood, per unit............— — 


@ 
ASHES.—We quote 5@— cents for Pot and 
— @6% for Pearl. 





° stveeceeess 1I1@M 
Dairy, choice to fancy...........20@24 
Factory, fair to choice..........12@16 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assers, January Ist, 
Wiicbimesestababeccsesee 850,172,871 91 
RECEIVED IN 1883. 
For Premiums.......... $84,829,098 07 
For Interest and Rents, 2,798, 912 45 
Profit and Lows.......... 247,212 85 7,870,222 87 


858,042,594 78 





DISBURSED IN 1883. 


To PoLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by death 
and matured en- 
dowments...... 88,812,977 82 
Surplus returned 
to policyholders 1,189,696 54 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered  Poli- 
CEBB. coccccecce cece 779,177 93 
ToTaL TO POLICYHOLDERS, $5,781,851 79 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medica) Examiners’ 


fees, Printing, Advertising, 

Legal, Real Estate, and all 

other expenses.............. 700,290 6) 
Be iniicccathsicnvetniaccsien 844,871 06 


—————— 6,827,013 4 


$51,216,551 82 





BALANCE NET ASSETS, Deo. Slat, 1883, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ 824,049,620 50 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 465,284 41 
Premium notes on Policies in force........ 2,849,266 50 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 12,101,213 36 


Costof United States Registered Bonds. 99,125 00 
Cost of State Bonds..............00..ceceees 19,900 00 
Gant GE GOR Be GB cnc cscs cccccccccesccccccte 1,762,878 69 
Coat of other Bonds......-ccccccsscccscceress 8,752,201 89 
CONG GE TI Bae Riccceesecicnccceccacccccses 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock.............0...0066: 26,000 00 
I an vcntetidcctacees ccssceccctiaese 904,748 34 
Balance due from awents.,.. .........6..4. 2,586 63 


851,215,581 82 


App 
Interest due and accured, $1,029,792 71 
Bemis Aecrweds, ..00cccccecoces 16,493 54 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost.... 259,087 11 
Net premiums in course 
of collection. Nong, 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums, ... 50,196 78 
———— 1,366,520 14 
Gross AssETs, December 8ist, 1983 852,571,101 46 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding policies, 
net, assuming 4 per cent. 
IMEOBOBE, 0000 c0ccccccovccccccee $47,766,413 00 
Additional reserve by Com- 
pany’s Standard, 8 per 
cent. on policfes issued 
since April Ist, 1882.......... 87,980 00 
All other Mabilities........... 740,481 99 
———-———— 48,544 #24 99 
SuRPLus by Company's Standard........ 4,026,276 47 
SURPLUS by Conn. Standard,4 per cent. 4,064,256 47 
SuRrivus by N. ¥. Standard, 43¢ per ct., 
DVOP. corccccccccsccccsoccees cescccccevcccess 7,000,000 00 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
COlpte in 1OBB,.....rccccorcecss soeceverees 8.9 per cent, 
Policies in force Dec, Sist, 1843, 68,595 in- 
SONG iodicscdoreccccccccsonseoevsedsbeseved> 8156,438,409 00 


JACOB L, GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary, 
WILLIAM G, ABBOT, Ass’t Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary, 
ELISHA RISLEY, ¢ 





Sunt. of Agencies, 


/ Iusurance, 


THE DWIGHT CASE REJOINDER. 


‘J. M. T.” desires to be heard once more 
on this matter, and, while gratifying him, 
we also allow him what the jayman does 
not usually expect te receive in discussions 
with the press, the last word. 


Insurance companies, like other persons, nat- 

ural or artificial, are capable of making con- 

tracts within the scope of their powers. Life 

insurance is a contract; nothing more, nothing 

less. This, like other contracts, may be destroyed 

by fraud entering it at the time of its execution. 
And this is the ground upon which your article is 
based—misrepresentation or fraudulent conceal. 
ment of material facts, by which the contract was 
obtained, not some defense which has arisen 
since its execution, And you specify the partic- 
ular, fraudulent act which justifies your opinion, 
by pointing out the fact, which is either ad- 
mitted or proved, that he was not able to have 
paid the second payment if he had lived until it 
felldue. In other words, his contract was void 
because he agreed to certain payments 
which he was not prepared to make, and 
which he had no reasonable grounds to 
believe he could make. Now I will, fer 
the purpose of this letter, concede all this. And 
I still inquire, wherein is the fraud? Dwightpail 
one payment, all he agreed to pay, and he agreed 
to make other payments thereafter at certain 
fixed periods, provided he lived so Jong. But he 
did not live; and if he had lived he would not 
have paid. Granted. Who was injured by his 
failure to pay? Certainly not the com- 
panies; besides, this does not and cannot 
affect the validity of the contract. His 
failure to pay canceled the policies; but until 
failure they were good, Your argument, in my 
judgment, is not directed against the contract 
as made and when made, but it raises a defense 
to its performance which was born since, On 
this point we have no controversy. I am not 
trying the case in court, but examining, upon 
your own statement, the validity of the contract 
when executed. 

The companies may have complete defenses 
now. Of this I am not informed, and if I were, it 
is not the question under discussion. You as- 
sume the invalidity of the contract, ab initio 
while your argument fails to touch that point, 
but is persistently directed to it as you allege it 
is now. Lam pointing as itgas written, you are 
pointing it as you believe itis now, If there 
are swans in black, let me suggest I am not the 
artist. You admit that insurance companies 
do not inquire of their members concerning 
thei: ability to pay. Why? ‘hey do, however, in- 
quire their age, if they have diseases, how ald 
their parents were. Why? Because the latter 
are material and pertinent, while the former 
would be immaterial and impertinent. 

His ability to pay was a material matter for 
his own consideration, while he knew a failure 
to pay would render his contract not void when 
written, but void because and when he failed. 
The contract was valid, but his own action had 
rendered it void, or, at the option of the insur- 
ers, voidable. You speak of misrepresentations 
and the suppressions of facts, etc. Of these I am 
not advised beyond the facts you have already 
charged. His contract was not void because 
if he had lived he would have failed to pay. ‘I 
am very thirsty,” said the toper, ‘‘ because I am 
going to have salt fish for dinner.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue various annual statements of the 
life companies have doubtless already been 
read, as they appear in our advertising col- 


umns. Without further commenting on 
them to-day or instituting any com ns 
between them, the comparison which is ia- 
stantly made by every reader with the past 
notes a surprising and vigorous growth. 
Legitimate life insurance was never so solidly 
founded as it is now. 


pevebs A bill to prohibit cancellation of fire 
policies is among the batch of meddling 
propositions already presented at Albany. 
The prohibition, we assume, is to work 
only in one way—against the company— 
the policyholder being left free to surrender 
the policy when he gets through wanting it. 
At present a company may tender the holder 
the unearned and unused premium, 
thus may cancel its risk; with the money, 
the property Owner may then go into the 
market and buy another age It is to be 
presumed a company will not thus sur- 
render business once got, and after paying 
a commission for getting it, without appar- 
ently good reason. What would be the ef- 
fect of denying it this liberty? It would 
be, in the first place, this-—that, if a com- 
pany’s contracts are to be irrevocable, it 
must take time for inquiry, in order to 
make them carefully, and property must 
stand uninsured while the company is 
studying ¥ the case. The  alter- 
native would be that the fm gg 
would become weaker in fact, if 
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rates; and if this did not follow, the conse- 
quence of weaknesscertainly would. Any- 
thing in insurance which the public fancy 
can be had—if they pay for it. But it can- 
not be had at the cost of somebody else; 
and there is one fact which all law-factory 
bodies might profitably remember, that each 
and every interference with the freedom of 
buying and selling is a friction that produces 
cost somewhere, to be borne by the con- 
sumer, who pays all expenses. 





INSURAN CE STATEMENTS. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


For thirty-nine years the New York Life In- 
surance Company has made annual reports of 
its financial condition to the public; and frem 
small beginnings the Company has now become 
one of the very largest institutions of its kind in 
the United States. Figures which, a generation 
ago, were reckoned by the hundreds and thous- 
ands of dollars, now amount to over fifty 
million dollars, and the increase during all 
these years, while rapid, has beer as healthy an 
increase as would mark any similar corporation 
with the energy and push and wide popularity 
of the New York Life. But special attention is 
directed to the progress of the Company during 
the past year; and that progress is intelligibly 
shown in the two-column statement which 
is published on this page. The total amount 
of premiums received during 1883 was nearly 
eleven and a half million dollars—an in- 
crease of $1,885,254.30 over the previous year. 
The total receipts were #13,661,350.66, or a 
gain of nearly a million and three-quarters of 
dollars over 1882, But the most stmking gain 
has been the remarkable increase of the assets 
of the Company which, on the first of last month, 
amounted to $55, 542,902.72—an increase of about 
four and three-quarters millions of dollars. The 
beneficent work of the Company is shown by 
the fact that the total amount paid to policy~ 
holders during 18¢3 was #6,699,390.40; and in 
that fact alone the story of the good work a life 
jnsurance company may do is told in the 
briefest and most effective manner. But 
every one wishes to be convinced of the strength 
and solidity of an insurance company before in- 
suring his life. To all such we say that the 
New York Life has a divisible surplus at the four- 
per-cent. standard of $5,002,514.17, or over ten 
million doliars by the New York State Standard 
of surplus. For every dollar of liability, there- 
fore, the Company*has an equal amount to meet 
it and a handsome surplus over. Over fifteen 
thousand policies have been issued during the 
past year, insuring to the extent of fifty-two and 
three quarter millions of dollars. Other facts 
and figures regarding the magnitude and extent 
of the business will be noticed by any one who 
makes a careful study of the annual statement. 
The trustees of the New York Life include such 
well-known names a8 Wm. H. Appleton, Wm. A. 
Booth, H. B. Claflin, John M. Furman, David 
Dows, and others equally prominent in this city. 
The officers are Morris Franklin, President; 
William H. Beers, Vice-President and Actuary ; 
Heury Tuck, Second Vice-President ; and Theo- 
dore M. Banta, Cashier, Under their direction 
there 1s no question of the continued success and 
progress of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. : 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 

AMERICA, PHILA., PENN. 

Tae one hundred and eightieth semi-annual 
statement of this venerable and popular corpora- 
tion appears in our columns this week, the 
particulars of which will interest all our re made rs 
who have property to insure, as it will interest 
and satisfy all its stock and pulicyholders. The 
figures show sound assets on the first day of 
January, 1884, amounting to the handsome 
sum of #9,071,696.33. Its capital stock is 
#3,000,000. Ite reserve for reinsurance is 
#2,389,709.75. Reserve for unpaid losses and 
all otuer claims #470,021.90, leaving a clean 
surplus of $3,211,964. 65. We do not believe 
there is a stronger or safer fire insurance compa- 
nv in America than this, or one that can make 
a better showing. It well deserves the highest 
praise, equally for its ability and conserva- 
tive management. Its officers are as follows: 
Charles Piatt, President; TI’. Charlton Henry, 
Vice-President ; Wilham A. Platt, Second Vice- 
President; Greville E. Fryer, Secretary; Eu- 
gene L. Etiison, Assistant Secretary ; James 8. 
Hollingshead, No. 6 Pine Street, New York 
Agency. 














INSURANCE. 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 





ae Ce ee $16,432,181 85 
IN 5. «incccktcagecnsaseseo 13,864,889 62 
Tetal Surpius.................. $2.567.202 23 


BENJ. F., STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
$3 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before fore inguring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
wt. V. B.- EDGERLY, 2d Vico: President and 
Manager’ ot Agencies, 


1 9th Annual aiiicment 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883, 





For Premiumis,......... eee $190, 4 e 

Interest. . eeebneidih ‘. 

Profit and Loss. pe iH a 
Total Receipts + 255,806 21 





DISBURSEMENTS IN YEAR 1883. 








INGE, 2. 000s s0sstecsescoccescooccs 90, 
i ae Reet atelier be x1 ba 0 
Policies Surrendered il 814 65 
Dividends........... ‘ 20,414 63 
All other disbursements. ‘ 5u,816 40 
Total Disbursements...................cee0e 211,275 85 
Assets January eee 8, 420,398 42 
Liabil ities, Conn. and Mass. Standard. o ie ay 791 


Surplus to Polic yhoide rs. 18,609 92 
oa 811 92 


T. W. RUSSELL, | Wien 


- V. HUDSON, Sect’y. 


“Se Company 


NORTH AMERICA, 


OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(Incorporated 1794.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH SEMI- 
ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSETS 
OF THE COMPANY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


First Mortgages on City Property.. 81,866,866 67 
Real Estate, Philadelphia, Baltimore 

and Indianapolis.. 825,739 47 
United States Loans ana Loans of 

the States of Pennsylvania and 

PO asic hdcevsccisxebertecdes 680,400 00 
Boston, Hartford, Baltimore and 

other City Loans, ......cc.sccccccceee 856,600 00 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and 

Erie, Lehigh Valley, and other 

Companies’ Bonds and Stocks..... 3,292,684 00 
Cash in Bank and Bankers’ hands.. 548,006 44 
Loans with Collaterals................ 798,654 00 
Notes Receivable and unsettled Ma- 

rine Premiums and Book Accounts 

I cacatecccsavenianuctes 351,153 09 
Netcash Fire Premiums in course 

Of tranemilasslon,..........sccccccsss- 262,192 58 
Accrued Interest and all other Prop-- 

Peccne cs scccecencccecss coecess coseues 94,400 08 


Total Assets... ..89,071,696 33 


LIABI LITIES. 
Capital Stock..............83,L00,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 2,389,709 75 
Reserve for Unadjusted 


Losses and other Liabil- 

Ge caccccnscceceomies bs 470,021 98 
Surplus over all Liabili 

Sec esscecccsncemeaniiens 3,211,954 65 


$9,071,696 33 

CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENR Y,Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 
CATLIN & SATTERTHWAITE, Attorneys, 

16 and 18 Exchange Place, N, Y. 

JAMESS, HOLLINGSHEAD, Fire Agent, 
No. 6 Pine Street. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
No. 120 Broadway. 


JAMES M, HALSTED, President. 
David Adge, Sec. W. H. Crolius, Ass#’t Sec. 
Henry Dayton, Gen’! Agent, 
STATEMENT, 
JANUARY ist, 1884. 


Cash Capttal..........cccrcccees a4 0408, 000 00 
Unearned Premiums a 








other liabilities 159,755 60 
Het Seorples.... cece. 610 477 26 
Total Aasets..... Cvcccccccce $1, 170,232 86 86 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER,Jr. - « President. 


Inthis Compan licy- 
holders have the dame. 
tage over those of allother 

companies, in Non-for- 
rh ae gar dividends to 
their policies im force 
See Charter. 












Orricr, COAL anv Inox 
Excuanoe BuILpING 


New Ch poy 
d Streets, 





THIRTY-HINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NeW York Lile Ansarance (Oompa 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Ns nics ccndeminhenekenaéuamammaaiavan $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 540,555 91-— 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real : 
SI nc.) kk hebeea kone daneneaaatnnen 8,038,863 95 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1883............. 326,000 06— 


$10,948,486 77 


2,712,863 89—$13,661,350 66 


$62,579,865 77 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
EI, ci nanecidcatnecckgdamebessisvescececekeke« 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 
DOU FUE PollagROldess... 0.06 ccccccccceccscces $6,699,390 40 
oo. iscus Veknnenadine:=<dureneeanmnd ainawe 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete....... 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 
IIR oc pave cdnckaceses sn aronducceareesaberss 
i cnnveesdendebksndhheawenkcsebude cn eiide curkueceees et 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)................++- 

Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)..........022eeeeeeees 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... ...ccesececeeeseceeess 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
SN +i bh Rengh poke Fkmad adel en debi oie neKiageseses tienes 

RD ndaanvccnitansddts cr ettercenenatneoieneeess 

Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1884............... 


Excess of market value of securities over cost..............22eeeee 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


$2,263,092 29 


452,229 80 
3,984,068 31 


262,492 91 
1,690,207 13 
449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 


$53,477,849 89 

#1,393,615 02 
23,390,690 98 
4,508,779 39 
20,681,471 72 
1,393,500 00 
461,445 57 
645,047 46 
586,811 05 
104,216 55 


362,272 15—$53,477,849 89 
2,065,052 85 





Cash Assets, January Ist, 1884 - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884............. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc.............cceceeececeeees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..................00+08 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, Ist, 1883, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 





ccidwanssccheweeweckhoncarescessen cepends $2,091,372 16 
Addition to the Fund during 1883 for surplus and 

I iii ii oo vc bos cle tasiidadses 1,116,939 00 
SERRE RR es Oe REE mere rte $3,208,311 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

GW NE Ta. 6:60 6 ontccecdscccctecios 972,215 12 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1884................-200005 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............0e0eeeeeeee 
Divisible Sarplus at 4 POF COME........cccccccccccccccsccees 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44¢ percent., estimated at over. 


$55,542,902 72 


$251,408 43 
359,368 60 
29,763 00 


47,635,147 00 


2,236,096 04 
28,610 48 





$50,540,388 55 
5,002,514 17 
10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


ment of next annual premium. 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,735,564. 
(Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705 ‘Jan. 1, 1880, $127,417,763. 


( 
Amount Jan. L1 881, 135, 726, 916. 


Number of Jan. L 1881, 48,548 
Jan. L 1882, 53,927 Jan, 1, 1882, 151, 760, 824, 
Policies in force | 3 1, 1883, 60,150 atrisk | Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 69,227 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 


Death- ( 1879, $1,569,854. 

| 1880, 1,731,721. | 1880, 2, 317,88: 
claims { 1881, 2,013,203. from | ie 
1 1 


882, 1,955,292. 2,798,018. 


1883, 2,712,863. 4 percent, 





paid (1883, 2,263,092. Interest 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


Income (| 1879, $2,033, yeas Divisible (Jan. 1, 1880, $3,120,371. 


Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 


| 
2,432, 654. Surplus at / Jan, 1, 1882, 4,827,036. 


Jan. L 1883, 4,948,841. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 5,002,514; 


JOHN MAIRS, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


’ E resident. 


HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY ane MD, 
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1884. 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Mutual Beneht 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, NW. J. 


AMZI DODD, President. 
RECEIPTS IN 1883. 


Received for Premiums...... $4,159,770 79 
Received for Interest and 
Net Rents.......ccccccccccese 1,833,499 75 
Profit and Loss........--...+++ 239,129 08 
$6,232,399 62 
Balance January Ist, 1883. 84,185,600 17 
DOO cccccecccccessccccsccscesces $40,368,089 79 
EXPENDITURES IN 1883 
Claims by Death.............. 82,190,984 61 
Endowments and Annuities. 226,787 71 
Surrendered Policies......... 564,961 96 
Dividends or Return Pre. 
miums.. . 981,084 21 
(Paid Policyholders, 83: 968, 
768.49.) , 
DABS, ccoccoccccccccccescecssece 111,088 97 
Expenses, including Agents’ 
Commissivns, Advertising, 
Balaries, OtC...........-se00e+ 580,702 86 
————_ 64,655,510 82 
Balance January Ist, 1884........¢.......++. 35,712,579 47 
BB iccccrcccevecscacctoneseceses $40,368.089 79 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


Cash on hand and in banks.. $808,717 85 
Loans on collateral, U. 8. 
bonds and other securities. 12,822,000 00 
United States and other 
bonds at par values, except 
Elizabeth bonds, which are 
valued at 50 per cent....... 8,154,876 70 
First bonds and mortgages 
on real estate.............. 7,727,898 54 
Real estate, Company's office 
building, Newark.......... 200,000 00 
Real estate, purchased on 
Pi cnccessesccessece ’ 2,330,043 79 
Loans on policies in force... 4,192,797 65 
Premiums in transit, since 
IIE canssnrecccicceuanets 68.247 95 
Agents’ balances and cash 
Obligations.... .......s0..+++ 8,496 99 
835,712,579 47 
Interest due and accrued $583,888 16 
Net deferred and unreport- 
ed premiums on policies in 
Riese: SRS 
———— 818,663 47 
TE cn cnccicnssactininasncvienn 836,531,242 94 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund, 4 per cent... 834,263,645 00 
Policy claims in process of 
PE iinens dececeneresss 277,862 00 
Dividends due and unpaid.. 187,057 17 
Premiums paid in advance.. 1, __ 1 & 
—— $34,726,008 % 
Surplus... ‘ . 91,805,234 19 
From the ahove surplus ¢ a 
dividend has been declared 


to each policy entitled 
thereto, payable on its an- 
niversary in 1884, 

At market values instead 
of par, as above, the sur 
plus would be, 


be cccccccosoccce $2,863,918 86 
By the New York standard 

(reserve fund four and a 

half per cent,, and market 

values), the surplus would 

a 85,376,106 87 


Number of policies in force 
January Ist, 1884, 49,178. 
Insuring, #133,298,768. 


DIRECTORS. 


THEODORE MACKNET, WILLIAM CLARE, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
BENJ, C. MILLER, JOHN L, BLAKE, 

AMZI DODD, FRED'K H. TEESE, 
MARCUS L. WARD, HORACE N. CONGAR, 
EDW'D H. WRIGHT. FRED'K A. POTTS. 


Policies absolutely non-forfeitable after 
Second Year. 


In CASE OF LAP#E, the policy is CONTINUED IN FORCE 
as long as its value will pay for; or, if preferred, a 
paid-up policy for its full value is issued in exchange. 

After the third year policies are INCONTESTABLE, ex- 
cept as against intentional fraud, and all restrictions as 
to travel or ocewpalion are 

Cas@ Loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of 
the reserve value, where valid assignment tnepol- 
icies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses parp immediately upon completion and ap- 
proval of proofs. 


New Yerk Agency, No. 137 Broadway. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Commertial Mutual Insurance Ot, 


Nos. 57 and 59 William St., N. Y. 


ASSETS. 


United States Securities............8314,105 00 
Bank Stocks ef New York City 





icccthachesccbeintccabeveenesaeets 116,420 80 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, 
and Cash in Banks................ 235,007 15 


Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, 
Re-insurance and other Claims 73,55 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884. "$730,001 ¢ 0 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January rH, 1884, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of ila 
affaire on the 8let December, 1883. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1883, to 3let December, 1888...... 84,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

SE TB ccccccepcccecccvescsevccess 1,539,232 58 
Total Marine Premiums... $5,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off foom, it January, 

%.. to 8ist December, 


Returns of Premi- “” 

ulos et) x- v 
penses........... {850,080 76 

The Company has the following Assets, 

United ‘States and State of New York 


Semen ck, City, B Penk, apd other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
by Stocks and otherwise. 1,956,600 00 

Heat katate and ¢ aims due the Company, 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable... 1,ba8'806 79 
Cash in Bank,......cccceccseeseccreseeeeeees 835,710 68 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
8ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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8 RUSSELL, ROB'T B MPLORN 


UHARLES ona VERICR, 
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Sauer, 


‘AM E. £ DdnGE, 
ROY » PHELPS, 
rf fiN'D. Hi HE JOHN B oN Siti SMITH. 
wu TLTIAMH WEBB «GEORGE BLISS. 


ARLES P. ‘BURDETT, WILLIAM i ACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
LUTE REOURITY, FOO} somiGat" GAL MAN AGEMEN 
and LIBERALITY To THE D T 

All Forms of Lifeand id Endowment Polswies Issued 
T. H. BROSNAN, Preetd 
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CONTINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 





OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 





TotalCashAssets - - - - - - = $4,867,942 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less than...............0:000 poacdesacéeesocscdbiliiees 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 

irre scccsscscccssices henahesslindsensbeuestiaseabocsmbaianiie 1,750,137 81 

IIIT isnicetattinpstehthantnasinemsataahebvbeiedonimncecnnesdi ae 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes of 1884........ ii eanebpabbbabbeaieareembumnle mad 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884...................0000 ed 1,661,797 28 
CI i cticiiviccsessannsecinnccccnrinaascictabenssanaicbiavevicwsasssieaeens 


1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - $4,867,942 01 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to ${,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


SAFE. PROMPT. BERAL. 
LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Ca,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Menth 32d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Compans 


: ANTRAL TASTE 


No. 156 Foor “158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
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LONDON & & TANGASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 
UNITED STATES BRANOH STATEMENT 
pane IRRUSEY Lat, 1884. 
8, (of which 96t4, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. nin U8 f 


vs ase 





©, P, FRALEIGH, » Seoretary. BURFORD. 4 
, Actuary 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
an 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


my 


ash peer my) Jan. Ist, 1882... 82,565 141 20 


B. 8. WALCOTT. President, 
'. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Meo’y 


THE CONTINENTAL rahe 
ee eee 


” HARTFORD 
Conn. 














ASSETS, 
82,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 


$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
President. 
J &. 8. WINCHESTER 
LS 





___ SLT 
: - THE amin a 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS seers fois ihe ain, A. 

eee 776,625 6b 


Lift Assurance Society of Now York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets. 


SURPLUS ™0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pre President and een 


reac Bt ha wa Ome 
! cash Disbursements in ita." ® Ww 
TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 


Hox. AUGUSTUS SCHELL, WM. H. SLOCUM, Esq., 
DAVID STEWART, Esq. 


JAMES YEREAN' Manager 
46 PINE STREET, cor. — New York. 
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26 (250) THE INDEPENDENT. [February 21, 1884, 
Old nnd And takes him off in merry mood (for the wind was troublesome) revealed a | There was medicine in ’em for the lungs 
Moung. As only his keen bumor could. — small figure, in a rusty waterproof, at which | and the liver, and the heart, and the spleen, 
; He trails behind him when inclined the ghost in the rocking-chair uttered a de- | and everything else a human being has got 
HANS SACHS, The fools of cach ad @fery kind— cided ‘‘ Umph!” and receded further into | inside of ’em. I took ’em all, and it never 


RY MARY ELWELL. 





{A Pare TRansLaTion oF ExrRacts yRoM GorTHE’s 
COMMENTS UPON 48 OLD WoopouTt R&PragskntTina 
Hans Sacus’ Poetic M1ss10N,) 

Here is our Master Sunday morn! 
His leather apron, week days worv, 
Is laidaside. We have him here 
In ’broidered vest, his Sunday gear. 
The rule and pincers rest awhile ’ 
In tool-chest snug with awl and file. 
He, too, would rest on seventh day 
From many a tug and toilsome way. 
How he drinks in the sunshine’s joy ; 
And rest for him brings fresh employ. 
He gives himself to musing dreams, 
And all that inner world that teems 
With loveliness ; his busy brain 
May work and weave and joy again. 
His was an eye that clearly saw. 
And love-fall, too, his being’s law, 
To find things beautiful, or make 
All beautiful for love’s dear sake ; 
And his a tongue to utter thought 
In flowing melody that caught 
And charmed the Muse’s ear. They named 
Him Master-Singer, the world famed. 


A woman fair approaches him, 

Of rounded form, and lithe and trim; 
Firmly upon her feet she stands ; 

A pair of scales is in her hands ; 

Of noblest bearing she appears, 
Though soft of eye and young in years. 
No sweeping train or flaunting fold ; 
Her girdle is a band of gold. 

Upon her head @ wreath of corn ; 

Her eyes add brightness to the morn. 
One names her Rectitude, forsooth. 
Large-heartedneas or Joy or Truth, 

She seems to say: ‘ I choose, thee, Love, 
That thou mayst have clear thoughts above 
The many in this world confused !” 

Of blundering he was ne’er accused ; 
When things were tangled and obscure 
His eye discerns the clew, and sure 
Before him opes the way. With ease 
He does whate’er the mind doth please. 
Where others tremble and give o’er 
His courage gayly rose the more. 

Though lofty and most noble, too, 

He yet did all things simply do ; 

Virtue and piety discern, 

And generously praise in turn ; 

Was never fearful, above all, 

Evil by its own name to call. 

Nothing is smoothed or quibbled o'er : 
Rewritten naught to polish more. 

His soul in tranquil strength abides 
Conscious of power it inly hides, 

Like Albert Durer, he can see 

The world though far remote it be; 

For Genius takes him by the hand 

And leads him through each foreign land, 
And shows him life in every phase, 

The works men plan, the works they praise ; 
Their worry, striving, pride and haste ; 
Their struggling, crowding, jarring waste, 
Like turmoil at an alehouse broil, 

Like ants all tugging at their toil. 

He sees, asin a magic glase 

The mimic panorama pass; 

The windows of his soul, how wide 

His genius opes! We find beside 
Knowledge of men, sweet Nature's lore ; 
While o’er his charméd page we pore. 


As now the Master muses still, 
And of sweet Nature takes his fill, 
One sees a figure old and bowed, 
Yet with true dignity endowed 
Glide toward him, with a tottering gait, 
Trailing a tablet, rich in freight 
Of Bible story, old romance ; 
We name her History at a glance. 
Full is the tablet, finely wrought 
With all that Life and Time have brought. 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
The tree, the snake alluring, wise 
The twelve illustrious women, fair, 
In place of honor mirrored there ; 
The tyrants twelve, well-known to fame 
By wanton deeds of sin and shame ; 
And there's Saint Peter and the goat! 
[A funny fable Hans Sachs wrote 
Where Peter asks a throne to take, 
And gets a restive goat to break ; 
Poor, crest-fallen Peter homeward lags 
The goat, triumphant, frisks and wags.] 
Precepts and proverbs have a place; 
Bepictured o’er is every space ; 
Each border, belt and floating fold 
Some story wild or gentle told. 
. >. 7 * . * * 
Our singer everything observed, 
For in his art each knowledge served, 
Yet oft his spirit absent dreamed. 
No passer got a glance! He seemed 
To close his ears to bell and shout, 
Clanging and clamoring all about. 
And how he notes ‘thé coxcomb’s strut,’ 
His staring leer and monkey cut, 





The cunning ones, the keen, the dull ; 
The made-fools-of, and those who gull ; 
The cringing, strutting, fat and lean ; 
Little and big, and grand and mean— 
And then, as ina monkey-dance, 
Cowhide in hand, he makes them prance ! 
But, though he ridicules each one, 

He urges them when all is done, 

To righteous things, the kirk, the bath, 
And bears good-naturedly their wrath ; 
Thinking that if on him 'tis spent 
There’ ll be the less to others lent. 


* - a * * - * 


And, see! from out the clond’s bright fold, 
His muse, most sacred to behold! 
Like some dear woman, loved and true, 
She sheds a luster ever new. 
The light of truth she caste for him 
That sunlight clear no cloud can dim. 
She says: ‘I come to consecrate, 
To bless thee now, and bless thee late. 
Thou’lt like the beautcous flowers abide 
Shining in dew, to Heaven allied.” 


She shows to him beside the brook, 
There mm the garden’s shaded nook, 
A maiden sitting, lost in thought, 
Fondling the flowers she has sought ; 
Pensive her beaming eyes of brown ; 
Pensive she weaves a rosy crown ; 
With dainty choice the buds and leaves 
In blended loveliness she weaves ; 
She waits and dreams there, quite alone. 
For whom the crown she hath not known, 
A wondering hope shines in her eye, 
Though oft she heaves a tender sigh. 


Why art thou troubled, dearest love? 
One is approaching who shall move 
Thy soul to highest hights of joy, 
Unfold to light thy graces coy. 

His song, his word, his wondrous kiss, 
Shall wake thy heart to highest bliss ; 
While he from love will gather might 
And drink afresh each dear delight, 
Thy playfulness will tease and please 
And give to care its sweetest ease, 
Ah! beauteous Love shall ne’er grow old! 
Never the Poet’s heart grow cold! 


Ours, glad in home, and home-renown, 
Sees circling near fame’s oak-leaf crown ! 
Posterity shali keep it green, 

And not one croaker more be seen ! 
Banished be dolts from heart and hand, 
Who dare mistake the Master grand! 
Brooxkryy, L. I. 





AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
A STUDY IN TWO PARTS. 





BY JULIA SOHAYER. 





Part I, 


Rarsina, raining, sullenly and _ persist- 
ently, as if Nature, in a pet at Spring’s de- 
lay, were bent on making herself as un- 
pleasant as possible. Apparently Winter, 
not being able to endure this state of 
things, had fled incontinently, leaving 
soiled tatters of his kingly robes here and 
there in ditch or thicket. 

A dreary sky, sodden fields, muddy 
roads; yet notall these together could de- 
prive the little cottage at the crossroads of 
its eminently trig and cheerfullook. What 
with its new white paint, green shutters, 
and the highly decorative blue pump be- 
fore the yellow kitchen door it was as 
promising a little dwelling as could be 
seen in all Perry’s Township. You would 
never have believed that it was haunted; 
yet haunted it was, by a restless, pining, 
peevish, feminine ghost, whose hollow 
eyes might sometimes be seen gazing 
drearily through the fresh green of the 
window plants, whose stiff calico skirts 
might be heard rasping against the pol- 
ished floors, as the bony fingers toiled on 
and on, listlessly and perfunctorily, sweep- 
ing, scrubbing and dusting where no visible 
necessity existed. 

On this particular afternoon she was sit- 
ting in a low rocking-chair, looking very 
much as if she might have strayed over 
from the graveyard opposite for a neigh- 
borly call. Her hands were occupied with 
some coarse sewing, when not pressed 
against her side, which was rather often, 
and sometimes she permitted herself to look 
through the window in a dreary sort of 
way, which brightened with a gleam of cu- 
riosity as she caught sight of a forlorn old 
umbrella, impelled by some unseen power, 
pursuing a zigzag course down one of the 
straggling roa/ts. alate 


As this objeet came nearer « sudden tip 


— 





the greenish gloom of the sitting-room. 
The approaching visitor meaniime suc- 
ceeded in farling her sails at the yellow 
door, and leaving waterproof and rubbers 
in the kitchen, entered presently in a brisk 
and bouncing way. 

‘“*How be ye to-day, Miss Bishop?” 
she began, depositing herself and a 
lapful of blue drilling in a convenient 
chair. “I says to Hiram, says I, 
‘I don’t care ef it rains pitchforks! I’m 
a-goin’ over to Mis’ Bishop’s an’ chirk her 
up alittle! I guess she needs it, an’ him 
gone tothe Falls this blessed day!’ An’ 
says he, ‘Why don’t ye?’ An’ so I jest 
rolled up his over-alls I was workin’ on, an’ 
started. Ican work an’ talk, too. Good 
land! Ye must be dretful lonesome a-set- 
tin’ here by yourself, an’ no passin’ to speak 
on, this time o’ year.” 

‘*T don’t know!” said Mrs. Bishop, in a 
dry, slow way. ‘‘I find plenty to occupy 
my mind with. I never was one to spend 
half my time with my head stuck out o’ 
window, nor to think poor company was 
better’n none.” 

Mrs. Purple, the visitor, laughed inno- 
cently, with her hand over her mouth. 

** You aint lookin’ near so well,” she re- 
marked, se “IT s’pose it’s the 
weather. East winds ze hard on consump- 
tives!” 

‘*T aint consumptive,” said Mrs. Bishop, 
pressing her hand to her side. 

Mrs. Purple stared, and bréke into a 
short, embarrassed laugh. 


‘*Of course you aint!” she said. ‘As 
I says to Hiram, says I, ‘Mis Bishop’s 
symptoms is different from your sister Lu- 
cindy’s. Hern, now, was quick consump- 
tion. She was took in January, an’”— 


“Ther aint a thing the matter with my 
lungs.” broke in the other, sharply. ‘I 
shall be well as ever, come settled weather.” 

Mrs. Purple coughed politely. 

‘‘T never see sich thread to knot up!” 
she exclaimed, tugging at her needle. ‘I 
says to Hiram, says i, ‘ Youdon’t ketch me 
buyin’ no more thread from a tin-peddler, 
if I never have none.’ !” 

And after a pause she began, brighten- 
ing up: 

‘*Now, de tell me, Mis’ Bishop, what 
you’re a-takin’. You remember Mis’ Cut- 
ler, she that was Almiry Preslow! Wall, 
she was telling me the other day, down to 
the Falls, about a new medicine—one 't I 
never heard on, any way. It was some 
kind o’ bark,” she continued, becoming 
vague, ‘‘biled down with molasses, an’ 
assyfiddity, an’ some other kind o’ doctor’s 
stuff "— 

‘*Some people,” interrupted Mrs, Bishop, 
think the nastier a thing is the more vir- 
tue is in it.” 

Mrs. Purple laughed, and went on undis- 
couraged. 

‘‘The woman that told Almiry, her hus- 
band had been sick goin’ on five years, an’ 
some 0’ the doctors couldn’t do him no 
good. ’T last somebody told her about this 
ere remedy. I wish ’t I could remember 
all ’t was in it; but Almiry, she’d know— 
an’ she went to work an’ fixed it up, an’ 
just as she was a-strainin’ of it off, in comes 
one o’ the neighbors. An’ says they, ‘ You 
aint a-goin’ to give your husband that mess; 
be ye?’ An’ says she, ‘Yes, Ibe! It’s 
kill or cure this time! I’m tired o’ fussin’!’ 
says she. An’ sure enough she give it to 
him, an’ then she went an’ done up his best 
shirt an’ white vest, so’s to be ready, ye 
know; for she didn’t know what might 
happen; an’ if you'll believe it, he was a- 
sittin’ up in them clo’es the very next Sun- 
day, as big as life!” 

Here Mrs. Purple put her hand over her 
mouth and laughed again with great en- 
joyment. Even Mrs. Bishop smiled 
faintly. 

‘Did I ever show you my top shelf, Mrs. 
Purple?” she said, presently. 

Mrs. Purple said: ‘‘ No.” 

‘*Mrs. Bishop arose and threw open the 
cupboard door. The upper shelf was 
crowded with bottles of all sizes, shapes 
and colors. 

““There!” said Mrs. Bishép. ‘I’ve 
taken the contents of all of those bottles. 





seemed to make a speck o’ difference. If 
I got better one way I got worse another. 
I made up my mind to let medicine alone, 
and I am going to doit. You can’t die but 
once!” 

She shut the cupboard door sharply, and, 
seating herself, relapsed into her former 
gloomy silence. 

Mrs. Purple, a good deal impressed, was 
rendered dumb; but only for the space of 
five minutes. 

‘* You’ve got a real sightly place!” she 
began, cautiously. ‘I often says to Hiram, 
says I, ‘I do wish we’d built nigher to the 
graveyard. It’s so much livelier!’” 

No response. 

‘I saw Jane Sloan when I was down to 
the Falls, Sat’day. She says Timothy Dyer’s 
goin’ to build. He’s been up to Boston an’ 
had a plan drawed fora six cornered house, 
with a cupyler on top an’ bay winders all 
‘round. Jane says it’s goin’ to be splendid. 
Sarah Dyer ’ll put on more airs’n ever, I 
s’pose. She aint never got over them lace 
curtains yet.” 

While Mrs. Purple was speaking the other 
woman’s face had turned a dull, mottled 
crimson. The old feud between herself 
and Sarah Dyer, originating in rival claims 
upon the affections of the Timothy before 
mentioned, had never died out. Sarah’s 
more robust charms had won the day. 
Soon after her union with Timothy, Serena 
Blake had married her patient adorer, Reu- 
ben Bishop. That was fifteen years ago; 
but the mention of Sarah Dyer’s name, or a 
glimpse of her bonnet in church had still 
power to bring that dull flush to Mrs. 
Bishop’s cheek. 

“T aint interested in Sarah Dyer’s 
affairs,” she said, sewing steadily on, with 
shaking fingers. ‘‘She’s welcome to her 
lace curtains and six-cornered house and 
everything else she’s got, for all of me.” 


Mrs. Purple’s nature was not a sensitive 
one; but she really had not the hardihood 
to pursue this subject, and devoted herself 
assiduously to Hiram’s buttonholes for the 
space of five minutes, after which she 
started again with a fresh topic. 

‘* Heard from Dora, lately?” 

Mrs. Bishop glanced at the speaker with 
sudden suspicion. It seemed to her that 
only malice could so successfully reach her 
tenderest points. But the small, mean face 
expressed only its usual inanity, and she 
forced herself to answer coldly in the nega- 
tive. 

‘** Jane Sloan was sayin’,” went on Mrs. 
Purple, comfortably, ‘‘ that Dora had writ- 
ten some o’ the folks at the Falls that her 
little boy was delikit, and she was thinkin’ 
o’ bringin’ of him up here for the Summer. 
I says to Hiram, says I, ‘Dora might come 
an’ stay with her Uncle Reuben’s well’s not.’ 
She’d be a sight o’ help. Seem’s ef ye’d 
ought to have some one.” 

Happening to look up at this juncture 
Mrs. Purple encountered a look which 
penetrated even her dull sensibilities. It 
began todawn upon her that she wus not 
succeeding in her efforts at chirking up 
her neighbor’s spirits as well as she had 
hoped; and, having made the opportune 
discovery that it was near supper-time, 
she gathered up her belongings and de- 
parted. 

For some time after her visitor’s depart- 
ure Mrs. Bishop sat idle, her eyes burning, 
a bitter smile distorting her lips. 

Would it always be so? Drudgery and 
obscurity for her, while her old rival 
stepped rapidly up the plane of 
her husband’s political successes toward 
who could predict what possible splend- 
ors? A State Legislator’s wife now, 
and a six-cornered house; very likely 
member of Congress’s wife before long, 
and a residence in Washington. While 
she, far cleverer—and prettier, too, in her 
day—had thrown herself away on a farmer, 
she who had always loathed everything 
connected with a farm. 

And Dora Bishop, the widow of her hus- 
band’s nephew, now proposed to foist her- 
self upon them with her sickly child! 
Never! She rose and went into the kitchen, 
stopping to pick some shreds of blue drill- 
ing from a rug, and went about prepara- 
tiens for tea. 
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The clock struck five in depressed, apol- 
ogetic tones, and shortly after the thud of 
a horse’s feet on the barn floor announced 
the return of Mr. Bishop. 

He was a long time before coming in; 80 
long that his wife became impatient, and 
called to him sharply from the outer door. 

“If you're going to spend the night there 
Pll bring your supper out.” 

“I’m comin’, Sereny,” returned a mild, 
propitiatory voice. ‘‘The mare needed a 
sight o’rubbin’ down, an’ I”— 

The sharp closing of the door cut short 
his words; but a moment or two later the 
sound of some one lumbering along under 
heavy burdens was heard in the passage, 
and Reuben Bishop came in. 

A short, thick-set man was Reuben, with 
a kindly, puzzled sort of face, just now par- 
tially obscured by the great armful of 
boxes, firkins, and parcels he was carrying. 

Mrs. Bishop vouchsafed him no further 
notice than the shove of a door-mat, with 
which he struggled manfully a moment, 

and lumbered on into the pantry with his 
load. 

When he came out, his wife was already 
seated at the table, rigidly regarding the 
tea-pot handle. Reuben hung his wet hat 
and coat behind the stove, took a high- 
shouldered package from one of the pockets, 
and placed it with considerable hesitation 
by his wite’s elbow before taking his own 
seat. 

‘*What’s that?” she asked, sharply. ‘I 
thought you knew I was done with medi- 
cines.” 

‘But this ’ere, Sereny, is somethin’ new!” 
he answered, taking the bottle himself, and 
removing the wrapper. ‘‘‘Hypo’ some- 
thin’ of somethin’ else!” he read, ‘‘I can’t 
say it; but they say it doos beat all! Jim 
Noyes’s wife is takin’ of it, an’ Mis’ Bart- 
lett, an’ ”"— 

It is impossible to convey an idea of 
Mrs. Bishop’s manner as she motioned her 
husband to silence. He withered under it, 
and, setting the bottle aside, dropped into 
his seat again with a dejected air, and 
drank his tea in silence. 

‘*Who’s that letter from?” Mrs. Bishop 
asked suddenly, fixing her eyes on the cor- 
ner of an envelope which was protruding 
from her husband’s pocket. 

“It’s from—a—Dora!” he answered, 
showing both relief andtrepidation. ‘‘ She 
aint gettin’ along over’n above well, I 
guess. The little boy aint very hearty, 
an’—wall, s’posin’ you read it yourself, 
Sereny.” 

His wife made no move toward taking 
the letter. 

“IT know what’s in it!” she said, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘She’s trying to work on 
your feelings, and get you to offer her and 
heryoung oneahome. That is the gist 
of it!” 

Some little lines formed themselves about 
Reuben’s mouth, giving it almost a look of 
obstinacy. 

** You can do as you like about readin’ it, 
Sereny!” he said, laying the letter down. 
“You seem to have a tol’able correct 
idee of the contents, though ye don’t put 
it jist as I should.” 

‘When Dora Slater married Sidney 
Bishop,” went on Mrs. Bishop, in a high, 
rasping voice, ‘‘she knew what she was 
doing. She knew a man couldn't support 
a wife by painting pictures nobody ’d buy. 
She made her own bed. Now let her lie in 
it. I have to in mine!” she added, bit- 
terly. 

A flush over his honest brown cheek 
showed that Reuben felt this thrust; but 
he passed it in silence. 


‘“*Mebbe it warn’t prudent for ’em to 
marry,” he said, gently. ‘Sid was sickly 
an’ not in a way of makin’ a good livin’; 
though, if he’d a lived, there’s them as 
thinks he’d a hit it with his paintin’s in 
time. But they was young, an’ they loved 
each other, an’ if 'twas wrong for’em to 
marry, I guess ’twas a sin Almighty God ’ll 
find it easy to forgive.” 

“You always was a sentimental fool,” 
said his wife, angrily. ‘All I have to say 
is, if Dora found love so satisfying, let her 
live on it now, and not try to foist herself 
onto. us.” 

Reuben’s face became both stern and be- 
seeching. 

‘You're onjust, Sereny!” he said, 
earnestly. ‘* Dora’s worked hard an’ con- 








stant, but little Sid’s failin’, an’ needs care 
he can’t get when his mother’s out sewin’ 
all day; an’ hot weathe: comin’ on, too, an’ 
hived up in them brick walls! Lord! It 
smothers me, ’most, tothink onit! An’ 
the doctor there says the boy needs country 
air, an’ Dora writes that she guessed she 
could work her board an’ his—she always 
was a smart gal to work, Sereny, you'll 
have to ’low—an’ so—an’ so—(with per- 
spiration rolling from his face, now,) an’ 80, 
the short on’t is, I wrote her they should 
come!” . 

His wife looked at hima moment with 
stony eyes, 

‘*You wrote her they should come, after 
all I’ve said?” 

“I did, Sereny,” said Bishop, quietly. 
“T knew ’twasn’t no use arguin’ with you, 
an’ I—wall, I made up my mind I'd orter 
do it. An’ I guess,” he went on, gently, 
‘** you'll think better of it in time, Sereny. 
Dora is young an’ strong an’ good-tempered, 
an’ she’ll be a sight o' comfort to ye, if you'll 
only let her. You know you aint as strong 
as you was, an’ it won’t be like havin’ a 
stranger ’rouni.” 

‘‘Has it come to this?” began Mrs. 
Bishop, in a soliloquizing tone. ‘‘ That 
I’ve got to be shoved ’round in my own 
house, and see another woman using my 
things, and have my house full of flies, and 
young-ones’ noise and dirt?” 

‘It’s only one child!” put in Uncle Reu- 
ben; ‘‘an’ he aint nocommon child. “I 
saw that when I was down to poor Sid’s 
funeral. So quiet and forward an’ sweet- 
lookin’. Lord!” with up-welling joy in his 
eyes—‘‘ Lord, Sereny, ye can’t help gittin’ 
fond o’ him, if ye try!” 

Mrs. Bishop rose, resting her sharp 
knuckles on the table. 

‘*Let her come, Reuben Bishop!” she 
said, slowly. ‘‘Let her come. You're the 
man o’ the house, and you can have your 
way. Dora Bishop can come; but it’ll be 
as company, and”—with a hard smile—‘‘,I 
hope she’ll enjoy herself!” 

Reuben rose slowly, and looked at his wife. 

‘*T guess they aint no danger of her en- 
joyin’ herself any too well!” he said; and 
turning, marched out of the kitchen. He 
was capable of a decided stand against his 
wife, when conscience required it, but not 
of a protracted quarrel. 


It must be recorded that Reuben had con. 
templated this move regarding his nephew's 
family ever since his journey to the city on 
the occasion of that nephew’s funeral. It 
seemed to him the most natural solution 
cf the problem. On the one hand, home- 
less Dora, with her willing heart and strong, 
young arms, onthe other, his wife, with 
her failing health and prospective helpless- 
ness. She, however, had fought every sug- 
gestion with scorn and fury. Reuben’s 
awkward exterior and simple, perplexed 
countenance concealed a good deal of 
shrewd sense, which carried him direct to 
the point. He had been for some time on 
the very verge of a coup d’état when Dora’s 
appeal for advice and help was received. 
He lost not an hour, as has been seen; but 
what his decisive course cost him can only 
be guessed. His wife’s mute anger dur- 
ing the succeeding days was harder to bear 
than her former reproaches; but he had 
conquered, and no doubt respected himself 
accordingly. 

In a few days came a letter from Dora 
announcing her intention of coming the fol 
lowing week. Reuben laid the letter, open, 
upon his wife’s work-basket. She never 
uttered a word concerning it; but as he saw 
that the ‘spare-room” was duly opened 
and put to rights, he could only conclude 
that she had read the affectionate, grateful 
words. 

The day at last came when he drove 
into the yard with Dora by his side, and 
little Sid, in an ecstasy of delight, seated, 
on the sugar firkin, between his knees. 

As he helped Dora out at the closed front 
door he caught a glimpse of his wife’s cold, 
pale face peering through the geraniums, 
Dorasaw it too, and looked up at him doubt- 
fully. She had only dimly guessed at Aunt 
Serena’s mental attitude. 


“Just come right in,” said Uncle Reuben, 
heartily, in spite of secret misgivings, *‘ an’ 
make yourself athome. Your Aunt Serena 
aint ‘so a-showy of her feelin’s as some’ 
folks; but she’s got ’em all the same. 
She means well, Sereny does.” 





And Dora and her boy followed Uncle 
Reuben into his wife’ august presence. 
Mrs. Bishop’s manner was not encour- 
aging. She wore her second best dress 
(a purple merino), a black silk apron, gold 
ear-rings and brooch, and the atmosphere 
about her seemed congealed through a ra- 
dius of several feet. 

Dora was a small, brown-eyed woman, 
whose face looked very girlish in its frame 
of crape. Perhaps that was why Mrs. 
Bishop’s own face grew harder as she looked 
at her, and stiffly returned her gentle, affec- 
tionate greeting. 

Sid, a delicate boy of five, with large, 
clear eyes and sweet expression, nothing 
daunted by this cold reception, walked up 
to the straight, rigid figure, offered his 
small hand and presented his soft cheek to 
be kissed with the fearlessness of long 
habit. 

Mrs. Bishop was thrown quite off her 
guard. To her husband’s amazement, she 
stooped and touched her dry lips to the 
boy’s cheek. The next instant, however, 
she was, if possible, more rigidly erect than 
before. The evening meal to which Dora 
and her boy were presently summoned was 
a truly awful experience. Judging from 
Mrs. Bishop’s implacable countenance, the 
really delicious food might have been 
stones and nettles, the fragrant tea, hem- 
lock. 

Sid, large-eyed and unsconscious, ate 
undisturbedly ; but Dora’s heart was in her 
mouth. She dared not even glance at 
Uncle Reuben, whose clumsy attempts at 
hilarity were piteous to witness; but Dora 
did not have those clear eyes and that 
firm little chin for nothing; and before the 
meal was over she had grasped the situa- 
tion and settled upon her line of conduct. 
Ignoring Mrs. Bishop’s brusqueness, she 
persisted in helping to put away the tea- 
things, admiring the sprigged china, 
praising the exquisite neatness of every- 
thing, wondering over the luxurious growth 
of the plants. 

“They don’t look a bit as if they grew 
out of dirt, like other people’s!” she de- 
clared, laughingly. ‘‘I never saw such 
speckless foliage.” 


‘Oh! we will get on beautifully to- 
gether,” she said later, trying to catch Mrs. 
Bishop’s steely glance. ‘‘ You need not be 
afraid of little Sid. He never 1s trouble- 
some. Heis almost too quiet fora boy. 
So like”— 

But here the firm little chin would quiver, 
and Dora buried her face upon the back of 
herchair. For an instant a slight change 
passed over Mrs. Bishop’s face. She si- 
lently placed her camphor bottle in Dora’s 
hand, and left the room. 

But with returning daylight it was evi- 
dent that Aunt Serena had resolved anew 
on carrying out the réle first decided upon. 
The ‘ best” of everything continued to be 
brought into requisition, the purple merino 
and its accessories appeared regularly of an 
afternoon, and ‘‘company manners” of 
the most hostile description were rigidly 
maintained. 

Uncle Reuben kept up an appearance of 
hectic gayety, but was secretly miserable. 
Dora, quickly comprehending how matters 
stood, shed some tears in the privacy of 
herown room, breathed a prayer to Heaven, 
and set herself to work to bring things into 
a different state. And she succeeded to an 
extent that surprised herself. The company 
manners went first, followed by the purple 
merino and the best china; and in a very 
short time Dora had transferred herself and 
belongings to a sunny back chamber. By 
what subtle means she contrived to get 
control of the bread-board and flat-irons 
and broom and duster can best be left to 
the imagination; but this she did, and all 
in the quietest, prettiest way. 


If either she or Uncle Reuben had 
alluded ever so remotely to any change 
all would have been lost; but these gentle 
conspirators were wise as dexterous, and 
so when Uncle Reuben came in from 
barn or field, with his constant companion, 
little Sid, at his heels, and found Dora 
polishing his ‘* Sunday shirt,” or up to the 
elbows in flour, while, his wife busied her- 
self with some lighter work, or better still, 
dug in the little flower-beds, in the blessed 
air and sunshine, he kept silence, and 
thanked God in secret. 





But what puzzled Uncle Reuben most of 


— 


all was the mystery which hung over his’ 
wife’s relation to little Sid. In the pres~- 
ence of others she ignored the child as 
much as possible; but something in the free 
and affectionate and even confidential tone 
of the young gentleman himself toward 
her gave rise to the suspicion that things 
were not all they seemed. 

Whenever Sid appeared with his pockets 
literally bursting with seed-cakes, it could 
invariably be traced to a furtive interview 
in the pantry with Aunt Serena, and when 
he came into sudden possession of a wooden 
horse, of a curiously gory-mouthed and 
mottle-skinned breed, although Sid him- 
self ascribed it to an unseasonable visit 
from Santa Claus, it was observed that it 
occurred just afterone of Aunt Serena’s 
rare visits to the Falls. 

“She must a bought it herself!” whis« 
pered Uncle Reuben, delightedly, to Dora. 
‘‘She see me askin’ the price o’ that horse 
in Littletield’s store, an’ she snapped ‘me up 
short as pie-crust, an’ told me to hurry up, 
An’ as sure ’s ye live, she went an’ bought 
it herself while I was tradin’ for shoes over 
to Baxter’s. I see a queer shaped bundle 
under the seat, an’ says I, *‘ Whats that?’ 
‘I s’pose I can buy myself a hoop-skirt!’ 
says she,” 

And honest Reuben shook with sup- 
pressed laughter, suddenly checked by an 
ominous creaking of the back-stairs, and, 
whistling guiltily, he seized his milk pails 
and started for the barnyard. 

Another person who was a good deal 
puzzled by the turn things had taken was 
Mrs. Purple, who continued to drop in 
from time to time with her bundle of blue 
drilling or yellow cotton; although as she 
lived nearly two miles distant ‘‘ dropping 
in” could only have been a figure of 
speech. 

Perry’s Township furnished scant suste- 
nance for one of Mrs. Purple’s tastes. A 
family feud would have been to her a boon 
indeed, and Dora Bishop’s advent ia the 
face of Mrs. Bishop’s opposition promised 
excellently well. But never was hungry 
gossip more bitterly disappointed. She 
invariably found Dora cheerfully at work 
about the house, or, perhaps, if it were after- 
noon, reading aloud to Mrs. Bishop, who 
busied herself with some light hand-work, 
rocking back and forth in a contented way, 
which baffled and disconcerted her curious 
visitor. 

‘She bears up well!” remarked Mrs. 
Purple of Dora, who had left the room, as 
she generally did, during that lady's visita- 
tions. ‘‘I do’ know asI ever see a widder 
so chipper-like the first year! It’s a mercy, 
though ’t she don’t take it to heart as some 


Battles; she aint done a blessed thing 
since her man died, but jest pine an’ mope 
an’ take on. She aint lifted her hand.” 

‘*And the more shame to her!” burst 
out Mrs. Bishop, with a warmth so unusual: 
that her visitor nearly fell off her chair. 
‘*The more shame to her! And she with: 
five children clinging to her skirts, and. 
everything inside and out going to rack and 
ruin! A shiftless creature she always was! 
Widows! There was Jim Tewksbury’s 
wife; she went nearly crazy when he died; 
wanted to jump into the grave and be buried 
alive with him. And what did she do be- 
fore six months had passed?” 

Mrs. Purple wilted. The Tewksburys 
were related to her, and the scandal created 
by the inconsolable widow’s elopement 
with the head of a numerous family had 
been the talk of the country for rather more 
than the traditional nine days. 

‘‘No,” she assented, with drooping col- 
ors. ‘It aint for us to judge, I s’pose.” 

“*No,* Mis’ Purple, it aint!” said Mrs. 
Bishop, her eyes still flashing. Here little 
Sid came in with an armful of wood, which 
he managed te deposit in the middle of the 
floor. 

‘Children is a sight o’ trouble!” said 
Mrs. Purple, seizing her opportunity, 

“They be a sight o’ company, too!” said 
Mrs. Bishop, going to the child’s assistance. 

“‘T guess Reuben thinks a sight o’ this 
one; as I says to Hiram, ‘ Reuben’ll idleize 
that boy o’ Sid’s, seein’ he never had none 
of his own.’” 

Obtuseness is often more cruel than mal-— 


cheek ; and she had deposited the last 





of wood in the box before answering. 
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“Yes, Reuben sets a great deal by Sid; 
and he ought to. He aint like children in 
general.” 

On the whole, Mrs. Purple felt herself 
defrauded, and went home and “told 
Hiram ” that it beat all. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
Mrs. Bishop had essentially changed. The 
difference was simply one of degree. She 
remained the same cold, unresponsive 
being, subject, by reason of physical ail- 
ments, it may be, to long periods of gloom, 
broken by outbursts of causeless, unreason- 
ing resentment, when her lips dropped sar- 
casm and reproach like venom. There were 
times when even Dora’s patience was sore- 
ly tried and she became utterly disheart- 
ened. 

‘* Tf our being here makes you unhappy,” 
she said at one such time, *‘I will net stay 
a day longer.” 

Mrs. Bishop glared at her suspiciously a 
moment. Then her face altered. 

‘If you want to go, Dora Bishop,” she 
said, in a dry, tense voice, ‘‘ you can go! 
And be sure and tell people that I treated 
you so bad you couldn't stay!" 

**IT would never do that, Aunty; you 
know I would not.” 

**Consuit your own feelings,” went on 
Mrs. Bishop, a faint, very faint tremor in 
her voice. ‘‘ My feelings are not to be 
taken into consideration!” 

‘*Poor Aunty!” said Dora, putting her 
arm about the stiff, square shoulders. ‘“ If 
you would only believe that I care for you! 
That I never would leave you unless you 
wished it!” 

Mrs. Bishop uttered «a curious ejacula- 
tion, withdrew from the caressing arm, and 
shut herself into her bedroom for the 
remainder of the day. But for some days 
Dora felt, in a hundred intangible ways, a 
little softening of the granite, a little thaw- 
ing of the ice. 

Dora’s own way had been at times thorny 
and obscure; but she had never lost her 
hoid of the Heavenly Futher’s hand, nor 
for one moment doubted his tender mercy. 
Her faith was a strong and perfect thing; 
but she could no more talk of it than of the 
sacred grief with which it weut hand in hand. 
It seemed to her simple, earnest nature a 
great wrong that she should walk side by 
side with this perturbed spirit, and never 
reach out her hand to draw her into the 
atmosphere of peace which enwrapped her 
own soul; but she had no gift of speech. 
She could only live her gentle life, and 
pray to ‘‘Him who heareth in secret” that 
he might send in due time his own chosen 
messenger of good tidings. 

Near the close of a Midsummer day Reu- 
ben Bishop was occupying his favorite 
perch, the top rail of a fence which divided 
a particularly steep and rocky pasture just 
across the road from his house from its no 
less steep and rocky neighbors. Near him 
little Sid, brown and sturdy now, stood 
braced against a rock, administering their 
modicums of salt to a flock of sheep with 
whom he seemed on terms of great famil- 
iarity. 

Mrs. Bishop could not understand the 
fondness of her husband for this, to her, 
unsightly spot. The rugged hillside, with 
ite rocky crown plumed with dark pines 
and silvery birches, and covered with its 
mantle of mullein and hard-hack and blue- 
berry bushes, was to her aneye-sore; and it 
always angered her to see Reuben perched 
on his rail, whistling and whittling away 
the precious hours, although, as it was 
always aiter his work was done that he 
permitted himself this indulgence, honest 
Reuben could not see why she should ob- 
ject. 

A woman's work is never done!” quoted 
Mrs. Bishop frequently, with scathing em- 
phasis as she settled down to her work- 
basket after tea; and her husband felt 
somehow a sense of great guilt and wrong 
on his part, though, occasionally the ques- 
tions would obtrude itself by what stern 
mandate of implacable fate his wife had 
been condemned to incessant labor at 
infinite squares of patchwork and inter- 
minable lengths of carpet-rags, for which, as 
they were stowed away in chests in the 
garret, no one was ever likely to be more 
comfortable. 

Notwithstanding all this Reuben clung 
to his rail. A sybarite might not have 
chosen just such a seat for his luxurious 





dreams; but Reuben’s anatomy adjusted 
itself to fence-rails with wonderful facility, 
and he found this particular one the 
best place in the world to meditate on. 
He loved the rocky slope, the mossy 
bowlders, the sweet ferns and mul- 
leins, which the birds found so eligible 
for nest-building. He loved the music the 
wind made in the pines and birches, and 
he loved the spring that oozed from a 
crevice in the ledge, filling a triangnlar 
basin in the solid rock with its cold, clear, 
unfailing waters. He was proud of that 
spring, and with reason; for besides the 
delicious quality of the water, it enjoyed 
great fame as a curative agent. The Indians 
who once peopled the region had, so tra- 
dition said, brought their sick and wounded 
from far and near for healing. In later 
years their white usurpers reversed pro- 
ceedings and carried the water away, main- 
taining its virtues above all ‘‘ doctors’ 
stuff.” 

‘*You might make a mint o’ money out 
o’ that spring o’ yours,” often suggested 
‘Squire Ricker, a magnate of scarcely less 
local importance than the Hon. Timothy 
Dyer. ‘‘ Just get one o’ them college pro- 
fessors to analyze it and put it in the 
papers, and then go to sellin’ it, instead of 
givin’ itaway. Why it’s as easy”— 

‘* As lyin’” completed Reuben, innocent 
of Shakespearean authority. ‘‘ I’d as soon 
think ’o bottlin’ up air an’ sunshine if I had 
the power. People is welcome to it as long 
as it’s mineto give.” 

But it could not be denied that the wily 
lawyer’s suggestion scmetimes presented 
itself to his mind, particularly when the 
farm of the Kennatiddy Springs, situated 
ona hill not five miles distant, began to 
attract hundred of invalids from far and 
near, to the amazement of the surrounding 
inhabitants and the enrichment of the en- 
terprising firm who had bought the whule 
hill for what was regarded by every one an 
immense price. 

“Them springs can’t hold a candle to 
yours,” said Squire Ricker to Bishop, ex- 
hibiting to him ene of the newly-issued 
pamphlets of the hotel. ‘‘ You’re a fool 
not to go into it.” 

Reuben had been called a feol too often 
by the one best fitted to know to take um- 
brage at ‘Squire Ricker’s freedom. He 
only laughed, and told the Squire that 
‘** mebbe he was right,” and jogged thought- 
fully homeward. 

These things occurred to him this evening 
as he sat fitfully whistling and whittling, 
with a countenance of unusual gravity. 
He had had a terrible day. The weekly 
paper had been tossed into the yard by an 
accommodating neighbor returning from 
the Falls, and, as was always the case, Mrs. 
Bishop had seized upon it and become 
practically dead to the world for the two 
hours following, after which she had shut 
herself into her bedroom, and refused to 
appear at the midday meal. Dora could 
offer no explanations; but Uncle Reuben, 
seeing the paper lying where Mrs. Bishop 
had thrown it, made a wry face, and, after 
a hasty meal, retired with that small but 
potential organ to the barn. 

He was not long in discovering the cause 
of Mrs. Bishop’s retirement from society. 
The paper contained the startling informa- 
tion that the Hon. Timothy Dyer had taken 
possession of his ‘‘unique and elegant 
mansion.” Following this was a full de 
scription of the house and its fittings, down 
to the kitchen range, furnished by “‘ our en 
terprising townsmen, Block & Funnel, who 
are prepared,” etc., etc. 

Reuben laid the paper aside and went 
heavy-hearted, to his work. Mrs. Bish»p 
appeared at the tea-table with a cast-iron 
countenance, and dispensed gall and worm- 
wood and apples of Sodom in the guise of 
tea and biscuit, and this being over, retired 
again to her solitude, while Reuben strolled 
dejectedly up to his hilltop, and fell to 
thinking long and deeply, 

‘*T can’t blame Sereny,” he reflected.” 
She’s capable an’ smart-feelin’, an’ orter live 
more like folks. It’s discouragin’, as she 
says, to sit lookin’ ata graveyard year in an’ 
year out. Fact is, Sereny 'd orter a-mar- 
ried different. A woman that could teach 
school and speak as good grammar as 
Sereny hadn’t no business with a plain man 
like me. I knew it all the time, an’ I don’t 
believe I'd ever dared to say a word to her 





if she hadn’t sort o’ encouraged me, 80 to 
speak.” 

Here good Reuben colored as if caught 
in some disloyalty toward his wife. 

‘* Wall,” he continued to reflect, ‘it aint 
no use to go back to that; but if I could 
only see some way to”— 

He sighed heavily and began gazing wist- 
fully into the crystal basin of the spring as 
if hoping for the advent of one of those 
fabled nymphs who sometimes appear to 
render aid to a perplexed mortal. He 
gazed a long, long time, the uncompleted 
whistle lying neglected on his knee. 

**T don’t see as ’twould do any harm”— 

‘* What wouldn’t do any harm?” inquired 
Sid, looking around with a mature air. 

Uncle Reuben started. He had no idea 
that he had been thinking aloud. 

“To fill my jug an’ take a little boy I 
know of home to his mother,” he answered, 
with an adroitness that astonished himself 
and reduced Sid to silence. 


Wasurnoron, D. C, 
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A SECRET. 


BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER. 








I know what I'll do, 

I tell only you. 

Now, Mamma, keep still ; 
Do promise you will; 
For Milly might hear. 
The blessed old dear. 


*T would spoil all the fun 
And we should have none, 
If Milly should find 
What’s now in my mind; 
That is, if she knew 

What I mean to do; 

If it once slipped out 
What I am about, 

She'd lie nights awake, 
And all her nerves shake. 
You've said ’twould be so, 
And you ought to know; 
So you must keep still. 

I know that you will. 


Old Milly’s so poor, 

Twill please her, I’m eure, 
To have a new gown, 

All trimmed up and down. 
She never has had— 

I think it’s too bad-— 
Such things as she should ; 
And yet she’s so good, 
Her mercies she’ll count 
And tell their amount. 

It can’t take her long ; 
But she ends with a song. 


T listen awhile, 
And then—well, I smile. 
“The child of a King ”! 
And so she ** must sing.” 
‘* Of all things the heir,” ! 
And 8o she can bear 
What happens just now ; 
But she doesn’t know how 
She'll get food and clo’es. 
She says that God knows ; 


That ravens he’s fed, 
And blessings has shed 
On people and birds, 
And spoken kind words, 
To keep us from fear, 
While we're living here. 


In frost and in snow, 
Whatever winds blow, 
That “child of a King” 
Will break out and sing. 
The dress from the store 
Will make her sing more ; 
Yes, with a new gown, 

All trimmed up and down, 
More mercies she'll count, 
And tell their amount ; 
And louder she’! sing, 
That “ child of a King”! 


_— 
—_— 


ROGUISH PETE. 


BY AUNT PENELOPE SMITH, OF KENTUOKY. 











I ewins tell you dis time ’bout Pete. In 
dem days ole Marse had more ’n a hunned 
Nigguhs, an’ Pete he wus de wus’ one in de 
whole lot. Ole Marse bought Pete. He 
wusn 't bawn on de place like mos’ de 
udders wus. Sum say ole Marse took him 
*kase sum pussun owed him sumpin. No 
matter how he cum, Pete wus one dese 
mean, roguin’ Nigguhs. 

Old Marse tole Pete he mus’ stay in de 
cabin w’at ole Uncle Wes called his’n. Dey 
could do nuthin’ to pester ole Uncle Wes 
wus’n dat. He ‘low he couldn’t lib wid no 


wus. Pete dun bin dar nigh onto month 
or such a matter, w’en Uncle Wes he foun 
out Pete got a mity habit gwine out de 
cabin in de night, an’ sayin’ nuthin’ ’bout it. 
So Uncle Wes he ’low he gwine watch dat 
boy an’ see w’ut he up to. So, sho’ ’nuff, 
one night de moon wus shin’in’ des’ ’nuff 
so you kin see, an’ Uncle Wes see Pete 
creepin’ "long to’ds de hen-house. Pete 
push ogen de hen-house do’, an’ step in, an’ 
nex’ minit out he cum wid a chickin in he 
han’. 

Ole Miss she bin sayin’ all dis time de 
raccoons ketchin’ dem chickins, but Uncle 
Wes he see plain ’nuff who de raccoon is 
is ketchin’ dem chickins. Uncle Wes see 
Pete plain es you kin see me now, but he 
aint sayin’ nuthin’. He lay down an’ pull 
de bed close ober him, an’ lay dar studyin’ 
in he min’. Uncle Wes know ef de white 
folks fin’ out "bout Pete, dey mos’ take he 
life. An’ maybe dey sell Pete down de 
ribber. So w’ut Uncle Wes gwine do? He 
lay dar studyin’, an’ torec’ly, Pete cum sid- 
lin’ in. Uncle Wes let on like he soun’ 
sleep, an’ aint sayin’ nuthin’ yit. All nex’ 
day Uncle Wes studyin’ in he min’. ’Pear 
like de more he study de more he pestered 
*bout w’ut he gwine do bout dat boy. 


Uncle Wes wus a mighty man ’mongst de 
han’s on ole Marsetuh’s plantation, an’ dey 
all make a practice in dem days getherin’ 
in Uncle Wes’s cabin ’roun de fiah talkin’ 
and tellin’ diff'unt kind stories,sum dis way, 
sum dat way. So de nex’ night w’en dey 
wus all dar—dat is a whole passel—’mungst 
’em cum ole Uncle Mose. Uncle Mose wus 
de ol’est wun on de plantation. Sum said 
he was sorter ’o cunjurer like. Uncle 
Mose allus had sum money ’bout him. 
Eb’ry Sunday he put on he long tail black 
coat, put he watch in he pockit, an’ grease 
he boots, an’ put on he tall hat, an’ take he 
ombreller an’ walkin’ stick in he han,’ an’ 
de way he walk tow’d town look so gran’ 
he make you tink he wus de guv’ner his- 
se’f. 

Dat night w’en Uncle Mose sot down on 
de bes’ seat close by de chimbly cornder 
dey all got talkin’ bout ghos’es. Uncle 
Wes he ‘low he heah ole Marse an’ de 
preacher talkin’, an’ dey say der aint no 
ghos’es. Wid dat Uncle Mose shuck he hed 
an’ he say: 

‘Bout dat dey can’t tell me nuthin’. 
Dese w’ite folks dey goes *boutin day time. 
De black man he go ’bout in de night. Dat 
de reason w’ite folks don’ see de ghos’ 
w’en de black man see ’um.” 

Den Sam, who wus setten’ dar, say: 

**Uncle Mose, you eber see a ghos’?” 

Den Uncle Mose say: 

‘* Ef I didn’ I mock de man dat did.” 

Uncle Wes he say: 

‘* Theah Mose say he see’um many time.” 

Den Uncle Mose chunk de fiah wid de 
stick in he han’ an’ he say: 

**You see dat do’? Dat do’ shet now. 
You go dar an’ you open dat do’, an’ shet 
dat do’, an’ ’taint no mo’ trubble dan punch- 
in’ dis chunk o’ fiah. Sumtimes ’taint dat 
way. I tell you ‘taint; sumtimes you 
couldn’ open dat do’, ner shet it eider; now 
you heah me?” 


‘*W’ut keep you f’um it, Uncle Mose?” 

‘*Dat’s hit. W’ut keep you f'um it? Dat’s 
w’ut I want know. Wi'ite fokes say it aint 
ghos’es; but dey can’ tell nuthin’ to dis”— 

Wid dat Uncle Mose turn ober a stick er 
wood on de fiah, an’ he say: 

‘**Bout de do’ I tell you! "Twas many 
yeah ’goin dis heah berry cabin. I wus 
layin’ down sleep ’fo de fiah,an’ I feel de col’ 
win’ blowin’ on me, an’ I look, an’ de do’ 
stan’in’ open. I say to myse’f, de win’ blow 
dat do’ open. I git up an’ shet de do’. I 
step to de do’ an’ I take holt de do’ dis way, 
an’ de do’ stan’ dar like one de logs in de 
cabin. Dis ’peah mighty curisum, says I. 
I look ’hin’ de do’. No pussun dar; nuth- 
in’ in de way; but de way dat do’ feel, a ox 
team couldn’ shuck it. I step back to de 
fiah, an’, as I tuhn my hed ag’in, de do’ 
done shet up des like it nebber been open.” 

‘* You heah dat now?” Uncle Wes say. 

‘Did you stay in dar, Uncle Mose?” one 
de udders say. 

“How I gwine git ’way?” says Uncle 
Mose. ‘‘Der wa’nt no way out dar but out 
de do’. Sotorec’lyI go up to de do’. I 
lif up de latch. Dat do’ was des like a big 
gate-pos’. She stood dar like dey nail it 





sich triflin’, mean, rascully scubas dat Pete 


dar. Wid dat I step back, an’ stan’ dar, 
lookin’ fus’ at de do’, den tow’ds de fiah, 
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an’ w’en I look tow’ds de do’ ag’in she stan- 
nin’ wide open.” 

‘Dat wud bin my time to git out dar!” 
says Sam. 

Unele Mose look at Sam kind o’ scornful, 
an’ say: 

‘You couldn’ tell me nuthin’ den, no 
mor’n you kin now.” 

“Did’nt you go out dat do’, 
Mose?” 

“Bf I didn’ I mock de man dat did.” 
says Uncle Mose. Dat was a great word 
wid Unc’e Mose in dem days. 

All dis time Pete wus settin’ dar list’nin’, 
an’ Uncle Wes he wus studyin’. 

Nex’ day Uncle Wes he git him a long 
rope, an’ as he passin’ long he fasten de 
rope to de hen-house do’, an’ lay de rope 
‘long in de grass, an’ des’ let de rope lay 
dar. 

Den Uncle Wes he watch dat boy Pete, 
an’, sho ’nuff, one night up riz Pete an’ out 
de cabin he go. Uncle Wes he on de look 
out. Pete he go straight to de hen-house 
an’ step in. Wid dat Uncle Wes he pull de 
rope an’ hol’ de do’ fas’. Uncle Wes heah 
Pete fumblin’ roun’, an’ feel Pete pullin’ at 
de do’; but’ Uncle Wes aint sayin’ nuthin’. 
Pete he pull an’ scratch roun’, but de do’ 
shet so tight he can’t shake it. Uncle Wes 
hol’ on tell he know Pete dun gib up; den 
he slip de rope out de do’ an’ git back in 
de cabin. De chickins commence crowin’ 
fur day, an’ Pete he try de do’ ag’in. Dis 
time de do’ open easy. Pete step out an’ 
git way fum dar. He slip in de cabin, an’ 
dar lay Uncle Wes. Pete aint more’n tech 
de bed fo’ Uncle Wes call him to git up, 
dat day wus broke. Uncle Wes didn’ say 
nuthin’, an Pete he face look mos’ white, 
he been so bad skeered. 

Uncle Wes kep’ he eye on Pete; but dat 
de las’ time Pete eber go in dat hen-house. 
An’ ole Miss she ’low de dogs done caught 
allde raccoons w’ut been stealin’ de chick- 
ins. 


Uncle 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communiations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Toe InpepEeNnpENT, New York, 








HOUR-GLASS. 


0000*0000 
oo00*000 
oo*o00 
o*o 
7 
o*o 
oo*o00 
000*000 
0000*0000 

Upper cross word, roughness; 2, lastly; 3, 
one who lives; 4,a marsh or bog; 5, a conso 
nant; 6, aspecies of tree; 7,a repast; 8, har- 
mony ; 9, consisting of squares or stripes. 

The fifth letter of the center word unites two 
words; the upper word to possess; the lower 
wordabag. The whole center word part of a 
soldier’s outfit. . 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 


* * * * sees 
*_* * * *“* © © 
*s * * * * es * © 
s+. ss * *_* + © 


Left hand: 1, Cross word, a wind instrument ; 
2, a mediey; 3, bones in the side; 4, a part of 
the face. 

Right hand: 1, A musical instrument; 2, a 
nation ; 3, a kind of turf; 4, swallows. 

The entire word across, a lively dance. 


RHOMBOID. 
*oc * 
*Oo0 * 
* 0oQ* 
*ooc *# 
*oo0 * 
*oo * 
*oo#* 
*oo * 
*oo * 
*#oo * 
*oco# 
*oo *# 
*oos 
*oo# 


The asterisks are consonants, the os are 
vowels, 

Cross-words: 1, A vegetable; 2, to judge; 3, 
to experience ; 4, simple; 5,a tree of the East 
Indies; 6, observes; 7, act; 8, an equal; 9, 
sharp ; 10, to look at anything slyly; 11, part of 
a vessel ; 12, to wind; 13, an arch look; 14, the 


, name of a seed from which oil 1s expressed. 


Down: 1, A consonant; 2, a man’s surname; 
8, three quarters of a chain of rocks; 4, to be 
prolific ; 5, suitable ; 6, sediment; 7, a plant; 8, 
to retain; 9, to look after; 10, not easily fath- 





omed; 11, smoke ; 12, a contraction of “at no 
time” ; 18, to strip; 14, a fish (English); 15, a 
sheltered place ; 16, a tone in music; 17, a con- 
sonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. Sisr. 


Cross Worp Enroma.—Hesperus. 

Worp Pvuzziz.— Moderation. 

BeHeaDep Worps.—i, Land-grave ; 2, land- 
lady; 3, land-lord; 4, land-mark ; 5, land-pike ; 
6, land-slide; 7, revolution—evoluti 
tion. 


volun 
voll 








WINE-GLASS, 
taPer 
trIal 
naOre 
maKer 

aWn 
I 
aCe 
joKer 


G 
Em 
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FAMILIAR SAYING. 
** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land?’” 
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(From the “* Lay of the Last Minstrel.”’) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, FEB, 71a. 


GABLE PUZZLE, 
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ContrabanDomination 
MuscovadOeReplenish 
SuffereR D Eunthrone 
AtheisM O R Arduous 
AlumnI R E Malign 
FaulT MS lateA Lucid 


LotO A $e > M Earl 
SiRN .*S* B Low 
MY T satyr R 80 


CONCENTRIC SQUARES. 
Ta ft © 8-t 2416 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 14rn. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
BraVoes 
PleAder 
DiaLect 
ChiEfly 
BriNish 
BloTter 
Belleve 
MeaNder 
HopE ful 
CroBSiier 


FAMILIAR SAYINGS, 
‘* Though this may be play to you, 
"Tis death to me.” 


Avurnor.—Roger L’Estrange,—(‘‘ Fables from 
Several Authors.”’) 
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Ox! dear,” said a feshionable lady to Mrs. 
Fishwhacker, the other day, ‘‘I do dread Summer 
coming on; for my house is infested with ants, 
and I cannot keep them out of my sugar box.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Fishwhacker, ‘that’s easy 
enough. My grandmother, on my mother’s side, 
learned me how to drive the ants out of the 

tab; all ye’ have to do is to js fill it with 
instead of sugar,” us 


af 


JUDGE KELLEY’S VIEWS. 





Tux Hon. William D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, 
has long been known for his fearless advocacy of 
the right and his uncompromising opposition 
to the wrong. Since 1860 he has been a member 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. He has always been known as a man of 
positive counsels, a powerful speaker, an earnest 
debater, an able thinker, and an unwearying 
worker, 

Judge Kelley has been so long and so promi- 
nently before the American people that his sen- 
timents on any important subject are valued 
even by those who do not agree politically with 
him. He is emphatically a man of the people. 
Elevated to the Judgeship many years ago, he 
proved to be a man of such unswerving integ- 
riey, such earnestness of purpose, and such 
depth of conscientious conviction that he was 
fora long term of years retained on the judi- 
cial bench ; and on his desiring to retire to the 
comparative seclusion of an extensive law prac- 
tice was told by the people that he must serve 
them in Congress. For twenty-three consecu- 
tive years his Congressional service has been 
rendered with singular fidelity and purity. His 
utterances are well known to come from his inmost 
heart, and his opinions to be the result of the 
most mature deliberation. The judgment of 
such a man carries with it immense weight, and 
his views, whether on public affairs or private 
interests, are entitled to the respect and esteem 
of all thoughtful persons. 

Judge Kelley's power of resistance to obstacles 
which would have put an ordinary man in his 
grave has long been the subject of comment, 
net only among his friends, but by the public 
generally. Such was his physical condition ten 
years ago that it was feared that the next 
Congressional session would be his last, 

For many years the Judge had been afflicted 
with the most obstinate catarrh, which defied 
all the old-fashioned remedies, and which would 
have entirely laid on the shelf a less indomitable 
man than himself. His life became almost a 
burden to him, and he was nearly at death’s 
door. To-day, although at an age when most 
men begin to show signs of wearing out, he is 
hearty and vigorous, and as ready and as able to 
perform his arduous Congressional duties as he 
was twenty years ago. 


An account of Judge Kelley's remarkable 
case, a8 given by himself, will be of interest to 
all who are suffering with Catarrh, and who are 
wondering what they shall do to get rid of this 
horrible disease. One of our editors recently 
spent a morning with Judge Kelley at that 
gentleman’s home, in’ West Philadelphia. To 
him the Judge commnuicated the history of his 
illness and recovery, substantially as follows: 

“Thad, as a hereditary victim to Catarrly 
suffered for years. I was subject to violent 
paroxysms of coughing. Straining for relief 
had produced abrasion of the membranes and 
daily effusion of blood from my throat, For four 
years I passed a portion of each Congressional 
vacation in the Rocky Mountains or on the Pacific 
coast. While there I found relief, but on my re- 
turn to tide-water, the disease appeared with ap- 
parently renewed vigor. My breathing power 
diminished, so that in the early Summer of 1878 
it was little more than a panting for breath. 
About two years before this my attention had 
been called to Compound Oxygen Gas as then 
administered by Dr. Starkey. A friend, who had 
great faith in its efficacy, advised me try it. 
On reading Dr. Starkey’s advertisement I threw 
the little book aside, and declined to resort to 
the treatment, on the ground that it was a quack 
medicine which proposed to cure everything, 
and was consequently without adaptation to any 
particular disease. I grew worse, and in the 
Summer my breathing was so short that a cough, 
a sneeze, or a sigh produced such acute pain at 
the base of the left lung that I felt it necessary 
to close up my affairs, as I did not believe I 
could last for sixty days. Nor do I now believe 
l would have lasted for that time had I not 
found a potent curative agent. 


**T had lost nune of my prejudice against the 
gas, as a medicine, but in very desperation, 
seeing that it could not make me any worse than 
I was, and as medical treatment had utterly 
failed to meet my case, I concluded to try it. 
After a thorough examination, Dr. Starkey, to 
whom I was then a stranger, said: ‘Sir, I have 
no medicine for either form of your disease 
(alluding to the Catarrh and the bleeding at the 
throat), but if you will give me time I will cure 
you.’ My response was a natural one. ‘You 
are frank in saying you have no medicine for 
either form of my disease, and yet you propose 
to cure me. By what agency will you work this 
miracle?’ ‘The Oxygen Gas,’ said he, ‘is not a 
medicine. It has none of the characteristics of 
medicine compounded of drugs. These create a 
requirement for continual increase of quantity 
to be taken, and, if long persisted in, preduce 
some form of disease... But the gas produces no 
appetite for itself. It passes, by inhalation, into 
the blood, and purifies anid invigorates it. The 
system is thus enabled to throw off effete matter. 
You will find by experience, if you try the treat- 





ment, that it will not increase the rapidity of the 


action of your pulse, though the beating thereof 
will be stronger under its influence.’ ; 
“This explanation removed my objections, 
and I could see how such an agent could operate 
beneficially in cases of widely different symptoms 
and character. 

“ Dr. Starkey said that the cells of my leftlung 
were congested with catarrhal mucus, and that 
he believed the gas would at once address itself 
to the removal of the deposits and the res- 
toration of my full breathing power. 

‘*T entered on the use of the treatment, and 
at the end of three weeks, with an improved ap- 
petite, with the ability to sleep several consécu- 
tive houre, with a measurable relief of the pain 
in the lung, and with Dr. Starkey's consent, I 
made the tour of the lakes from Erie to Duluth, 
in company with my venerable friend, Henry C. 
Carey. Returning, we visited friends in St. 
Paul, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
“Notwithstanding the intense heat I re- 
mained in Philadelphia during the Summer, and 
inhaled the gas daily, with the happiest effect, 
Before Congress assembled in December my 
lung had been relieved of much of its nauseous 
deposit and I was able to breathe without pain, 
“Without detaining you with detail I may 
say that in the progress of my recovery I had oo- 
casional hemorrhages, which always preceded a 
palpable step in the progress of recovery #0 
that I came to regard these unwelcome visitors 
as part of the remedial action of Nature, assisted 
by Compound Oxygen Gas, 

‘*T am now more than ten years older than I 
was when I first tested the treatment, I have had 
no perceptible effusion of blood for more than 
six years, I breathe as deeply as I did at: any 
period o/ my young manhood, and my natural 
carriage is so erect as to elicit frequent com- 
ment. 

“Thave regarded my case as @ very extraor- 
dinary one, and yet I have had under observa- 
tion one which I regard as more remarkable than 
my own—that of a young lady, who had been 
paralyzed by fright or contusion when her horses 
ran away and her carriage was destroyed, and 
to whose father, Dr, Starkey, after examining the 
case, said she was beyond the reach of human 
agency. I know her now as a happy wife and 
mother, restored te most excellent health. 

** You may judge of my restoration to health 
by the contrast between the results of some of 
my recent Congressional debates compared with 
what they were in 1874. In that year when I 
spoke in the House in favor of the grant by the 
Government to the Centennial Exhibition, I was 
80 prostrated by the exertion that my dear 
friend, the late Col. John W. Forney, left the 
gallery, in which he had been sitting, in order to 
come to the door of the hall to assist in 
relieving me when I should fall. I found, on 
quitting the floor, that there had been a general 

fear that, in my zeal, I was passing beyond the 
bounds of prudence. 

“But on the fifth of May, 1882, when submitiing 
an argument in favor of a Tariff Commission, 
I held the floor for nearly three hours; though 
partsof the debate might be characterized as a 
wrangle between myself and others; and as I 
did not obtain the floor until the afternoon, I 
surrendered it, because the close of the day had 
come, when members’ appetites told them that 
dinner was on the table. The evening was 
passed in my rooms, with a high degree of socia- 
bility, in which a number of young ladies and 
gentlemen from my district, who happened to 
have been in the House during my speech, par- 
ticipated. 

‘On a recent occasion I addressed five thous- 
and people in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, without feeling any exhaustion. I have 
a hearty appetite, and am able to take abundant 
exercise, I sleep well, and have a far better 
color in my cheeks than I had ten years ago. 

“You ask if I still continue the treatment. 
Whenever I am in Philadelphia, and feel a fresh 
cold, or suffer from the nervous exhaustion 
which follows excessive labor, I go to the office 
of Drs, Starkey & Palen, and resort to the treat- 
ment, and am never without the ‘home treat- 
ment’ in Washington. I have the highest con- 
fidence not only in the treatment itself, but in 
Drs, Starkey & Palen as gentlemen of skill, in- 

tegrity and good judgment,” 

To learn all about Compounp OxyaEn write to 
Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1109 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, for pamphlet setting forth full 
particulars. 
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Farm and Gavilen, 


(The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to thdee 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


CONSERVATORY NOTES FOR 
WINTER. 


Iy your window-case is remote from the fire, 
where the thermometer will not be above 60°, 
confine yourself to geraniums, roses, petunias, 
stocks, wall flowers, If warmer, try heliotropes, 
bouvardias and begonias. 

The kitchen window is the best of all windows 
for plants, and the steam from the boiler is of 
positive value to all plants, or nearly all. 

Coal gas from the stove in a tight room is fre- 
quently a cause of death to soft-wooded plants. 

Still more poisonous is ordinary illuminating 
gas. 

The proper temperature for water to use on 
plants is that of the room, or a little above. 

Always sprinkle the plants after watering. 

Water thoroughly but not too often, and allow 
no water to stand in saucers under the plants, 
except in case of aquatic plants, like the calla. 

Light for most plants is the first requisite ; 
heat the second. 

Plants not in growth should be tipped up and 
water withheld until the buds pushed, only they 
should not be allowed to become quite dry, 

Cyciamens and annual begonias, caladiums, 
etc., out of growth, tip on one side, and leave dry 
till the growth starts. 

Shrubs, for forcing, keep in a dark place till 
about a month befwre the blossoms are wanted. 

Plants touched by frost, sprinkle well, and 
then withhold water fora time. Cut off below 
the frosted parts and be patient. 

Plants blossom best in small pote. 

For back seats in your window or conserv- 
atory, use fuchsias, and back of them begonias. 
Among the best vines for the window are the 
ivies and the old wax plant. Set your vines on 
high shelves. 

If you like bright colors, use achyranthus, in 
varieties, instead of coleus, which need special 
heat and light. One of the finest of all cool win- 
dow plants is ageratum. Primroses are best of 
all, if properly cared for. 

There are several fine window plants that it 
seldom pays to bother with unless they can bave 
the window mostly to themselves. 

Most home folk will get most satisfaction by 
making a specialty of some one or two varieties 
of plants, 

Among the more interesting plants easily 
raised in a small, cool conservatory are (1) 
dwarf oranges. These are not difficult to man- 
age, amd bear abundance of fruit—that of some 
varieties being excellent to eat. The fruit hangs 
on into the second and third year without 
decay, while later crops are in the green or in 
blossom. They can be kept in small compass, 
and need shifting very seldom. The chief care 
is to occasionally wash the leaves and bark with 
soap-suds, with a few drops of kerosene in it, to 
kill the insects that infest them. (2) Try 
your skill on one or two potted grapes. There 
are several good grapes, not quite hardy, that 
will serve quite as well as the usual! conservatory 
grapes. Try Goethe or Iona. I have not tried 
peaches, but believe they might be a success, (3) 
The fig is a capital tub plant. It can best be 
kept in the cellar for a couple of mcnths, and 
then brought forward. A Walton, or glass case, 
that can be kept partly closed, not wholly so, is 
the neatest of all window arrangements. It will 
serve as a fernery if you choose, 





HOT BEDS. 

Tue old-fashioned method of building up a 
hot bed on top of the ground, with one or two 
feet of fermenting manure, on which a frame 
is placed to hold the loam and to carry the 
sashes, is still to be found pictured in the books 
and seedsmen’s catalogues ; but no sensible gar- 
dener, who has his living to earn, in part at 
least, from his glass, would think of going to 
work in this way. The bed, when built so high 
up and with so much dry manure, will need 
constant watering to keep it from drying up; 
and with so much manure there is also great 
danger of overheating. 

These difficulties are very easily overcome by 
having the structure partly underground, and 
by using very much less heating material. We 
never use over twelve inches in depth, even in 
midwinter, and for cucumbers, while for most 
purposes eight or ten inches is much better and 
safer, as well as cheaper; and later in the Spring 
six inches is enough. The depth of loam over 
the manure is a matter of some importance also ; 
the deeper the loam the less the heat of the 
manure is felt and the longer the moisture is 
retained, Therefore, for hardy plants,.such as 
lettuce and radishes, it is well to have a good 
depth—aay eight to ten inches—of loam; while 
for tomatoes and cucumbers four to six inches 
is better. Where little loam is used more fre- 
quent watering will be needed; and since fre- 
quent watering packs the surface, it is better to 








use a good depth of loam, or as much as we can 
and still attain the desired heat, 

When the bed is newly made, the heat of 
manure isa guod desl stronger than it will be a 
week or two later; and it will be needful, while 
the heat is strong, to ventilate more freely and 
constantly than when the b:d has cooled off a 
little. It is a good plan to give a little air at 
night, when it can be done without risk of freez- 
ing ; leaving a bit of lath flatwise, under every 





second or third sash at the back side will be | 


enough ; especially will this be necessary if a | 


snow storm covers over the bed for a day or two, 
too much heat and covering being pretty sure to 
spoil everything. 

It is, of course, necessary to cover over the 
glass every afternoon, and uncover in_ the 
morning ; some judgment will be needed about 
when to do this; in general it will be well to 
cover in severe weather whenever the glass be- 
comes frosty on the under side. During severe 
weather both mats and shutters are used for 
covering; but as mild weather comes on, mats 
alone are enough for covering the glass, and the 
shutters can be used to shelter lettuce, cabbage, 
tomato plants or radishes, upon another bed 
without glass. 

A good deal of skill and experience are needed 
to manage hot beds to the best advantage, and 
to get from them all they are capable of pro- 
ducing. The best gardeners usually succeed in 
getting three crops from their glass in the 
course of the season, The first will be dande- 
lions, lettuce, parsley or radishes; the second, 
cabbage, tomato or lettuce plants, lettuce or 
radishes; and last of all, the whole is used on 
cucumbers, until about June 20th, when it is 
laid by for the season. The returns from well 
managed beds are sometimes very considerable. 
I have known $10 per sash to be taken from a 
single crop of early cucumbers, and a good crop 
of lettuce sometimes brings $5 per sash. More 
frequently the yield is not over $2 per sash for 
each crop, and often less, 

No one should undertake to run hot beds un- 
less there is somebody at hand to tend them 
every day, and at nearly all hours of the day. 
It is not very hard work, and it is very interest- 
ing and attractive to those who love to see things 
growing and are impatient of the long-con- 
tinued Winter; but it must not be neglected. 
A single hour’s delay in airing or covering at 
the proper time will convert a thrifty bed into 
a mass of frozen or wilted pulp. If plants, by 
accident, get frozen, it will not always hurt 
them, especially the hardy kinds, if some care is 
used in thawing them out. Don't let the sun or 
air upon them until the frost comes out under 
the mats or shutters, and they will often come 
outall right. 


Those who wish to raise early cabbages like to 
sow the seed in a mild hot bed about the 10th of 
February. A bed that has little heat is best for 
this purpose ; for cabbage seed will germinate at 
a temperature of 40 degrees to 50 degrees, and 
produce much stouter and better plants than in 
& warmer temperature, If you have a bed from 
which lettuce or radishes have just been pulled, 
it will answer the purpose well without renewing 
the heat; but if a bed is to be made up anew, it 
should have eight inches of hot manure covered 
with eight inches of rich loam mixed with half 
its bulk of sand; the loam and sand should be 
run through a gravel screen or coarse sieve, to 
take out all the lumps, so that the fine, fibrous 
roots of the young cabbage plants may be easily 
separated in transplanting. This will need to be 
done in about three weeks after sowing seed, or 
about March Ist, Give them about 8 inches 
each way, or 200 to each 3x6 sash, They will 
need the glass over them only about three weeks, 
and will need considerable care to air them very 
freely in sunny weather, lifting the glass on both 
sides of the bed two to six inches high, accord- 
ing to the weather. About April lst remove the 
glass entirely (which may be used on another 
frame for tomato plants or cucumhers), and 
cover the cabbage plants on very cold nights and 
in rainy or snowy weather with shutters, They 
should not be watered much, if any, until about 
two or three days before they go into the field, 
when they should be thoroughly soaked, so as to 
start new roots. Handled in this way they will 
scarcely wilt at all when they go to the field. 
They are usually set out the last week in April. 
The early Henderson is the favorite sort in gen- 
eral ; it comes a few days later than the Wyman, 
but is so much easier to raise and surer to head 
well under ordinary culture, that it is generally 
preferred outside of Arlington, where the Wy- 
man is the favorite, 

Lettuce seed for out-door planting is sown 
about February 20th to March ist. The bed for 
lettuce seed should be made as for cabbage seed, 
being hardy. The plants are handled just like 
cabbage plants in the frame, and when trans- 
planting to the field they are often set in the 
same row with the cabbage, coming off before 
the cabbages get very large. The black-seeded 
tennis ball is the best sort for this purpose ; the 
Boston curly is also a popular sort that bears 
shipping in warm weather very well. 

Tomato seed is sown February 20th to March 
1st, in a warmer bed than is required for lettuce 
or cabbage. Ten to twelve inches of good hot 





manure,covered with six inches of loam, will give 
the right temperature.—W. D. Pxuipricx, in 
“N, FE. Farmer,” 


SEED CATALOGUES. 


We have received the following catalogues of 
Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc, Our 
readers should write at once for such as they 
wish, and make their selections now. Catalogues 
are sent free upon application: 





Peter HENDERSON & Co., 35 and 37 Courtlandt Street, 
New York, 


B. K. Biiss & Sons, 24 Barclay Street, New York, 
ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, New York. 

James M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John Street, New York. 
James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass, 

JosePru Hagnis, Rochester, New York. 


M. L. Ferris, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
J.T. Lovett, Little Silver, New Jersey. 
H, 8. ANDERSON, Union Springs, New York 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, New York. 
D. M. Ferry, of Detroit, Mich, 
HieaM Sisiey & Co., Rochester, New York, 
R. G, Coast & Co,, Geneva, New York. 
James Vi0x, Rochester New York. 
Kina & Murray, Flushing, New York, 
EpMuND D. StuRTEVANT, Bordentown, New Jersey, 
H, E. HapKER Co., Rochester, New York. 
Cuase Brotruers, Rochester, New York. 
WituiaM B. ReEEpD, Chambersburg, Penn, 
WiLuiaM L, Smrru, Aurora, Ill, 
WiiuiaM 8, LitTTLE#, Rochester, New York. 
JAMES F.. LE CLARE, Brighton, New York. 
E, M. Parsons & Co., Westchester, New York. 
The above-named parties are believed to be re- 


liable in every respect, and orders intrusted to 
them will have the best attention. 
- ie i 

Ir the earth never gets dry, window plants 
are not in good condition. Something is wrong. 
It is the active, growing, working roots that 
take the moisture out of the earth, It is a sign 
of good health for the plant to want watering. 
As we have already said, the color of the soil, as 
compared to what it is when wet, will tell 
whether it wants water or not. 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
NO PHYSICIAN NEED HESITATE. 

Dr. 8. V. CueveNncrerR, Chicago, IIL, says: 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be made 
official. It is the most eligible form for the ad- 
ministration of phosphorous, and no physician 
need hesitate to order it on his prescription 
blanks.” 





AGRICULTURAL. 
ALESMEN WANTED! 


To canvass for the sale of Grapes, Roses ond 
mee Pes Stock, Steady Tr quar 
ant SALARY AND EXPENSES Patp! Apply at 


ce, 
OnASE BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Refer to this paper.] 








PERIAL EGG FOOD 
Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 


6 Boxes, $2.00; 256 Ib. kegs, $4.25. By Express or 
Freight Co, WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. ¥ ls C. Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. Leach & SOs. Boston. 


Geo. A. Kelly & ¢.. Pittsbu 
¢S . Barton, St. Louis, Michigan. 
John n Angium & Co, ver, Colorado. 
ckson & Go., San Francisco, ¢ Cal, 
F. A. psa li Shrev’t, La. | T. bn Wood, Richm'd, Va. 


F.C, STURTEVAN Pro r, Bazttord, Conn, 
juccessor of len & 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is “= L ¥ 
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IN FUOUSANSS ¢ OF oneee 
it has cured where a! had failed. is mild, 
eS CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless 


wit oe the athe Blood: and Strengthens ard 






IDNEY-WORTE 





HALL’S 
ftatarrh? [jure 


‘Is Recommended 


$100 iii 


Le ney ee and oy itwitha poaruve 
ran cure any . 
S pant we Loti g A}: forfeit “eS above A | 





Physicians! 


trh remedy, a8 


ood. nfernailly,, @ "08 sting HPan 


A ng disease, jay your Druggist for it 
ACCEPT NO IMITATION OR SUBSTITUTE. if he 
ane net t got, it, ws to a ont we = Ba 

t bottle. 


ne | CHENEY & CO.. Toledo. Obie, 
WANTED; Ae yy BY 


its ne nay ethre Caters 





etc. Salary and expepece pes. 
Full inatructions iven, jnexperien ca 
soon learn t business peaeens, F, PLE ¢ CLARE, 


BRIGHTON. WY 
ogee River CHEMICAL WORKS. 
BAUGH & SONS. 

Philadelphia, Feb, \et, 1884. 
To Farmers of New York State: 
Gentlemen: —F' er twenty-eight years we have 
manufactured Raw.Bone Pen ight and our brands 
» we become household words in nearly every section 
the coustey. Ibn many commas ities t M4 prihns for 


them has in while in others the sales have de- 
clined on account of the vesference for lower-priced 





goods, Six y finding that the demand for 
‘oods of lower r cost had bec become almost universal, and 
fectartns te cr gdva Stormined to meet this de. 
ufacturing fac.lities, we rinin oO 
and, and ii a4 TWENTY-FIVE 
PHOSPHATE made by a new process cuclusively, our 
om. The quickn wit. which 


Ofthe $25 Phosphate ain were sold 
During 1879, 1,287 tons 
v5 i880 OD " 


9 


1 
“ 1881, 1 “ 
: ie ee 
“ 1883, 10,182 
The reports ot the action of the $25 Phos: ~ have 
been satisfactory every case from s wide ti ui 


as it is our interest toknow 
pespuce good results. We: wi 


article co = {anes 0 
aving used the $25 Fhospmate me th wit 


er 
sappointing re- 
sults, to let us hear from him with full fasts. 


Yours truly, BAUGH & SONS. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Full methods, yield, th profi pe inprices 


AMERICAN M M’FG co 

ee FRAN! RLIN COUNTY, PA 

THE DINGEEB & CONARD co's" 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
Te stored Plates of FLOWERS and 


ege' » and more 0 Ilustra- 
tions oft the choicest Flowers, ‘Plants and 
VEGETABLES, and Directions for 


Growing. It is handsome enough for the 
‘a 


os, inied in both Le, ish and Gemma. 
If Ad afterwards order seeds deduct the 
10cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FroraL Guipe will 
tell how to get and grow them. ~ 
veges Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 

$2 Pages, a Colored Plete in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 

r; Five Copies for $5, Specimen num- 

berss sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 
Address, 









~ JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N. ¥- 








Satisfactory references given. For Illustrated 
Book address, Osgood & Co., Binghamton, N. ¥, YY, 
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February 21, 1884. 
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SEEDS 


ARE: THE:BE ST. 
WARRANTED T0-GIVE-SATISF ACTION 


3PEUIAL 


OR‘ MONEY: RETURNED, \- 
INDUGEMENTS-FOR*MARKET: GARDNERS. 
OUR-VALUABLE: CATALDO SUE-OF- 
192-PAGES -FREE-TO-ALL. 


SEED AQBERT BUST AR 
GROWER PAVLADELPHIA,PA. 
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Hartford, Ct., 


for a copy of THE 


piece to Poultry World, 
H. H. Stoddard, and it will tell you. 


FERTILIZERS, 


$75 Premium. 


PR A. to the farmer raising the largest crop of potatoes 
ear upon one-half acre manured fh ' 
FERTILE i+4 $25 for the second | = wate 
4 S {33 b oes geod pe eceey, Seine on one, -half 
ac .. ‘enn Yan, N. SAR 
en. PHOSPHO! PERUVIAN GUANO, adapted to all 
c 
Standard Guaranteed. Prices Reasonable. 
Send for Pamphlet, 


J. B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water St., N. Y. 











How to rear 
and manage 
poultry. 

Send a ten-cent 
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Ds © you want ths 
pot Agency? ¥ (or fas your 


est Pulverizin Harrow 
ieveler « my and 
one.) It adjusts to ki 
work and soil. It folds to 
ride home. Not to be paid for 
au p aby ¢ r, 4 your 
ownfarm, Circulars Fe 
The new York Sige Ope Co., by? Beekman St., N.Y. 
GH Ensilage Congress 832 & 1883, 30. each 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut relinble Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mil) feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
—— Bowling Green, New York City. 


SULIGLE PACIFIC GUANO 


Yearly Sales 
50,000 TONS. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
orNNace, wate, during 
the past year, has fully 
sustained its high repe. 
tation. For Farm p 
of alll kinds, Fruit Tr 
Gardens, wns, an 
are it has no superi- 
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GLIDDEN & “CURTIS, 
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i ALL CLIMATEs, 


For art. Sorts, 
EVERY SACK TESTED FOR VITALITY. ALL TESTED IN GARDENS — 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST or ALL TESTED VARIETIES, F. 


seed storeathome. send forcatalogue. HIRAM SIBLEY & C0., Buches, er RY. atd Chicago, TIL 
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Excellent quality, #5 cents per packet; 
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Amer ican Champion Water-tnclon. The best eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive 

than any other sort. #5 cts. per spkts. $1.00. Cauliflower, Sea Foam..—The best early variety ; sure to 
wltey Early Paragon.—A new English varie 


magnificent variety. so cents pet packet of 50 4 Carnation, Shakesperean.—The finest ev 
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en Seeds,—A mixture of too varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant a square rod of ground. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
F ry, Newark, N. J. 
ome Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
reula 





BOSS AND ACME 


BARREL CHURNS 
ane sot 9 all ‘oth odnowledaed 

d ie “ia. “One 
ogi at at eats rate where 
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SEND FoR CIRCULARS, 

H. H. PALMER & GO., 
Reocktord, Ill, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE can supply Files or Binders for Tue IxpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘Tue 
InpErRNDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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ENGRAVINGS. | 
THE “FIRST BEADING OF THE a oom 


rhe Same, in Artist’s Proot, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A H. 

Rit the Engraver....... aeeess _ + 1608 
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THE Al OF THE UNITED 8T. 
Size, 26x40. ove. 8 sede cccocbberece@eee evceee =. 206 
Fhe Seine, 18 Arties Frock, signed 7 Av 


CHARLES SUMNER. ‘Size, 16x20... sevccecesescoss 1 WO 


All of the above are printed on heavy wapie Paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF. ABRAHAM LANCOLN,” 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound tn. Cloth. 

CODEN, DUNN oe5eccessccatecscoosesseulans 0 15 
The “PICTURE AND TBE MEN.” Bound in 

Chet, 29D BRBRRr<cocccosccccqucsss ncceconvcces 0 be 


Orders, with the eash {nclosed. to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


251 Broadway. New Yerk. 


The Iudependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





523 Numbers (postage free)... ........66eceeeceeee 83 08 
ay « (9 mos.) (postage free.. evoeee 200 
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OME FOMIANCE ... 22.6... ceeeceeeseseeseeeeedees 5 006 
One subscription with two NEW subseribers, in 

One remittance .........+..666+ ececovccedes o- - F708 
One subscription three years............+++. com 7 O08 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

im ome FEMITtANCE, .........0sccccesseeeereceesees s 5e 
One subscription four years.,...........ss«see0+ 8S 5e 


One subscription with four sew subscribers, in 
OME TEMITCANCE. ..... 2666+ eeveveesevcvece 
One subscription five years.... 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SvuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few con. 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Tnal Trip,” for 8 cents, which can be remitted by 
postuge stamvs. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions wul be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 
Sample Copies Free upen Application, 
ta” Wake all remittances payable to the order of 
Tue WpePENDERT. 

ta” Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
teortee-nentpes josnes by mail, and all Postmas' 

to register letters whenever ree 





to wo bd! 80. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money In advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly Zomnemiet, te note 


fe : ‘ y 
Ee uPche LOW. a CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ente in a dgusce to receive subscriptions 
THE INDEPENDEN®, 

- New York City. 


CLUBBING, ARRANGEMENTS 
: 1884. 


Bite Rade opm eee and period 

8 can ined greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tue NDENT, and 
persons Saeacn nt such will find it to their 
—uaes to send their subscriptions through 


Address 
P.-Oy Box 2787, 








We will farn furnish, u adel sppliontias a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates.of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 21, 1884. 








IVORY 
‘SOAP 


99% Pure. 


Is delightfully perfumed. . | 








Pret crap Seb amen rele Soe 
Rskire Sanateelsaeeel eit sas 
R. U, Lanny 


REN ENS ¢ If so, send Ww 
Rind? & tout ae iy ot ee N.Y., for U- 
ogue. mfac saved by ordering ‘ 


Florida Orange Groves. 


Parnes 
CARRARA MARBLE, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS offer a great opportunity 
te secure a beautiful piece of Carrara Marble Statuary 
ats nominal cost. A large collection, selected with 
@reat care by Mr. Ovington in Italy, arriving too late 
tor the holiday trade, will be offered at cost of impor 
tation. 


QUANTO Ti VO' BENR, by Laypini...... coves MRRO 
NOW CI CREDO, by Lapiai, 

Each 38 inches high.. 
IL PENSEROSO, by Gelindo.. 
FISHER GIRL, by Carlo, % inches high.. 
THE LITTLE SMOKER (two)............. 
WINTER, by Daguini, 30 inches high... . d 
es CF Gabi ci tecd cdteed cece ccocccccceddcics 
GLI ADDIRATI (the lovers)...............ccceeee... 
THE SPORTSMAN, by Marchetti.,.................. 
LE PETIT BCOLIER, by Lagzerini................. 
THE BATHER, by Barrannix (three) @ inches 
THE SURPRISE, by ‘Lapini.. We dbcddsoscsc stl tettces too 
And forty other large and beautifa) pieces. 

In connection with the largest stock in America of 
Decorated China, Glass and Fancy Goods. Eight floors 
filled with new and beautiful objects. 

Sale of odds and ends and parts of over fifty decora- 
ted inner sets now taking place on bargain fleor. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Three Minutes only from Bridge Términus, 
#46, 848, 250 and 252 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


_A NEW SHEET-MUSIC BINDER! 


Sheet Music bend a0 —— as sasuived, in book 
form, opening ectly on the stand or strument. 
as piece ronveble at pleasure without mutilation 
t of other pieces. Music out of date 
and with new. This is all 
enious binding device, the 
inpDER. Loose sheets, com- 
mon in all music, held like the others. El = | 
bound in satin cloth, beautifully em and 











Business Men should send our 
new ill o 
non Letter Files, Fi Ca’ 
Schlicht’s Index 
bor Hand. 


some calendars seut them free ou 
application. 


GLAGUE, WEGMAR, cenLieny, & FIELD, 
OCHESTER, N. Y. 


Carcaco, Iu: 
Beancuss:| Tonoxro, Onv. 
RANKPORT-ON-THE-MAIN, Ger. 


KNABE 


tone, Y oh tana Dura. 


Nos. 204 and 206 weeny Soltnare Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 











s. Garden 
re —. Pump Chain oo 
Bydrants, Street W 


wonns 3 F OURDED 1” 1682, 








'@f? PATENT FOOT AND STEAM POWER 
BARNES any 





fatten for Wood or 
Sarthe 








J@ 
Popular Nos; % * ay, 


Works: Comten, 3. J. THe QV 


THE GREAT POO Eb | 


‘ENTIRE WHEAT 


PATENT 


Ca, Asal ee 


——— vt Sre.ies 


Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians iv 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. 


oon ao me ORE Ite yolne ime ap 8 fc a FREE 
pur is A 





Rose tt yes ore 


tr, EGE per Barrel. 


~ COLUMBIA oo 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR Pr aEDe OF 
Send Seow stamp for illustrated 


A catalog 
TH i POPE M’P’A CL.. 
507 Washington &t., Boston 








WANNA Y 


yepany 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


praist Coc 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Otl has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is thereforo far more econom!}- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids a» 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ‘8 everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dovouesier, Mass, 
Ross, Turner & Co., 


188 to 195 and 52 Arch Street 


THREADS FT Parr. 


Seine ond a sis, Twines and Threads, 
— d Lace Threads, 
‘ancy Twines. 








The Handy Cart,No.4. T= 
Perry's Patent. 










“aS EASY AS A BOAT.” 
For Business, Pleasure, or 
Physicians’ Use, 

Send for our Mustrated Price-list, 
anjDGEPORT GART co., cown, 











" TOWER CLOCKS" 


W. F. & JOHN 


No. 2,264 Main Street. 


STERBROOK Silks <a 
NS 
ALL OF f° '!4BLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


°1, 838, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
"OK STEEL PEN co. 26 Johu St., New ew York. 













al Glreular Saws = gn 
bines on a. (= 


mone ete Catalorne’ and Price m7 


BARNES, ; 
Rockford, Ill. #&F 





— Great Organ Patent Case J 

contested in the courts for ' 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

‘The well earned leading position of the 
Ksteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brarrixsoro, Vr. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


ate, mengte 00 as * ” SH BLUE } pve tully tapsed 
= ks hitie ee him nirit. 
BR GEp, Peeeyisien 
iphia. 





} ENCH DRESSING. 
riginal. Beware of Imitations, Awarded high- 
ext ize and only Medal, Pa # Exposition, 1878. 


A Leading London Phys- 
Office in New York 
for the Cure 

e EPR EP TIO FITS. 

Prom Am Journal of Medicine. 

tal 
feces 

sstonishing} we Deve hoard of of ov ears’ 


derful cure free = fferer who may send their express 
ane Foe aa: Radrons OW eas Ry = one Now York. acure to 
dress 





© 6@ Nassau Street, Rockford, lil: 











WINTER RESORTS. 


SHELDON in 


OCEAN lene N. J. 
Winter Le oe ond and p 








vt 

waterand electric baths, steam hea passe 

tori : wondert a eee air, fi pets |" 
TeezZes ; an r. e 

bal f Pities.” Open’ athe year Te Terma, 88 to 8 


WxLoome E. SHELDON, Sole Owner and Manager. 


WINTER RESORTS. 


Ba STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
: poe eae ora are ay 
Sei AE ieee be 








Ss 
Al RVIN 


SAF a S 
HAE JV PATEN uonovENE PROVEMENT 


ND IN 
NOT FOU WT anes 
THAT WiLL oil REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 
BY THOSE WoO=T0 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 Crestnur Sr. Puia. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
> sane LU E N 
LUNG TROUBLES I 


AND NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
New-Waste Repairing Bread and Gem Flour 
Free from Bran or Starch. 

Six lbs, free to physicians and clergymen who will pay 
transportation. 


RARE PATENTS. ss, 
__ TRAVEL, _ 
STATE LINE. 


ind Soliettor, We 
NEW YOR TO ¢ GLASGOW DUBLIN 
B AND LONDONDERRY, 
ky THURSDAY. 


m. a ong ar any advance aise re  taaens cocom only 


to 7, 110 Becond Cabin in amnideipe), 
f iteerage, 

















, ceatisems wo a: . Send 
for pamphlet of information, P ete. 

AUSTIN no.'g Bron & ag oral Agents, 
to all al parts of of not Hurope, at at low and Vejusbies forva me 





Pose? HOTELS, ETC. 


THE LANGHAM, 


Fifth Avenue & Fifty Second St. 


American and European Plans, 


Rewiy a. “del ighthal a y ferzished coms en suite, 


on yay be” mate ‘gr the Bret 





m a af ressmnable 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, P: y and Joh 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have al] the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
and hotel on May Ist | passed 
sore We pais siete 
chanwes ap untre eo ae 


T. ROESSLE, SO SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEV YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


BELLS. 
Same H. Moncety Bell Co., 


uparae aalty of ells , TROY, a Mane 


fT 
SS ieee Ge ah desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably ona i! Pe ublic fae 
. Chure'! Fire A 
and ‘other 1 belis 



























ores Gatos and Peale. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Original and O44, Eetablished 


Tue Jones Troy Bei. yw ks 
ppeetacterecuranses 
ie of sore 


Bec, Ky Moun best in _= 
x WARRANTED. logue free. 


oy BELL FOUNDRY 











medal _awardea | "*¥4 Poon terete bead fon checlans | aad. 
uuiey Scaition' | The & Howard Watch and Cloak oe tharcken, Tower 
eae, fo . Ho Co., deseript{ve ilustrat Chica fer urches, Tower 
ies! dca ast | 20 MAIDEN ANE, 114 TREMON® wr rears er E eee br 








"Tas Laneyexpens” Panes, 9) ip> @@ Hoes Brans7. 
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